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A DEDICATION TO THE SOURCE OF TRUE WISDOM 


T enhances the joys of this festive season for me to be able to 
greet and to welcome with all my heart, and with a deep ap- 
preciation of your aims and ideals, the members of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association. I welcome you in the name 
of Holy Mother Church, under whose fostering care and guidance 
you have, from your inception, placed your work. I welcome 
you, too, as Chancellor of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, so happy to be your host, with its distinguished Presi- 
dent, Dr. Anton Pegis, as the oracle of its inviting hospitality. 
This welcome goes out to all who have come to Toronto from 
our own country and more particularly to the great number of 
your visiting members from the United States of America. I 
would speak a special word of welcome to Dr. Gerald Phelan, 
who gave largely of the intellectual riches of his well-stored mind 
and the goodness and generosity of his priestly heart for many 
years in Toronto as professor and President of the Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies. 


I trust that you will find here some of that same warmth of 
friendliness and fellowship so characteristic of your own favored 
land, to which Canada is bound by so many ties of understand- 
ing, common ideals, and hopes for a true, sincere, and enduring 
peace. So intimate are our relationships that were it not for the 
customs officers we would scarcely note any difference as we cross 
the border from one country to the other. And, by the way, one 
of the customs officers remarked: “ These philosophers coming to 
Toronto have nothing to declare but their own genius.” 

May I add to our warm welcome our cordial good wishes for 
your happiness during this glad, festive season, bringing with it 
joyous hope from the eternal fountain of all goodness, Christ the 
Word made Flesh. It is fitting that this meeting of philosophers 
should be held in the shadow of the Crib, where Wisdom itself 
became a Mute Babe in the arms of His Immaculate Mother, 
appropriately styled the Seat of Wisdom. It is especially fitting 
that this meeting should take place on the Feast of St. John, the 
Evangelist, the Apostle of Love, for he could not be the Apostle 
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of Love were he not first the Apostle of Truth. He is, indeed, 
the Apostle of the Incarnate Word, for no page in any literature 
in any language can compare with the opening paragraph of his 
Gospel. Never was so much truth expressed in so few words 
and in such rhythmical, musical cadences. Christian metaphysi- 
cians have, throughout all the ages of Christian thought, from 
the Greek Fathers through St. Augustine to St. Thomas Aquinas 
and down to our own days, delved into this abyss of loveliness 
and truth without ever sounding its infinite depths. St. John’s 
“verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis,” speaks elo- 
quently to you philosophers who drink deep not from the Pierian 
spring but from the fountains of the Saviour, Infinite Wisdom, 
the Verbum begotten from all eternity in the bosom of the Father 
and born in time by humbling Himself, taking the form of a ser- 
vant. He did this as if to teach us that humility and love are 
’ the necessary companions of searchers of truth, and especially 

of the higher wisdom, the philosophical and sacred truth by which 


alone mankind can be safely guided to its true destiny in the 
natural and supernatural order. 


The hymns of the Breviary and the sacred texts of the Liturgy 
of Holy Mass during this season of Christ’s Nativity impress 
upon us the incomparable beauty and the depths of divine love 
which the Incarnation of the Divine Word contains. A forgotten 
verse of Milton helps us to realize the depths of the riches, of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God: 


That glorious form, that light unsufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 

Wherewith he wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside; and here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 


It is a consoling and strengthening thought to know that the 
Word of God still dwells amongst us. He is, in very truth, the 
Light which enlighteneth every man, every seeker after wisdom 
and of His fullness we have all received. By your work, you 
must give testimony to the Light that all may believe in Him. 
It is our task—yours and mine—to cause that Light to shine in 
the darkness that has fallen upon the world. In that Light, too, 
our minds must be made holy, our intellects must be sanctified. 
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Your philosophical fathers would, I believe, be proud of you 
today. Such mean Msgr. Pace, Francis Augustine Walsh, and 
John F. McCormick, to mention but three names, spent their 
energies and even their lives to accomplish the work that you are 
carrying forward. I am sure that, like all fathers, they would be 
proud of your accomplishments—the place that you have pa- 
tiently achieved in American education, the research libraries 
that you have built, particularly in the field of mediaeval philos- 
ophy, the publications that you have launched, the philosophical 
writings that we owe to you. But being typical fathers, they 
would also be inclined to be a little hard to satisfy. They would 
urge you to greater efforts, to more and more intensive philosoph- 
ical publication, to greater study of the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages and, need I add, especially of the Angelic Doctor, St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Such urging is eminently fitting, particularly at the present 
moment in history. The world in which we are living is not only 
sick and suffering, it is also weary and desperate. Having lost 
the spiritual substance of Christianity, it is groping without 
always knowing in which direction to turn. And being spiritu- 
ally and intellectually rudderless, it is an easy prey for the 
demagogues and the propagandists who are now exploiting human 
bewilderment and human suffering with unbounded cruelty. This 
is a day, I am compelled to remark, when the Christian Europe 
which we have known is tottering on the edge of ruin. A Scottish 
poet has written: “ Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” Not thousands but millions now are the 
victims of man’s inhumanity. This is an age which, unlike its 
predecessors, has become coldly scientific in its inhumanity and 
is presently threatening to become competently scientific in its 
destruction. 

But an age of such fearful possibilities, of such total nhuman- 
ity, such total precariousness, can be for Catholic not only a 
time of great suffering and heroism, but also a time of great op- 
portunities and no less great and grave responsibilities. I pray 
that as Catholic philosophers you will have the daring to meet 
this total threat with a total and integral Christianity. You 
have nothing to fear. The propagandists live on rhetoric, while 
you are living on the spirit of truth. You have a Christian wis- 
dom and a Christian philosophy to teach—a wisdom and a philos- 
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ophy in which the human reason lives both with its own light and 
liberty, and with the light and the fire of faith and charity. You 
have an enduring ideal of the dignity of man, the creature, and 
man, the Son of God, to defend, and you have the great traditions 
of Christianity to guide and aid your own search and exposition 
of the truth. Meet worthily the challenge of irrationality in the 
modern world. Be true to your calling as Catholic philosophers, 
proclaiming calmly, patiently, eloquently and zealously, “ You 
> shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 

You who are gathered here are philosophers, literally, “ lovers 
of wisdom,” “seekers after truth,” mindful that in all your 
searchings, you must follow Him Who said, “ I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” You are working in different fields of 
knowledge, yet you know that though truth is one, there are 
many mansions in the home of truth and that the least of these 
mansions is sacred. It is by truth that you wish to communicate 
with each other and cooperate with each other, with the single 
aim that the light of truth may shine in ever-brightening glory 
to drive away from the minds of men the murky and bewildering 
darkness in which we are presently plunged. No matter, then, 
how humble or obscure your work may sometimes seem, lift up 
your hearts and be encouraged in your endeavors by the convic- 
tion that in serving truth, you are serving God, you are serving 
His Church, you are serving liberty, you are serving human 
fellowship and international charity, you are serving the cause 
of all the peoples of the earth who wish to be liberated from the 
menace of intellectual, moral and spiritual slavery. 

May God bless each and all of you and may the New Year be 
a year of advancement in wisdom and truth—a year of progress 
in charity and peace. 


JAMES CHARLES, CARDINAL McGuicAan 
The Cardinal’s Residence 


Toronto, Canada 





EXISTENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
(Annual Association Address) 


T did not take philosophical speculation long to arrive at the 
conclusion that, if it wishes to discover its most ultimate ra- 
tional presuppositions, it is dependent upon the knowledge of an 
object which can be said to be included in the knowledge of all 
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other objects. That object is being. Hence Aristotle, who was 
the first to have reached a clear perception of this fact and who 
discovered the formula to express it, came to the conclusion that 
it was necessary tc crown the totality of the scientific disciplines 
by a supreme science, the science of being as being, which would 
bear the name of first philosophy or metaphysics because of its 
ultimate character. But Aristotle’s contribution went farther 
than this, for he pointed out the most serious error which was. 
destined thereafter to hover over philosophy like a threatening 
shadow. This error consists in substituting some particular 
forms of being, as the object of metaphysics, in the place of being 
as being. This warning was not heeded. It may even be that 
the human mind is such that advice of this sort leaves it un- 
touched; for the magnificent saga which is the history of the sci- 
ences invites the impression that every time the human reason 
discovers a method which permits it to understand a certain 
class of beings, it becomes the victim of an inability to dominate 
its own discovery: it identifies one of the modes of being with 
being itself, and it erects the method of the particular science 
which it has established into the method of first philosophy. 

A mere glance at the history of philosophy is enough to show 
the constancy of this phenomenon. The philosophers of the 
middle ages possessed only the science of logic; they therefore 
undertook to construct various metaphysics and even theologies 
founded upon the methods proper to logic, as though being as 
such could be identified with the being of reason. During the 
17th century, which saw the birth of modern mathematics, there 
existed a genius powerful enough to be, at once, one of the found- 
ers of this science and, as a philosopher, the prophet of its exten- 
sion to the whole domain of knowing. Cartesianism is an elabor- 
ate experience illustrating what happens to philosophy on the 
basis of the admission that being as being is the being of num- 
ber and of extension, or of their symbols, and that it must be 
investigated by the method which befits such an object. In the 
18th century, Kant became aware of the philosophical implica- 
tions of the Newtonian physics; he therefore transformed philos- 
ophy into what it ought to be on the premise that being as being 
was identical with the modalities of being which were the object 
of the Newtonian physics. Somewhat later, August Comte 
thought that he was finally creating the long-awaited science of 
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social facts; he therefore rebuilt philosophy from the point of 
view of sociology, as though the laws which govern social being 
opened up for us the highest approach to the essence of being in 
general. At about the same time, biology and the notion of 
evolution were entering the era of their greatest transformation: 
Spencer, whom Bergson both opposed and followed, reduced the 
science of being to the science of the laws of change, and then 
reduced being itself to change. 

The series of such experiments remains an open one. Indeed, 
it would be easy to show that it is being continued in our own 
day when the speculative adventures of physics are so many 
irresistible temptations to metaphysical extrapolation. Hence 
there is no reason to think that attempts of this kind will ever 
come to anend. There is no way of preventing men from think- 
ing that the creation or the reform of some particular science 
means the ultimate creation or the reform of the science of being 
which is metaphysics. And yet, each one of these attempts has 
always lead to a failure for which metaphysics itself has been 
held responsible; so much so, that metaphysics has regularly 
ended by being skeptical and by despairing of its own undertak- 
ing. It is as though the history of metaphysics is the history 
of a science which is continually mistaken as to its own object. 

In an attempt to understand these apparent failures of meta- 
physics to recognize its own object, let us consider two ideals of 
philosophy. The philosopher can yield to his natural inclina- 
tion towards that which can be reduced to perfect conceptual ob- 
jectification. Even more, he can maintain that he has the duty 
to eliminate from philosophy as radically unintelligible every 
aspect of the real which cannot be made into a conceptual object. 
But it is possible to adopt another attitude, one which is much 
more rarely adopted. This attitude consists in accepting the real 
in its totality such as it presents itself to our knowledge, without 
first removing from it those aspects which are recalcitrant to 
abstraction. 

Such is the choice that presents itself to every philosopher as 
the first condition of all that he will do thereafter. Either he 
will set as his goal the acquisition of a knowledge which is com- 
pletely satisfying for thought but at the expense of sacrificing 
those elements of the real which abstract thought cannot gather 
within itself without renouncing its own proper demands; or he 
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will welcome reality as a whole, but at the price of limiting the 
demands of abstract thought. Both of these attitudes have 
already been called by many names, but it is more important 
to identify them than to name them. The first would ally itself 
more spontaneously with what is called idealism; while the sec- 
ond would ally itself with what is called realism. But this is not 
exactly the point. For if it is true that the different degrees of 
idealism, from methodic idealism to critical idealism and then to 
absolute idealism, are stages of a sustained effort on the part of 
thought to give to itself an object that is made to its image and 
likeness, hence an object guaranteed to satisfy thought, it is also 
true that most realisms retain of the real, which they posit as a 
self-existent, only that which thought can subject to its own laws 
and embody in its formulas. Such is eminently the case with 
those ontologies of essence which, much more than the ontologies 
of substance, prune from the real, by means of what are called 
“ precisions ”, everything that the reasoning reason fails to reduce 
to concepts. 

Of the elements that are rebellious in the presence of concepts, 
the one which the foregoing metaphysics of essence have most 
carefully eliminated is that of existence. The reason is simple. 
For if existence is accorded a place of its own, that place must 
be the highest, with the result that the whole of ontology, as well 
as the philosophy that depends on it, is dominated by that which 
cannot be conceptualized. The situation is different if our start- 
ing point is a real essence, and even more different if our starting 
point is thought. To be sure, sooner or later we shall inevitably 
run across existence, but our encounter will be only with its sec- 
ondary manifestations and it will take place after we are in pos- 
session of principles which will permit a more or less happy as- 
similation of these manifestations. Such are particularly the 
problems connected with change, with causality and with sensible 
quality; these are problems which are posed after the problem of 
being itself and which one can always eliminate by some sort of 
artifice, be it the artifice of being unaware of them or of declar- 
ing them to be without object. On the contrary, it is impossible 
to give to existence the only location that befits it without meet- 
ing at the outset something that will remain from that moment 
onward an irreducible datum for conceptual thought—something 
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which will always refuse, whatever be the derived form under 
which it is met, to allow itself either to be deduced or to be 
ignored. 

Now if we follow these antagonistic tendencies to the very end, 
we arrive quite naturally at two types of philosophical specula- 
tion which, considered in their pure forms, are opposed to one 
another point by point. On the one hand, there are the great 
deductive systems of the type of Spinoza, Wolff and Hegel, in 
which the whole of reality is parcelled out into concepts whose 
articulations and intelligible relations are those of being itself. 
On the other hand, there are the passionate defenses of the claims 
of existence, which protest against these conceptual systematiza- 
tions in the name of that which, within reality, refuses to allow 
itself to be conceptualized. Philosophies without existence, exis- 
tence without philosophy: such seem to be, in the final reckoning, 
the options to which we find ourselves condemned in the present 
day. 

And yet, there has been in the course of history at least one 
attempt to conserve existence without surrendering philosophy. 
It is true that this attempt was made in the 13th century. But 
the philosophical conclusions that we reach depend on the prin- 
ciples from which we begin, not on the moment in history in 
which we set out from these principles. For principles have no 
age; once conceived, they have an existence outside time. It is 
therefore surprising that, if the solution of this fundamental prob- 
lem was discovered so long ago, it did not immediately challenge 
the attention of all. To be sure, the fact is surprising. And the 
more we look at it the more problems it raises. Not to go farther 
than is necessary for our present purposes, let us first of all ob- 
serve that the philosophical position under discussion was not 
formulated by a philosopher but by a theologian. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose thought reveals such a keen awareness of the 
primacy of existence, has often formulated this principle. He 
has even made such frequent use of it, that one can feel free to 
dispense with it only at the risk of misunderstanding the ultimate 
meaning of his work. Yet he did not make it the mainspring of 
a completely developed ontology and etiology. There is a 
further fact. The natural repugnance of the reason for that 
which eludes conceptualization was very early an invitation, even 
for some of those who espoused the principles of St, Thomas, to 
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de-existentialize his ontology in some way and to transfer to the 
plane of essence that which St. Thomas himself had said of 
existing. Finally, it is not impossible that the attitude required 
on the part of anyone who is anxious to respect existence requires 
a general submission to reality and imposes upon itself a modesty 
in the course of its development which will render it forever un- 
popular. The sentiment of existence certainly does not take 
away from us the pleasure of admiring the vast systems created. 
by the genius of metaphysicians; but it does not allow us to be- 
come lost in these systems; and it can even take away the taste 
for occupying oneself in such an undertaking. 

Whether it be for these or for other reasons, it is a fact that 
the example long ago set by Aristotle, and revived by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has found very few imitators. Aristotle and St. 
Thomas have had many commentators, but very few imitators. 
The only way to imitate them truly would be to redo their work 
in the same way as they themselves would do it today in the 
light of the same principles, and to push forward farther than 
they did along the way that they have opened up. If these 
principles are true, their fruitfulness is certainly not at an end. 
There is nothing absurd, therefore, in setting the principles to 
work again, with the hope that they may be able to throw some 
light on the same aspects of reality, which they were destined to 
illumine from the first moment of their formulation. 

The first and most fundamental among these aspects of being 
is its invincible repugnance to be reduced exhaustively to “ that 
which is”. To take a chance and to define being by means of 
essence alone is surely a permanent temptation in ontology, but 
it is a chance, and those who have carried it through to the end 
have not failed to perceive what it is that, in spite of everything, 
is arbitrary within it. It supposes, in fact, either that we enclose 
existence within a parentheses by means of a precision for which 
there is no justification other than that we do not know what 
to do with existence; or it supposes that we replace existence by 
a substitute which, in addition to being no less recalcitrant than 
is existence to conceptual thought, is also a complete stranger to 
being. In fact, the only thing that we can think of beyond 
essence, without being compelled to posit it as something radic- 
ally strange to essence itself, is existence. In order to conceive 
the real in its integrity, we mu8t therefore conceive being accord- 
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ing to the full meaning of the term, that is, as signifying the 
coincidence of essence and existence; which would mean that, 
within the range of our experience, there is no real being which 
is not an actually existing essence and an existent conceivable 
through the essence which defines it. 

Of these two elements of the real, it is proper to give the 
primacy to the one without which the problem of the mtelligibil- 
ity of the real would not even be raised. This element is exis- 
tence, without which there would be nothing to consider, not even 
the possible. On the other hand, within the limits of our experi- 
ence, it seems that pure existence remains ungraspable and that 
it allows itself to be conceived only by way of this or that 
modality. No doubt, that is why those philosophies, which today 
are the most strenuous apostles of existence, speak in reality of 
something entirely different and are content to analyze, in the 
name of.existence, some modality of the human Dasein, which 
is itself simply one modality of existence in general. So we must 
return to the fundamental intuition which is already found in 
Pilato and which is fully aware of itself in Plotinus and Scotus 
Eriugena,—the intuition that being, considered in its intelligi- 
bility, is simply the first and immediate manifestation of a 
beyond-being which being reveals without exhausting. The 
choice of this beyond constitutes precisely the initial rational 
position which will determine our ontology, our metaphysics and 
our ethics, in a word, our philosophy. Intelligible being can be 
conceived, with Plato, as a manifestation of goodness (agatho- 
phany) ; or it can be conceived, with Plotinus, as a manifestation 
of unity (henophany); or it can be conceived, with Scotus 
Eriugena, as a manifestation of God (theophany). But what- 
ever be our decision, it has the effect of embarking our ontology 
along a road from which it will be henceforth impossible to 
depart. 

What is common to these decisions is the recognition, fully 
justified it seems to me, that we cannot consider the intelligible 
essence without relating it to something beyond essence and be- 
yond the intelligible. It is indeed noteworthy that Plato, 
Plotinus and Eriugena agreed in thinking of the ultimate ter- 
minations to which their dialectic led them as so many symbols 
of a supreme unknowable or, to express it more adequately, of a 
supreme beyond the intelligible. It is not only to us, it is to 
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Himself that the God of Eruigena is unknowable, and it is by 
excess that He is not intelligible, not be defect. So, too, with the 
One of Plotinus and with the Good that Plato located above be- 
ing. Only, after everything has been said, the fact remains that, 
in all of these doctrines, the beyond being which we are so careful 
to avoid conceiving always succeeds insidiously in allowing itself 
to be imagined. The more we are careful to isolate it from the 
intelligible and from being, in order the better to insure its: 
transcendence, the more we are inevitably lead to represent it as 
a sort of thing whose essence, if the expression be permitted, 
would be to have no essence. There is no way of isolating this 
principle from being by making it a thing without also thereby 
making it another thing; and from this moment onward, it be- 
comes extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to relate it to 
being. 

Perhaps the impossibility would disappear if we placed exis- 
tence at the very root of being. To adopt this solution to the 
problem is undoubtedly to recognize once again the necessity of 
positing something beyond essence, but not necessarily some- 
thing beyond being. That which is beyond essence is not beyond 
being except in those ontologies which, as in the case of Plato, 
Plotinus and Eriugena, begin by identifying the intelligible with 
essence and essence itself with being. But this is not what hap- 
pens in an existential ontology. For since, in such an ontology, 
essence and existence both enter into the structure of real being, 
and since the primacy of existence over essence obtains within 
being, this primacy cannot be understood as a primacy of exis- 
tence over being itself. In a philosophy in which there is no 
more being without essence than without existence, being is the 
real in its integral totality, and such a philosophy does not per- 
mit any domain beyond ontology in the order of philosophical 
knowledge. In such a view, therefore, first philosophy remains 
what it should never have ceased to be since the time.of Aristotle, 
namely, the science of being as being and of the properties which 
belong to it as such. 

But what, on the contrary, has changed since the time of Aris- 
totle is the notion of being itself. Aristotle already knew that 
that which merits the name of being in the highest degree must 
not be conceived either as a thing or as an essence, but as an act. 
However, he had identified the supreme act with the act of pure 
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thought and he had identified absolute being with the blessed 
life of a Thought which eternally contemplates itself. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the ontology of Aristotle than this di- 
vinization of thought and this beatification of objective knowl- 
edge. Perhaps we do not always measure correctly the immense 
significance of the intellectual revolution which took place when 
the supreme act with which being was identified was conceived as 
the absolute act of existing. Thought certainly contains, and 
this once and for all, the totality of the knowable, and the least 
shadow of novelty would soil it with an imperfection that would 
ruin its essence. On the other hand, Being is likewise whole in 
an eminent way, and it is so once and for all; but it remains at 
the same time a fecundity and a power that is always free to 
multiply existences under all possible forms. If we suppose that 
this multiplication takes place, the beings that will result from 
it will be something quite other than the Ideas realized as forms. 
Instead of being one of the innumerable copies of some eternally 
necessary exemplar, distinguished from the other copies only by 
the accidents of matter and by the hazards of production, each 
being will be, in the intimacy of its most secret and deepest 
center, a representative of the supreme creative fecundity to 
which it owes its existence and the fact of being itself a rich act 
of existence. That is why we see a created being behaving, in 
its turn, as an active agent with respect to existence; and that 
is why we see it collaborate, within the limits of its essence, as 
a cause in the expansion of the universal being within whose 
bosom it finds itself located. The universe that issues from such 
a cause presents distinctively the character of being and remain- 
ing that which the worlds of Aristotle, of Leibniz and of Wolff 
never were, one of innumerable possible worlds. A supreme 
liberty presides over its birth and even over the choice of the 
essences upon which depends its intelligible structure. This 
liberty is not something that it has experienced once and for all; 
it participates in it in its own way. Its history is the unfolding, 
in time, of this participation in liberty. 

He who prefers this interpretation of being to ail the others, on 
the ground that it is the most comprehensive and consequently 
the most really intelligible, does not consider ontology to be 
arbitrary speculation with which one might freely dispense. The 
metaphysical is not simply something abstract and, as it were, a 
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residue that one would obtain by treating the concrete by means 
of a purely conceptual dialectic. On the contrary, it presents 
itself as being, within the physical itself, the ultimate cause of 
its existence and of that which it is. It is by the presence and 
the efficiency of the metaphysical that there is being and beings. 
It is true that these beings are things and that we cannot imagine 
being itself, however much we may pretend to pure intellection, 
otherwise than as a sort of thing which would be nothing other 
than a thing without being either this thing or that thing,—in 
short, thing itself. But if the many metaphysical experiences 
which dot the history of ontology carry a lesson it is surely this, 
that, in the last analysis, things cannot be conceived as being 
themselves made of things. The act of existing is not a thing, 
and the same is true of essence. Res and ens, those two notions 
of which Avicenna said, in a formula that was to be frequently 
repeated, that they are the first notions which fall within thought, 
are nevertheless not the last notions at which thought stops in its 
effort to conceive the real. Every thing is born of the fecunda- 
tion of an essence by an act of existing. 

If it is possible to speak in this instance of a true metaphysical 
progress, it is because this metaphysical position, without sacri- 
ficing any of the results achieved by Greek speculation, appears 
to be the only one which can do justice to the most precious gains 
of modern philosophy. Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus saw very 
well, each in his own way, that the Idea, the essence, the intel- 
ligible and even the intellection which apprehends them, presup- 
pose a beyond upon which they depend; nor did they see any less 
clearly that this beyond finds in the Idea and in the intelligible 
essence its first and most immediate manifestation. There is 
nothing to change in this except the manner of conceiving the 
principle itself of which the essence and the Idea are the mani- 
festations. Be-ing, which we posit at the origin of everything, 
is not itself an Idea, nor is it, in the sense that that term has 
when it is applied to the things of our experience, an essence. 
And if we insist upon saying that it is an essence, then we cer- 
tainly cannot say that it has an essence. On the other hand, 
since we cannot conceive Be-ing except by way of the beings 
known, to us, it is apparent that we cannot avoid conceiving it 
as intelligible, and, since intelligibility has no meaning except in 
function of an intellect, as intelligent. The existing of each 
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being is more intimate to it than its intelligibility, but every- 
thing happens as though each act of existing necessarily requires 
this complementary determination, the intelligible essence, which 
it actualizes in the synthesis from which being comes forth. 

We do not have to raise the question here as to what can be 
the relation of essences to the supreme Be-ing. But we can at 
least foresee the conclusion at which the discussion of this theo- 
logical, and therefore meta-ontological, problem should probably 
arrive. If Be-ing has a universal primacy, then Be-ing must be 
above essences. The divine ideas can be conceived, therefore, 
only as the ideal conditions of finite acts of existing which are 
possible in virtue of pure Be-ing. At least, it is in this way that 
the relation of essence to existence presents itself to us in the 
case of the only beings that we know empirically. In the con- 
crete being, therefore, the intelligible appears as the determina- 
tion that is necessarily required so that a finite act of existing 
may be distinguished from Be-ing. These intelligible determina- 
tions, whether they be actual or merely possible, are all tran- 
scended by Be-ing Himself, and it is impossible to conceive that 
they can exhaust Him. For Him, the word all has no meaning. 
But the problem that we are raising would not even be raised if 
some of these possible essences had not in fact been actualized. 
Now each one of those that have been actualized presents itself 
to us as the union, within being, of an act of existing and of an 
intelligible essence determining it. Intelligibility, therefore, pre- 
sents itself as the very limit of finite existence. Suppress that 
limit by thought, and you can only posit a pure act of existing 
which will be Be-ing Himself. But if, on the contrary, you 
accept things such as they are given to us, they will assume a 
hierarchical order according to their greater or lesser immediate 
proximity to pure Be-ing, and each genus in this hierarchy will 
be distinguished from the others by the greater or lesser ampli- 
tude of “that which is”, that is, of its very essence. This on- 
tological hierarchy is manifest to us in the case of the only beings 
that we know. From the inorganic to the organic, we easily dis- 
tinguish its principal grades, and we are given the impression 
that the hierarchy of beings was a witness to the slow effort of a 
march towards knowledge. There is nothing surprising in this 
since intelligibility has appeared to us as the first manifestation 
of existing or be-ing. Between pure Be-ing, from Whom every 
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intelligible is born, and the finite acts of existing stands the gulf 
which separates the infinite from the finite. But an infinity of 
finite approximations of the infinite is possible; each essence is 
one of their degrees, and each one of them approaches the perfec- 
tion of its source all the more according as it participates, all 
the more, through knowledge, in intelligibility. 

A universe so conceived would surely be amenable to a meta- 
physics of being. The philosophy to which it is related would 
thus follow the lead of so many others. And, indeed, there is 
some consolation in thinking that, from the very beginning, 
human thought was embarked upon the true highway. Even its 
errors are our teachers since they appear to us as the passing 
failures of a will resolved to reach truth. And yet this universe 
would not be the universe of any sort of philosophy, nor even 
of any sort of philosophy of being. In fact, we should have to 
give up every hope of reducing it to any a priori deducible sys- 
tem. The very notion of being on which it depends is opposed 
to this. The Be-ing on Whom it depends for being and for being 
what it is, communicated Himself to it, so to speak; for although 
it is not Be-ing, it participates in Be-ing. Born through crea- 
tion, this universe preserves in its most intimate parts the imprint 
of the ever-renewing energy to which it owes its origin; and not 
only does it guard this imprint, but, in its own way, it continues 
it. Existence is not a malady of essence, it is on the contrary its 
life; and since this life can diffuse itself only in other intelligible 
determinations, it is in its turn the source of new essences. That 
is why the universe has a duration and a history whose moments 
can be observed rather than deduced. At the term of every on- 
tology of existence, we meet a phenomenology which is clarified 
by its principles, but which also completes it; for phenomenology 
begins at the precise point at which thought makes the effort to 
grasp existence in its proper function as the cause of being, that 
is to say, in its vital and ever-renewing activity. No doubt it is 
a grave error to wish to establish a phenomenology which would 
be itself, in some way, its own ontology. Cut off from the exist- 
ing which it expresses in time, existence remains in a ruinous 
ignorance of its origin and of its most intimate nature. It is 
literally deprived of meaning. It is therefore not surprising that 
it does not discover a meaning for itself; and that is why the term 
towards which it is directing itself can be predicted with certi- 
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tude: an ethics of despair and an ontological nihilism. If we 
renounce being, where else can we fly except into nothingness? 
But it is no less necessary for ontology to establish itself by be- 
ginning with a phenomenology which it transcends without 
abandoning it. It is because it has lacked this salutary ballast 
that it has so often been lost in the void of pure abstraction and 
that it has thought it could use the concept as the equivalent of 
the real. A phenomenology which considers itself to be an on- 
tology is often mistaken, as a phenomenology, concerning the 
existence that it is describing; an ontology which considers itself 
to be a phenomenology is mistaken concerning the true nature of 
being as being, which it yet claims as its proper object. 

The history of philosophy is not completed. The story of so 
many adventures on which thought has embarked is, on the con- 
trary, an invitation to embark upon new ones; and perhaps the 
moment has come to undertake the most glorious one. No one 
would be wise to flatter himself with the thought that he can 
carry this adventure through to the end alone. For like positive 
science, which it would’ resemble in so many respects, it would 
have no end. It would be the common work of generations, with 
men relieving one another in an incessantly renewed effort to per- 
ceive more intimately the mystery of existence by means of con- 
cepts which, as it is known, existence will always transcend. If 
the future is there before us, we do not have to take the trouble 
to predict it. For the ways of thought are slow, but it is certain 
that after the hesitations which thought must impose upon itself 
in order to know where it is going, it will not fail to embark upon 
its journey. 

ETIENNE GILSON 


PontiFicaL InstiruTe oF MeEpIAEVAL STupiEs, 
Toronto, CANADA 





THE MIDDLE AGES AND PHILOSOPHY 
(Presidential Address) 


Sle theme of this conference is a sort of symbol. Among 
Catholic philosophers it is a symbol of the progress which 
has been made, during the last half century, not only in our 
knowledge of mediaeval philosophy, but also in the purification 
of what is loosely called modern Scholasticism. The advances 
in our knowledge of mediaeval philosophy were not unconnected 
with, nor did they remain without any influence on, the meaning 
of modern Scholasticism. For, as everyone knows, modern 
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Scholasticism has its roots deep within mediaeval soil. The great 
theologians of the middle ages are its teachers. It is not at all 
surprising, therefore, that the more we learn about our teachers 
and their intellectual work, the better we understand the legacy 
that we have inherited from them. 

Thus, whereas we used to think that mediaeval philosophy was 
a homogeneous body of doctrines built in harmonious unity by 
the great thinkers of the middle ages, the historians are now tell- 
ing us that mediaeval philosophy contained not only areas of 
great agreement, but also areas of great disagreement. In fact, 
whereas we used to think that there was a mediaeval philosophy, 
we are now finding that St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure and John Duns Scotus were highly 
individual personalities who did not mind criticizing one another. 
Master Albert did not mind criticizing his pupil Thomas; St. 
Bonaventure did not mind opposing St. Thomas’ love for Aris- 
totle; Roger Bacon did not mind suggesting that the Parisian 
theologians had better go to school before they undertook to be- 
come professors; and John Duns did not mind opposing both the 
Augustinianism of St. Bonaventure and the Aristotelianism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. And if we wish to enter the 14th century, we 
would find that William of Ockham opposed John Duns Scotus 
as readily as he opposed St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Of course, these and other markings on the mediaeval philo- 
sophical landscape are not new discoveries of our own day. 
What is new is the appreciation with which these differences 
among mediaeval theologians are studied by modern historians. 
If the 13th century is still considered a great century, and rightly 
so, its greatness lies not only in the magnitude of some of its 
accomplishments, but also, as we are beginning to realize, in the 
gravity of the problems which beset it. We are the heirs of the 
13th century. What this has meant in the not too distant past 
is that we are the heirs of the great successes of the theologians 
of that century. But in more recent years we have come to 
understand that there are lessons for us not only in the triumphs 
of the theologians of the 13th century, but also in their struggles 
and even in their defeats. We are becoming, it seems to me, 
increasingly worthier heirs because there are some indications in 
our day that we are willing to learn from the struggles and de- 
feats of our teachers as well as from their triumphs. 
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The topic of the present convention is a case in point. The 
problem of existence touches philosophy at its most vital spot. 
Now while Scholastic philosophers have not been unaware of 
existence and existentialism, it is a fact that their present ap- 
preciation of existence is due, in no small measure, to an increas- 
ingly sensitive recognition that the great struggles of the 13th 
century were, in a very precise sense, struggles about existence. 

It is not my purpose to examine here the struggles of the 13th 
century, nor to discuss the question of the relations between 
philosophy and existence. Etienne Gilson’s paper, which Father 
John Kelly, C.S.B., has just read, has, by its magnificent his- 
torical vision, succeeded in throwing a remarkably clarifying 
light on the relations between philosophy and existence. What 
I wish to stress, however, is the fact that, since we are rational 
beings, and since it is necessary for us to use concepts as the 
means of our thinking, there is no way that we have of eliminat- 
ing the danger of making the human reason the servant of its 
concepts. But this means simply, not that the use of concepts 
condemns us to philosophy minus existence, but that we must 
guard against the power that we have to ruin philosophy, and to 
stifle our intellectual lives, by forsaking existence. In other 
words, the power of abstracting is a responsibility, but it is not 
a disease. That is why Gilson undertook in his paper not only 
to show the irrationality of existence without philosophy and the 
futility of philosophy without existence, but also to explain how 
conceptual knowledge can respect the rights of existence. 

Now my reason for saying this is not at all to point the lessons 
that Gilson has to teach. It is not exactly a secret that Gilson 
can point his own lessons. But it is important to remember the 
dangers to which our mode of knowing exposes us. Knowing by 
means of concepts, we are always open to the danger of finding 
in reality only that which can be contained in concepts. But 
this fact touches Catholic philosophers in other ways than those 
with which Gilson was concerned. 

For we are the victims of many historical disadvantages, dis- 
advantages which have influenced in a decisive way what we con- 
ceive philosophy to be and how we teach and expound it. Our 
great philosophical traditions come to us from the middle ages. 
A Scholasticism for which the eminent theologians of the 13th 
century are not founders and teachers is historically unthinkable; 
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and however much it may be true that philosophy is free of the 
contingencies of history, it is also true that for those who call 
themselves Scholastics, mediaeval thinkers are respected prede- 
cessors and teachers in the commun work of discovering philo- 
sophical truth. Living today on its merits as a philosophy, 
Scholasticism neither claims to be true because it has traditions 
nor does it uproot itself from its historical soil in order to have 
truth. In principle that is its ideal. But, in any case, it is part 
of the historical subtsance of what we call Scholasticism that it 
should have many traditions that come to it from mediaeval 
philosophy. 

Only, between modern Scholasticism and mediaeval philosophy, 
at least two events have intervened that have affected and dis- 
turbed our conception of philosophy in a decisive way. In the 
first place, as everyone knows and sometimes complains, 
mediaeval theologians did not elaborate philosophy for its own 
sake. The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, lived 
and moved within the domain of theology because it was a 
teacher and disciple of revealed wisdom that St. Thomas wanted 
to be, rather than a philosopher. That is simply a historical 
fact; but it is a historical fact with: important consequences. 
For what St. Thomas did with philosophy when he used it as a 
theologian cannot be for us a criterion as to how we should prac- 
tice it when we wish to develop it according to its own specifica- 
tion and for its own purposes. If we wish to be disciples of St: 
Thomas Aquinas, therefore, and it is a fact that many of us do, 
we are face to face with the tremendous task of giving to what 
we call Thomism an elaboration and a development which it did 
not have for St. Thomas himself. 

Now, in itself, this is a perfectly normal historical experience. 
But the transition from mediaeval to modern philosophy, includ- 
ing modern Scholasticism, was a transition in at least two direc- 
tions. On the one hand, it was a transition in the direction of 
recognizing for philosophy its proper autonomy and of develop- 
ing it according to its rational ideals. But it was also a transi- 
tion in the direction of developing philosophy within an order of 
concepts and within thought as its focal center. The second 
direction interfered with the first to the point of stifling it. In 
saying, therefore, that we are the victims of historical disad- 
vantages, what I have in mind is that modern Scholastic philos- 
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ophy grew to maturity as a philosophy during the very centuries 
when the metaphysics of existence was impoverished by the 
Nominalists and lost by the Cartesians. This is simply a his- 
torical fact. No doubt, during the very centuries when modern 
philosophers were making tremendous but de-ontologized ex- 
plorations of thought and ideas, Scholastic philosophers main- 
tained a metaphysics of being as being and therefore retained, 
no matter how imperfectly, some awareness of the existential 
actuality of being. Nevertheless, the philosophical textbooks of 
Scholasticism found in the modern world every invitation to 
present philosophy in a remarkably disproportioned way. 

We have no right to be either thankless or uncritical in the 
in the presence of our predecessors. And in stressing the his- 
torical embarrassments under which Scholasticism has grown, 
I have not meant to be an ungrateful critic. Heir of a mediaeval 
philosophy which was never fully developed in its own right, iso- 
lated contemporary of a modern philosophy which has lost every 
appreciation of existence, modern Scholasticism has yet tried to 
bring the truth such as it knew it to the attention of the world 
in which it lived. ‘It is not criticism to say that it has often re- 
flected the world in which it lived, allowing its philosophical con- 
temporaries to pose its problems for it and sometimes even to 
name the conditions of philosophical discussion. In any case, 
the question to consider is whether Scholasticism has had in the 
modern world the opportunity and the impetus to elaborate itself 
according to its deeply existential inspirations. In fact, there are 
good reasons for thinking that modern Scholasticism did not have 
the chance to expound and to purify itself adequately until the 
end of the 19th century when the acceleration in the study of 
mediaeval philosophy brought modern Scholastics face to face 
with the accomplishments of their mediaeval predecessors. And 
this return to the 13th century has meant for modern Scholastic- 
ism not only a deeper and more accurate knowledge of the tre- 
mendously complicated life of that age, but also a renewed and 
more sensitive understanding of what philosophy might have 
been in the Christian world had it developed acording to its « 
mediaeval inspiration. 

Thanks to the results of some seventy-five years of research 
in mediaeval philosophy, we are in a position today to under- 
stand and to recapture some important lessons about man and 
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philosophy that the theologians of the 13th century were unanim- 
ous in teaching. We have only to ask what philosophy is and 
what is its place in the life of man in order to receive from St. 
Thomas Aquinas himself a remarkable answer. And the answer 
is remarkable because it enables us to see very clearly how the 
abstractive activity of the human intellect can do violence not 
only to the reality of things, as Gilson has warned, but also to_ 
the reality of man himself. 

It is not uncommon to suppose that philosophy is a body of 
well ordered concepts. From this point of view, philosophy is 
very much like an abstract map of reality, and the teaching of 
philosophy has similarly been the introduction of students to the 
art of being mapmakers or, at least, readers of maps. The maps 
they read are our philosophical textbooks. It is there that they 
are supposed to learn the great’ secrets of reality and its great 
truths. I shall not mind if I am told that these remarks are 
exaggerations, for my aim in making them is not at all to criticize 
what philosophical textbooks have been. Everyone admits that 
there are evils in our textbooks, and nothing surely is gained by 
merely repeating that admission. My point is rather that, in 
contrast to the abstract formalism which philosophy often has 
in textbooks, philosophy as understood by St. Thomas Aquinas 
was an intensely living thing. May I state this contrast some- 
what more directly by saying that philosophy for St. Thomas 
Aquinas was primarily a journey, whereas in our textbooks it is 
simply a body of abstractions. Now St. Thomas knew very well 
that we cannot do without abstractions when we philosophize, 
just as we know very well that abstractions are simply the means 
of philosophizing. And yet, in spite of this, the difference re- 
mains. Philosophy in the hands of St. Thomas Aquinas had a 
spiritual dynamism within it, born of man’s experience of exis- 
tence, which forced man to follow the mystery of existence to its 
source and so to complete the deepest call of his own rationality. 
If the intellect progresses in its work and develops its life by 
means of the being that it borrows from things, that work and 
that life are not themselves abstractions. And the term of that 
progress is not simply the rounding out of an abstract body of 
ideas, it is much more the full inner awakening of man to his 
rational creaturehood. 
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If we wish to recapture the sense of this Thomistic doctrine, 
we must be prepared to find in St. Thomas Aquinas much more 
than the science of the management of concepts which Aristotle 
taught him. If we see in St. Thomas Aquinas only the Aris- 
totelianism which he is supposed to contain, we shall never ex- 
plain how it is that he did not add to that Aristotelianism but 
rather transformed it from the beginning. For how does it 
happen that St. Thomas Aquinas can use Aristotelianism as his 
philosophical instrument and yet transcend reason in a way that 
Aristotle himself never did? That this is so is clear enough. 
The Aristotelian man finds his destiny by being a distant imitator 
of the supreme self-thinking Thought which is the Aristotelian 
highest God. This Aristotelian man is in no sense a creature, nor 
is the Aristotelian God a Creator, for He explains the order of 
the world without explaining the origin of being. That is why 
rationality is for the Aristotelian man an impassible refuge from 
the world rather than a horizon forever directing man towards 
the source of existence, including his own. 

No, St. Thomas did not build an Aristotelianism; he rather 
gave to it a new life by making it the instrument of a reason 
which already knew its creaturehood when it began to read Aris- 
totle. To remember only the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas is to forget that magnificent Christian man who shines 
forth from the pages of the two Summae. He is a creature, a 
rational creature, and to him rationality is not the closed imita- 
tion of God, but a turning to Him. For how else shall the ra- 
tional creature be itself except by being rational? And how else 
shall it be rational except by existing rationally? And because 
he is a ratoinal creature, the Thomistic man possesses his ration- 
ality not simply as a tag announcing the sortness of his being, 
but as the intrinsic and specifying drive of his actuality. The 
point may be put more briefly by saying that for St. Thomas 
Aquinas man cannot be a man without pursuing wisdom. And, 
be it observed, to pursue wisdom is not an exterior occupation in 
which man involves himself; it is the completion which he seeks 
in the name of his very actuality. For in the roots of its nature, 
the rational and spiritual creature is made for the vision of God; 
and though this vision is given to man supernaturally, the fact 
remains that the end of the rational creature is the vision of God. 
That is why St. Thomas Aquinas, who knows perfectly well that 
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God could have saved man without the Incarnation, just as he 
knows that the salvation of man was the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion, urges nevertheless that unless God had traversed the dis- 
tance from the infinite to the finite, man, whose perfect beatitude 
was to be found in the vision of God alone, would have despaired 
of reaching it. Such is the high calling of man—a calling which 
begins in man’s actuality as a rational creature. 

That such a conception of man has taken us far beyond the 
limits of philosophy is perfectly clear; and, in truth, I do not 
know how one could give an integral picture of the Thomistic 
man without going far beyond the limits of philosophy. But my 
point in doing so has not been to illustrate the deep humanism 
of St. Thomas’ theology; it is rather to insist on the deep existen- 
tialism of his philosophy and of his conception of man. He was 
expert in the use of abstractions, and yet they did not weigh 
heavily upon him. Philosophy was for him a living thing be- 
cause it was primarily a work of life. Against the invitations 
of the Greeks and the Arabs, he refused consistently to sacrifice 
either the human intellect or its work to abstract essences. On 
the contrary, true to the ideals of the Christian world of creatures 
in which he lived and moved, he realized with a sensitiveness 
which is extraordinary because it is so infrequent that philosophy 
never exists by being reported. 

We are engaged at the present time in rediscovering the philos- 
ophies of the middle ages. Admittedly, such a rediscovery can 
have many healthy effects upon our study of philosophy. It can 
turn us away from those who have merely summarized the argu- 
ments of mediaeval thinkers, and it can turn us towards those 
who used these arguments in their personal effort to discover the 
truth. It can give us a greater sense and appreciation of the deep 
attractions and the great difficulties involved in the philosophical 
life. Above all, our growing acquaintaince with mediaeval 
philosophers can help us to turn away from the illusion that an 
abridged report of a philosophical argument is itself a genuinely 
philosophical argument, just as it can help to turn us away from 
the illusion that the function of the teacher of philosophy is to 
report what philosophers have thought and said. If there is a 
sin against man in philosophy, it is the sin to which philosophical 
textbooks are liable. It is, let me repeat, the sin of supposing 
that philosophy can exist by being reported. For a reported 
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philosophy, that is to say, a philosophy that exists by report, is 
one which is to be found neither in him from whom it is supposed 
to come nor in him who is acting as its reporter. 

That is why the rediscovery of the study of mediaeval philos- 
ophers is bound to be a benefit for those who are its heirs. To 
substitute the reading and the study of St. Thomas Aquinas for 
any Thomistic manual is already a step in the right direction. 
But it is a step that is not without its dangers. For just as it is 
possible to destroy philosophy by giving to it only a reported 
existence, so it is possible to destroy Thomism if we insist upon 
being merely its reporters. For we sometimes write as though, 
by the mere act of filling our books with quotations from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, we are filling them with truth. Now a reported 
Thomism is really dead; and if we are content simply to be its 
reporters, why then, it is dead in us. But let us observe, it is 
dead in us, not because it has not lived and is incapable of living 
again, but because we are dead and cannot give it life in our- 
selves. 

Rather than resign ourselves to such a death, we must be true 
to the spirit of St. Thomas himself. You do not have to read 
him for very long in order to discover that he treated his prede- 
cessors as living men and not as buried doctrines. To him, Aris- 
totle was an intellectual contemporary, and this is so because 
what was true in Aristotelianism was not buried in 4th century 
Athens. On the other hand, the Aristotelian truths that St. 
Thomas came to accept did not circulate in history as disem- 
bodied abstractions. They could always exist in history pro- 
vided that men thought them again and gave to them a worthy 
intellectual existence. If the past, therefore, can be to St. 
Thomas a contemporary, that is because he gave to the truths 
of that past, not a reported, but an actual existence within his 
own mind. I say he did not report the ideas of the past; he re- 
thought them, and he rethought them from the beginning. What 
St. Thomas learned he saw and made his own. He never adopted 
an antiquarian attitude toward the history of philosophy. The 
record of history was always for him the unfolding of truth; and 
if such be the case, it can mean only that he saw that record in 
the living present which he gave to it in and by his own intellect. 

This is the direction which, as it seems to me, modern Scholas- 
ticism must take if it is to progress according to the inspiration 
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of its innermost ideals. It must see philosophy not merely in 
terms of the abstractions that man uses to express it, but much 
more in terms of the living activity and direction that is in him 
when he expresses it. Seeing philosophy in the light of the exis- 
tential exigencies of man’s being is a sure guarantee that we 
shall refuse to find philosophy anywhere except where it is, 
namely, in the human intellect. For the same reason, we shall 
refuse to think that teaching it consists in reporting it to others: 
We shall rather try to see it and possess it ourselves, and by 
communicating to others that which is communicable, we shall 
trust that they will come to see it and possess it themselves. 
Having lived for generations under the abstract shadow of 
modern philosophy, Scholasticism today is learning from the best 
of mediaeval thought to turn towards the world of existence. Let 
us even hope that we are approaching the day when our philo- 
sophical textbooks will not be satisfied merely to report the 
words of the philosophical masters of the past. Philosophy in 
the present cannot exist or be taught by resting on the work of 
the past. If our philosophical roots are in the past, and they 
are, they must live in us in order to guide us. St. Thomas can 
teach us only if he lives now, and he can live now only if we 
give to his principles a genuine life in ourselves. That is already 
for us to be philosophers in our own right and not merely re- 
porters of philosophy; that is for the past really to exist in us, 
but not as a dead cargo. For then truth will exist in the his- 
torical present with all the freedom that truth always has, within 
history, from history itself. 
Anton C. Puais, President 


PontTIFICAL INSTITUTE OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 
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THE EXISTENTIALISM OF ST. THOMAS 


INCE the philosophy of St. Thomas is not a system? but a 
wisdom, it cannot properly be denominated by any word end- 


1“ A system and a body of doctrine are poles apart. A body of doctrine 
is certainly coherent, just as truth is coherent. No one element of it can 
be in opposition to another, and, if we are concerned with necessary ele- 
ments, no one element can be sacrificed without the loss of another, so 
much so that you tear down the whole building, so to speak, if you remove 
a single stone. Such is the glory of truth at its summit, without the admix- 
ture of any prejudgments resting on error. 
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ing in ism. Consequently, the word “ existentialism ” in the title 
of this paper should not be regarded as a denomination, but 
rather as an apt and convenient description.. It is intended 
simply to indicate that the thought of St. Thomas is deeply con- 
cerned with the question of existence and that the solutions he 
proposes to the problems arising therefrom are definitely “ exis- 
tential ” as opposed to the “ essentialist ” outlook of many philos- 
ophers, ancient, mediaeval and modern. 

Confronted with the problem of being, as every philosopher has 
been since philosophy began, St. Thomas faced the question of 
existence squarely and brought the full measure of his intellectual 
genius to bear upon its solution. For him, the problem was not 
to determine the meaning of the concept “ existence ” nor the use 
of the word “ existence” as an abstract term designating the 
“ property ” attributed to all existing beings in virtue of the fact 
that they are. The real task is to investigate the import of the 
exercise of that primary act of existing (esse) by which what- 
ever is, 7s (exists) and which is the indispensable condition of 
its every action and of all knowledge of it.2, For what does not 
exist neither acts nor is known. 

Existence taken in the former sense does not constitute a spe- 
cial problem different from that involved in the use of any other 
abstract term.? But in the latter sense it raises the whole ques- 


“A system, however, is quite a different thing. It is not deduced from 
the first principles of the branch of knowledge in question, (such as are, in 
theology, the articles of faith), inferring therefrom manifold conclusions, 
from the complexus of which arises a new increment of knowledge, a new 
birth; a system is merely a hypothetical explanation of things impossible 
of demonstration; not having a principle of demonstration, it merely pro- 
vides a form or mold for the elements in question, a mold formed and con- 
ceived by the mind artificially by the help of which we can conveniently 
unite and co-adapt the elements according to our scheme.” Maurice de la 


Taille, S.J., The Mystery of Faith, Sheed and Ward, London and New York, 
1940, p. ix. 


2“TLexistence est la propriété commune que les étres tiennent de leur 
acte d’exister. En vertu de sa communauté méme, |’existence est une no- 
tion abstraite. C’est pourquoi l’existence n’existe pas. Au contraire, 
l’exister est l’acte en vertu duquel un certain étre est”. Etienne Gilson, 
Limites existentielles de la philosophie, in Ezistence, Essais par Albert 
Camus et al. Paris, Gallimard, 1945, p. 69. 


8 It may, indeed, conceal one or reveal that one has been left unsolved; 
unless, of course, it presupposes that it has already received a solution. 
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tion of the intelligibility of the act of existence (esse) and the 
role it plays not only in the metaphysics of being but also in the 
ontology of knowing, desiring, loving and acting. 


The contemporary crisis of philosophical thinking, of which 
the spread of “ existentialism ” is an indication, clearly shows 
how acute this problem of the intelligibility of existence has be- 
come. Through all the protests raised by “ existentialist ” think- 
ers against the speculative, scientific philosophy of the Greeks 
and the pretensions of modern “ classical ” metaphysics to con- 
fine philosophy to the deduction of reality and its relations by 
analysis from intelligible essence or the object of knowledge,* 
there runs a deep sense of the irreducible, individual, incom- 
municable act of existing which makes that which 7s to be a sub- 
ject in its own right and as such incapable of being objectified 
in a concept. Through all the concern for moral integrity and 
all the keen and penetrating analyses of the psychology of dread,® 
revolt,® and spiritual nausea* in which these brilliant thinkers 
reveal hitherto unplumbed depths of mental anguish and frustra- 
tion, is clearly discernible the quest for something which trans- 
cends both history, with its inexplicable contingencies, its facts 
and its events, and philosophy, with its intelligible necessities, 
its essential relations and its universal concepts. Even though 
that quest for transcendence become a surrender to “ transde- 


4 Cf. Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, in Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und 
phenomenologische Forschung. VIII., 1927, pp. 2-4. According to Heideg- 
ger, the real problem of Metaphysics has been completely forgotten in our 
day. The data of the question must be taken up where the first Greek 
philosophers left them and an effort be made to tear down the whole edifice 
of thought which tradition has raised on that foundation. Contemporary 
pseudo-metaphysics, he adds, no longer even succeeds in concealing the in- 
surmountable difficulties to which it leads, behind its screen of bogus evi- 
dence. Compare, Léon Chestov, Athénes et Jérusalem. (Tr. Boris de 
Schloezer) Paris, 1938, 1#re et 2ieme parties. 


5 Cf. Sorin Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, Trans. Robert Payne, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1939. passim. Heidegger says: “ Kierkegaard anal- 
yzed the phenomenon of dread (angst) with the greatest precision”. Sein 
und Zeit, p. 190, n. 


6 See Albert Camus, Remarque sur la révolte, in Existence (cf. note 1 
above) pp. 9-23. 


7 Cf. Jean Paul Sartre, La Nausée, pp. 162-167. 
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scendence ” § and deliver human life to the slavery of all that is 
of the earth, earthy, yet it is a witness to the insatiable appetite 
of man for more than time can give or abstract thought reveal. 

To go no further back than Kierkegaard, the religious origins 
and spiritual inspirations of this revolt against idealistic meta- 
physics are unmistakable; and in the minds of more than one of 
our contemporary “ existentialist ” philosophers, a profound con- 
cern for the defense of inwardness and direct, immediate religious 
experience still predominates. Others among them, however, re- 
pudiate religious considerations and attempt to secularize or 
“ laicize ” those deep stirrings of the soul along with any theolog- 
ical significance which may be attached to them, and seek a solu- 
tion in some magic power which may well be the spirit that leads 
to an atheistic nihilism. Do they not realize that this is itself a 
religious decision, if only a negative one? 

At any rate, whatever the issue in the case of these or those 
individual thinkers, the question of the communicability and in- 
telligibility of the act of existing, which alone can give meaning 
to philosophy and history, lies at the root of the problem and 
clamours for solution. If existence (esse) is utterly incom- 
municable and invincibly unintelligible, then nothing is real, 
nothing is intelligible; irrationality, contradiction and nothing- 
ness constitute existence. History is chaos, illusion; and philos- 
ophy becomes but a system of “ ciphers ” 2° without significance 
except in a fictitious world of pure speculation, remote from all 
experience and existence. 

In the thirteenth century St. Thomas Aquinas had to face an 
intellectual situation in which the elements involved in the con- 
temporary crisis of philosophical reflection were present in 
germ.14 The neo-platonic view of being as form, espoused by 


8 The word is Jean Wahl’s. Cf. A. de Waelhens, La Philosophie de Mar- 
tin Heidegger. Louvain, 1942, p. 361 f. 


® For an illustration of the contrast between these attitudes, see Maxi- 
milian Beck, Existentialism, Rationalism and Christian Faith, in The Jour- 


nal of Religion XXVI4, (Oct. 1946) pp. 243-295; also, Benjamin Fondane, 
Le Lundi Existentiel in Existence (cf. supra N. 1). 


10See Karl Jaspers, Philosophie, 3 vols. Berlin, 1932, Vol. III. Meta- 
physik passim. Cf. James Collins, Philosophy of Existence and Positive 
Religion, in The Modern Schoolman, XXIII, 2 (Jan. 1946) p. 88. 


11 For a brief, clear statement of the intellectual situation in the thir- 


teenth century see A. C. Pegis’ Introduction to his translation of Basic 
Writings of St. Thomas. New York, 1945. 
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Avicennians, the Aristotelian conception of being as substance, 
supported by Averroists, the Maimonidean doctrine of the equi- 
vocity of being dear to Jewish thinkers and the distrust of the 
“ philosophers ” prevalent among mediaeval Augustinians, like 
St. Bonaventure for example—all these attitudes of thought fo- 
cussed attention on the problem of the value of rational specula- 
tion for true knowledge of what is. On the one hand, St. Thomas 
would have none of the platonic theory which identified being 
with the intelligible, thus deexistentializing being, nor succumb 
to the dialectical subtleties of the Abelardian and Porretanian 
stripe which tended to regard existence as a concretized logic. 
On the other hand, he refused to join the long line of those who, 
from Tertullian !* and Tatian 1* to St. Bernard of Clairvaux,'* 
disparaged the powers of human understanding in face of an 
existing world and had recourse to mysticism to solve the great 
problems of existence. 

The enigma of being, the incommunicability of the individual 
existence of things which are, on the one hand, and the absolute 
necessity for knowledge of a communication of some sort between 
knower and known, on the other, raises a problem which has 
puzzled philosophers from time immemorial. The myths of 
Plato, the dualism of Aristotle’s Thought of Thoughts and Eter- 
nal Matter, the One beyond being and knowledge of Plotinus, the 
philosophies of pure possibility, and all the agnosticisms that the 
world has known, witness by their failure to reconcile existence 
with the intelligibility of what is, that no existent whatsoever 
can issue from thought (unless perhaps that Thought itself be 
Esse). “ By taking thought no man can add one cubit to his 
stature.” 

One may scrutinize and analyze the nature or essence and the 
operations of things, the processes of knowing, the yearnings and 
stirrings of passion and love, yet never find in any or all of these 
any reason for the existence of those things and of their opera- 


12“ What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?” is Tertullian’s question 
(De Praesciptione Haereticorum, P.L. II, 13-92) and the source of the title 
of Chestov’s work Athénes et Jérusalem in which rational philosophy is so 
severely indicted. 


13 Tatian’s famous Address to the Greeks (P.G. VI 227-312) is one unin- 
terrupted attack on Greek culture and philosophy. 


14 Cf. Et. Gilson, La Théologie Mystique de S. Bernard, Paris, 1934. 
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tions or of our knowledge or our love. Analysis and reflection re- 
veal what is in ever increasing fullness and detail but can never 
yield the reason for its being what it is. 

Faced with this enigma, philosophy has only two alternatives: 
Either the root of all reality, existence, is irrational, and reason 
incapable of ultimately justifying either itself or the things it 
knows; or beyond the modes of knowing or any conceivable 
knower, Existence (Esse) is known to Itself, not as something 
other, but as pure Self-identity. That would indeed explain the 
problem, were we not puzzled by the existence of so many things 
which are not identical with each other. For, if existence is self- 
identity why are there and how can there be so many things 
which are, by their very being (esse), other. Jean Paul Sartre 
has felt what he has called the radical superfluousness 7° of all 
forms of existence in face of existence itself.1® 

Are not all those forms of being mere mental constructs, the 
futile results of reason’s efforts to conceive the inconceivable and 
to represent in concepts and definitions that which eludes all con- 


15 “ Superfluous”, of course, is not the word—it leads to chaos, contra- 
diction and death—but surely the being (esse) of all things which have 
existence is gratuitous. Having no claim to existence inscribed in their 
very nature, that they exist can be due solely to the generosity of Existence 
Itself (Ipsum Esse), the voluntary, free and gratuitous overflowing (and in 
this purely etymological sense alone “superfluity ”) of being (esse) from 
Being (Esse) into beings (entia). 


16“ Nous étions un tas d’existants génés, embarrassés de nous-mémes, 
nous n’avions pas la moindre raison d’étre 1a, ni les uns ni les autres, chaque 
existant, confus, vaguement inquiet, se sentait de trop par rapport aux 
autres. De trop: c’était le seul rapport que je pusse établir entre ces arbres, 
ces grilles, ces cailloux. En vain cherchais-je 4 compter Jes marrioniers, a 
les situer . . . 4 comparer leur hauteur avec celle des platanes: chacun 
d’eux s’échappait des relations ot je cherchais a |’enfermer, s’isolait, dé- 
bordait. Ces relations (que je m/’obstinais 4 maintenir pour retarder 
lécroulement du monde humain, des mesures, des quantités, des directions) 
j’en sentais l’arbitraire; elles ne mordaient plus sur les choses. De trop, le 
marronnier ... Et moi—veule, alangui, obscéne, digérant, ballotant de 
mornes pensées—moi aussi j’étais de trop .. . Je révais vaguement de me 
suprimer, pour anéantir au moins une de ces existences superflues. Mais 
ma mort méme eit été de trop. De trop, mon cadavre .. . Et la chair 
rongée eit été de trop dans la terre qui l’eut recue et mes os, enfin, net- 
toyées, écorcés, propres et nets comme des dents eussent encore été de trop: 
j’étais de trop pour l’éternité.” Jean Paul Sartre, La Nausée, as quoted by 
Waelhens, op. cit. p. 367. 
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ception and defies all definition—Existence itself? Concepts and 
definitions may be adequate means to deal with essences. But 
essences are in the last analysis simply intelligibles, not existents. 
Even to speak of existents is to persist in interpreting existence 
in terms of an essence shared by many. Existents are forms of 
being, essences, they do not exist. Only Existence exists and it 
is inconceivable. Essences are entirely superfluous. 


Essence can never produce or explain existence. The intellible. 


remains merely the intelligible, whatever its form. It is forever 
“ essential” and never can become or cause the “ existential ”. 
The analysis of the intelligible may reveal the realm of the pos- 
sible; yet the whole range of possibility discernible by such de- 
duction does not transcend the possibly intelligible. It yields 
no evidence of the possibility of existence and much less of the 
fact of existence. 

On the other hand, no refinement of analysis, no flights of 
speculative deduction can eliminate the evidence of existing real- 
ity or bridge the chasm between the abstract intelligible and the 
concrete fact of existence. The analysis of essence cannot, in- 
deed, explain existence; but neither can it explain it away. 
“ L’existence s’impose.” 

Is there no wisdom which can embrace at once the contingency 
of the factual and the necessity of the intelligible? Is there no 
philosophy which can give the true reason for the existence of 
many beings, on the one hand, and the unity of all beings in be- 
ing, on the other? 

Only a philosophy which does not shirk, evade or ignore the 
problem of the apprehension by the intellect of being (esse) 
within the very things which present themselves as objects of 
sensible experience can even begin to approach the solution of 
the larger problem of being and existence. For, it is only 
through the senses that the intellect of man can encounter the real 
and it is there, or not at all, that an element of necessity can be 
discovered within the actually contingent. 

But that is only a beginning. For, the necessity (esse) found 
within the contingent does not belong to the contingent as such. 
The actually existent contingent is necessary only because it 
actually exists, not because its essence demands existence. Be- 
ing contingent, it might never have existed; and while, since it 
exists, it must necessarily exist, it necessarily exists only so long 
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as it continues to exist. Why then does it exist at all, why did 
it ever come into existence? Whence does it derive that very 
real but tenuous necessity, when all the while it is intrinsically, 
essentially contingent? 

We have repeatedly emphasized, in common with modern exis- 
tentialists, that abstract essence cannot cause concrete existence. 
But what is there to prevent Existence Itself from causing exis- 
tents? No necessary link binds the necessary existence of Pure 
Being to the contingent existence of beings. Yet may not Pure 
Being freely give being to beings, communicating to them at the 
same time the existence (esse) which makes them be and the 
essence (which is but the limitation of that existence (esse)) by 
which they are what they are? 

Philosophy unaided has never succeeded in reaching such 
depths of insight into the problem of existence. But when He 
Who Is revealed that in the beginning He made the heavens and 
the earth, philosophy could see that only thus could beings have 
being. 

Some existentialists who rightly feel that it is a matter of the 
utmost importance to transcend the dialectic of the idea in order 
to reach existence, boggle at the truly Transcendent, if they do 
not descend into the agonizing depths of pure negation, and get 
no farther than the rather jejune transcendance of contingent 
being which is simply there (Dasein). Others attempt to take 
the leap of blind and irrational belief, thinking they do honour to 
God in despising the work of His hands—the reason of man and 
the manifold reflection of His uncreated Truth in the beings .of 
this world. | 

Without the simplicity of mind (which some disparagingly dub 
naivete) which bows te the evidence of things seen and heard 
and the open-mindedness which disposes one to accept the truth 
of the origin of beings from Being, the problem of existence is 
utterly insoluble. But knowing that things are and that they 
have being because of a gratuitous gift of Being, philosophy can 
go forward to examine what it means to have being. 

In the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, being (ens) is any- 
thing which has being (esse).17 “ Ens” is, as it were, a “ Habens 
Esse’. It is obviously not the same thing to have being and to 
be being. Everything which has being 7s something but that 


17 Ens dicitur quasi esse habens (In XII Metaph. 1. Cathala No. 2419). 
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“ something ” which it is, is not the being (esse) which it has. 
The way it has being depends, of course, upon the sort of thing 
it is, since it could not be the sort of thing it is unless it had being 
in that way. Despite the efforts of existentialists to divorce exis- 
tence from all “ forms ” of existence, there can be.no being (ens) 
—except Being (Ipsum Esse)—in which the “ form ” of its exis- 
tence (or to speak more accurately, the essence of the being) does 
not play a determining role. It is as impossible to de-essentialize 
existence as it is to de-existentialize essence.1* Else the selfsame 
being could be essentially itself and essentially other than itself 
without either ceasing to be or suffering any modification of its 
existence. Such an absurdity, of course, cannot stand and the 
only point of making this brief excursion into the dialectic of the 
contradictory is to emphasize the importance of distinguishing 
the various ways in which beings may have being. 

Being (esse), says St. Thomas, may either signify the verbal 
copula of a proposition or the act of being (esse) of an existing 
being (ens). In the first instance what is indicated by the term 
being (esse) is simply the combination which the mind effects 
between the subject and predicate of an enunciation; being (esse) 
in this sense, does not set up anything whatsoever in real, phys- 
ical existence but only within its own act of judging. Conse- 
quently it can be attributed to anything about which a proposi- 
tion can be formed, whether that be a being (ens) or a privation 
of being or even a negation of being. 

In the second instance, however, only that which actually is 
(exists) can be designated as having being (esse), for, in this 
sense, being (esse) is the act of whatever is a being (an “ens”, 
a “ habens esse ’’) precisely insofar as it is a being. 

Properly speaking, being (esse) belongs only to such beings 
as are properly and truly beings (entia), namely subsistent be- 
ings, beings which are themselves; not beings which are attributes, 
forms or parts of other beings. Properly, therefore, to have be- 
ing signifies to subsist. Every attribution of being to beings 


18 Even the Existence (esse) of God is not de-essentialized by St. 


Thomas. He does not say that God has no essence—although he cites this - 


as the opinion of some thinkers—but rather that the Essence of God is 
Esse. On the other hand, essence is not de-existentialized even in the realm 
of the possible for the possible is possible only because it is—i.e., in the in- 
effable actuality of the pure act of being which is God. 
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which do not subsist is made only in virtue of the being (esse) of 
the subsistent. 


When things which are not subsistent—accidents, forms, parts 
—are said to be or to exist, what is meant is not that those things 
really and truly have being (esse), but that by, through or be- 
cause of them, subsistent beings have being in this that or the 
other way. For the subsistent has not only that being (esse) 
which results from the actual coalescence of all the elements 
which integrate its unity, but also that being (esse) which be- 
longs to it by reason of its accidental determinations.’® 


19“ Respondeo dicendum, quod esse dupliciter dicitur, ut patet per 
Philosophum in V. Metaph., et in quadam Glossa Origenis super principium 
Joan. Uno modo, secundum quod est copula verbalis significans com- 
positionem cujuslibet enuntiationis quam anima facit; unde hoc esse non 
est aliquid in rerum natura, sed tantum in actu animae componentis et 
dividentis; et sic esse attribuitur omni ei de quo potest propositio formari, 
sive sit ens, sive privatio entis; dicimus enim caecitatem esse. Alio modo 
esse dicitur actus entis in quantum est ens, idest quo denominatur aliquid 
ens actu in rerum natura; et sic esse non attribuitur nisi rebus ipsis quae 
in decem generibus continentur; unde ens a tali esse dictum per decem 
genera dividitur. Sed hoc esse attribuitur alicui dupliciter. Uno modo ut 
sicut ei quod proprie et vere habet esse vel est; et sic attribuitur soli sub- 
stantiae per se subsistenti: unde quod vere est, dicitur substantia in I 
Physic. Omnia vero quae non per se subsistunt, sed in alio et cum alio, 
sive sint accidentia sive formae substantiales aut quaclibet partes, non 
habent esse ita ut ipsa vere sint, sed attribuitur eis esse. Alio modo, idest 
ut quo aliquid est; sicut albedo dicitur esse, non quia ipsa in se subsistat, 
sed quia ea aliquid habet esse album. 

“Esse ergo proprie et vere non attribuitur nisi rei per se subsistenti; huic 
autem attribuitur esse duplex. Unum scilicent esse resultans ex his ex 
quibus ejus unitas integratur, quoud proprium est esse suppositi sub- 
stantiale. Aliud esse est supposito attributum praeter ea quae integrant 
ipsum; quod est esse superadditum, scilicet accidentale; ut esse album 
attribuitur Socrati cum dicitur, Socrates est albus. Quia ergo in Christo 
ponimus unam rem subsistentem tantum, ad cujus integritatem concurrit 
etiam humanitas, quia unum suppositum est utriusque naturae; ideo 
oportet dicere quod esse substantiale, quod proprie attribuitur supposito, 
in Christo est unum tantum; habet autem unitatem ex ipso supposito, et 
non ex.naturis. Si tamen ponatur humanitas a divinitate separari, tunc 
humanitas.suum esse habebit aliud ab esse divino. Non enim impediebat 
quin proprium esse haberet nisi hoc quod non erat per se subsistens; sicut 
si area. asset quoddam individuum naturale, ipsa tota non haberet nisi 


untim esse; quaelibet tamen partium ejus ab arca separata proprium esse 
habebit ”. Quod]. IX 3, c. 
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It would be a mistake to interpret this apparently static man- 
ner of discussing being (esse) as implying that being (esse) itself 
is static. The first effect (if one may so speak) of the act of 
existence communicated to creatures by Being Himself is to set 
them there outside their Cause and to make them subsist. But 
at this point, they have only begun to be. To continue to be they 
cannot rest inert but must surge forward to the fulfilment of their 
existence. Nero 

Things which “have being” are not “just there” (Dasein) 
like lumps of static essence, inert, immovable, unprogressive and 
unchanging. The act of existence (esse) is not a state, it is an 
act, the act of all acts, and, therefore, must be understood as act 
and not as any static and definable object of conception. Esse is 
dynamic impulse, energy, act—the first, the most persistent and 
enduring of all dynamisms, all energies, all acts. In all things on 
earth the act of being (esse) is the consubstantial urge of na- 
ture,”° a restless, striving force, carrying each being (ens) onward, 
from within the depths of its own reality to its full self- 
achievement, i.e., fully to be what by its nature it is apt to be- 
come. One never is, at any moment of time, all that one really 
is; to be (esse) means more than that, for it embraces not only 
subsistere—the actus primus entis (so often thought of as static 
because the term connotes a standing). but also tendere (the 
dynamism immanent in operation—the actus secundus entis) and 
requiescere, the actus ultimus entis (the vital repose in the end 
achieved, characterized in spiritual beings by the tranquil exer- 
cise of all that is highest and most perfect in intellectual and 
voluntary activity) .24 

Existence (esse), therefore, in the thought of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, though frequently used to express subsistence only, has 


20 Was it not esse that Bergsor was seeking, all his life, to describe but 
failed because he could not conceive of a dynamism which wrought no 
change? “I am Who am” meant, perhaps, for him “I am what I am”. 
But who can judge? Maritain and Gilson still call him “ Master” and they 
know whereof they speak. 


21 Jt is interesting to note that the Liturgical prayer for the repose of 
the souls of the departed gives as a parallelism to eternal rest, the perpetual 
shining of eternal light. When we reflect what energy is ascribed to the 
radiation of light, the dynamic repose of a spiritual being in possession of 
its end may be in some measure appreciated—“ Requiem aeternam dona 
eis, Domine, et lux perpetua luceat eis.” 
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a threefold connotation which, when occasion arises, St. Thomas 
expressly distinguishes.22 The seeming incompatibility between 
the interiority or subjectivity of being on the one hand, and the 
exteriority of the known and the objectivity of knowledge on the 
other, is overcome because the knower is not repulsed by existants 
but feeds upon the essences of things known and progressively | 
approaches, through the vital assimilation of all that it encount- 
ers in the world, towards complete self-identity through know]l- 
edge.2 Esse permeates the history of the individual (as well as 
all history) and each person grows with every act which brings 
it closer to the end. This it cannot attain by its own natural 
powers but it is here where creation and salvation close the cycle 
of spiritual existence and the esse which issued gratuitously from 
Him Who Is, returns to its source through that same gratuity. 

But what of those beings which do not progress by knowledge 
and love towards final repose in perfect Subjectivity and com- 
plete Self-Identity but stand in the world of bodily things, gross 
and material, an apparent affront and a perpetual challenge to 
intelligence? There they are, yet no analysis of their nature, no 
deduction of their properties, no process of scientific investigation 
can explain why they exist. Simply by being (existing), they 
assert their individual privacy, their own proper and incom- 
municable subjectivity, their exteriority and otherness in the face 
of all else but themselves. Singular, individual and immersed in 
matter, they cannot be embraced by any common form. Recal- 
citrant to the objectivication of their existence, the root and 
source of all their outward appearances, no concept is capable of 
revealing them in all their reality to knowledge. 

Refusing, on the one hand, by the mere fact of existing, wholly 
to give themselves (for so, they would lose their very existence) 


22“ Ejusdem rationis sit tendere in finem, et in fine quodammodo 
quiescere . .. Haec autem duo inveniuntur competere ipsi esse.” A little 
further along in the same paragraph St. Thomas speaks of the “esse quo 
(res) subsistunt”. (De Ver, XXI, 2, c). So, to “esse” belong, subsistere, 
tendere, and quiescere. 


23“ Cognoscentia a non cognoscentibus in hoc distinguuntur, quia non 
cognoscentia nihil habent, nisi formam suam tantum, sed cognoscens natum 
est habere formam etiam rei alterius .. . Unde manifestum est, quod natura 
rei non cognoscentis est magis coarctata, et limitata. Natura autem rerum 
cognoscentium habet majorem amplitudinem, et extensionem; propter quod 
dicit Philos. quod anima est quodammodo omnia.” Sum. Theol. I. xiv, 1, c. 
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they remain, on the other hand, estranged from all that surrounds 
them, alone and isolated, for they do not assimilate unto them- 
selves the forms and essences of other things. Having naught 
but their own forms alone, they develop no amplitude or expan- 
sion of their being. Self-centered, resistant, each clinging to its 
own unsharable act of existence, each a subject in its own right 
and, as such, unable to become an object without ceasing to be, 


every individual existant appears to strengthen the conviction of ° 


those philosophers who contend that beings defy intelligence and 
true reality transcends all knowing. Small wonder, then, that 
material existence appears to such philosophers to be the darkness 
which no light of reason can penetrate (Plotinus) the lassitude of 
spirit (Bergson) the very negation of intellectual understanding 
(Chestov). Small wonder that they who take existence seriously 
but do not recognize that Esse at its highest is identical with the 
Pure Act of Understanding, regard the whole realm of existence 
as absurd, contradictory, tragic; and the whole realm of philos- 
ophy and science as futile and fictitious. 


In the thought of St. Thomas, however, the communicability of 
esse does not refer to any supposed power or property of things 
existing to give their proper being (esse) to others nor to any 
imaginary power of knowing things physically to become what 
other things are. Earthly beings may, indeed, communicate 
themselves to one another through knowledge, love and pro- 
ductive activity but always through the medium of their essences, 
natures or forms, never through the sharing of their proper being 
(esse) with beings (entia) other than themselves. The esse which 
each being possesses as its own inviolable private property, so to 
speak, has been communicated to it by Him who is Esse itself. It 
is this transcendent communicability of being which constitutes 
the very warp and woof of the existentialism of St. Thomas and 
conditions the solution of all the problems of knowing, loving, 
acting and producing in his philosophy. Because Being Itself 
(Ipsum Esse subsistens) is and gives being (esse) to beings 
(entia), all that exists in the privacy of its own existence, exists 
preeminently in the source from whence it derives its being (esse) 
and because Being Itself is Pure Self-Identity, Pure Intelligi- 
bility, even the possible is intelligible only because it is in the 
very Being of the Pure Intelligible which is Ipsum Esse. 
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The philosophy of St. Thomas is most definitely a philosophy 
of being. From Aristotle he takes over the expression Being as 
being to designate the subject of his metaphysics. But one would 
miss the whole import of the philosophical discovery of St. 
Thomas, were one to identify his existential metaphysics with the 
substantialism of Aristotle. Being for St. Thomas signifies a 
“habens esse”’.2* Strictly speaking, indeed, only substances 
have esse. But the term substance significes primarily a thing 
to whose nature is due the mode of being proper to things which 
exist in themselves and not in another as in their subject.25> Ens 
means “what has be-ing”, that is, whatever exercises the dy- 
namic act of existence. It primarily signifies what is, the existing 
thing (with the accent on the word existing) because the word 
ens is imposed by reason of the act of existence and not by reason 
of the nature to which the act of existing belongs.”® 


A philosophy of being which looks upon every actually existing 
thing as intrinsically constituted by a quiddity (whatness, es- 
sence, nature) permeated by the energy of actual existence and 
which stresses the dynamism of the existential act of being (esse), 
is at once an existentialism and a philosophy; for it grasps its 
object as at once existing and conceivable. The undivided unity 
of essence and esse 2" in all existing things gives to those things 
both their reality and their intelligibility. The selfsame thing 
which is and which is known is a composite of elements, the one 
essential, the other existential, neither of which can be or be in- 
telligible without reference to the other but both of which are 
co-existent and co-intelligible in the unity of the thing. Esse or 


24 Ens dicitur quasi esse habens, hoc autem solum est substantia, quae 
subsistit. In Met. XII 1 (Cathala No. 2419). Cf. St. Thomas Aq. De 
Verit. I, 1 ad 3 in contr. 


25 Substantia est res cuius quidditati debetur esse non in alique (De Pat. 
VII. 3 ad 4). 


26 Nomen entis ab esse imponitur. I Sent. D 19, 6 1c. 


27 Esse, enim, rei quamvis sit aliud ab ejus essentia, non tamen est intel- 
ligendem quod sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis sed quasi 
constituitur per principia essentiae. Et, ideo hoc nomen ens quod im- 
ponitur ab ipso esse, significat idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab ipsa 
essentia. In Met. IV 2 (Cathala No. 568). 


28 Veritas quae in anima causatur a rebus non sequitur aestimationem 
animae sed existentiam rerum. De Verit. I. 2 ad 8. 
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the act of existing is an act, not a substance, a form, an essence 
or a nature, and as such cannot be known by a purely conceptual 
representation. Essence, on the other hand, contains, encloses, 
envelopes, intrinsically signifies a reference to existence (esse) 
and cannot be thought of except as embracing that reference.”® 
Things are known, (not natures or acts of being) and they are 
known to be through their esse and to be what they are through 
their essence. It is ens which is and is intelligible; the root of: 
its intelligibility is its esse, the formal cause of its intelligibility 
is its essence or nature. From esse issue all operations, immanent 
and transient, as from a living source of dynamic power, while 
essence or nature gives direction and determinant character to 
that ceaseless flow of entitative energy within which the being 
(ens) grows and waxes stronger, becoming more and more itself. 

What makes the wisdom of St. Thomas unique among all the 
great philosophies of history is that it not only takes the act of 
existing seriously (as the modern existentialists do, though to 
excess) but also accepts it as a consubstantial element in the ob- 
ject of knowledge, cointelligible with the essence of what is (ens) 
and sees it as primordially functional in, and the root source of 
the intelligibility of, every act of knowledge, every act of love 
and the exercise of every effective activity. 

For these reasons the philosophy of St. Thomas has every right 
to be regarded as “ existential” par excellence. But by the same 
token it would be the only philosophy which has any right to be 
so regarded. Consequently to speak of the “ existentialism ” of 
St. Thomas, if that were to imply that it is one of many forms 
of existentialism (as the expression “ the idealism of Fichte ”, for 
instance implies that there are other types of idealism) would be 
to confuse the issue and fail to stress the radical divergence be- 
tween the thought of St. Thomas and that of any one among the 
group of philosophers known as “ existentialists ”. 

Perhaps it would have been better to leave the “ Existenz ” 
philosophers with their “ own-made” nomenclature and refrain 
from adopting the name “ existentialism ” to characterize the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. But the term is so apt! Besides, it 
is difficult to avoid the temptation to “ spoil the Egyptians ”. 


29 Essentia dicitur secundum quod per eam et in ea res habet esse. De 
Ente et Essentia, I ad fin. 
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For after all, St. Thomas was the first to grapple with the prob- 
lem of existence on the grounds where it first presents itself to the 
philosophical mind—at the level of the existence of the concrete 
individual, perceived in its individuality and known to be (to 
exist) by human being through the normal use of their senses and 
intelligence. He did not veer off from the knotty problem of ex- 
plaining the presence of being (esse)in the very depths of the 
contingent. From there he set out to track being to its lair and 
he neither relaxed his efforts nor deviated from his course until 
he had firmly lodged the solution of the problem of existence in 
the Esse of Him whose essence is To Be and by whose creative 
act, esse is communicated, not in abstract thoughts, concepts of 
essence or intelligible forms, but in actually existing beings which 
people the universe, make history and set the limits to philosophy. 


GERALD B. PHELAN 
The Mediaeval Institute 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





EXISTENTIALISM AND THE JUDGMENT 


HE subject assigned to me is “ Existentialism and the Judg- 
ment.” The task of treating this problem I approach with 
great diffidence. Professor Gilson has written in his Thomisme 4 
of the difficulty of maintaining an existential attitude in meta- 
physics. This difficulty arises not only in understanding meta- 
physical problems and positions but also in expressing them. 
With these difficulties in mind and in view of the fact that a good 
deal of our time during these meetings will be devoted to various 
discussions of existentialism, I have attempted in this paper to 
suggest lines of thought rather than to assert positive conclusions. 


1. EXISTENTIALISM 


Thomistic existentialism, as I understand it, rests ultimately 
upon a clear and conscious recognition that esse is the supreme 
and ultimate act, that it is—to use a metaphor—an energy at the 
heart of the real, in virtue of which whatever is, is actualized. 
Being, therefore, is no longer to be identified with a Platonic. 
essence or formality, nor even with a substance whose act is form. 
Being, and in it the whole world of essence, is not orientated to- 


1 Le Thomisme, 5e ed., Vrin, Paris, 1944, p. 67. 
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wards a further act; all else is potential—the reality, the quali-- 
ties, characteristics and modifications of essence, substance, and 
individuals are being only in relation to the final act which ac- 
tualizes all that they are. 


Now, Platonism had indeed explored the problems of philos- 
ophy and stored up a heritage of insights and conclusions; and 
of this philosophical good, Christians had taken their share and 
themselves produced philosophical writings of depth and power. 
But Platonism, precisely because it missed the center of the real, 
was unable properly to complete the work of philosophy. It was 
forever in danger of dissolving the real into a phantom play of 
formalities or attaching it to the unintelligibility of that which 
lay beyond being and beyond essence. Within Christian thought, 
a tension was thus set up between the implicit existentialism of 
revelation and the alluring but essentialist direction of Platonism. 
Moreover, Aristotle himself, a Greek indeed and never fully free 
of Platonism, did not reach the one truth necessary not merely to 
complete what he had found but to render what he had found 
finally intelligible and in itself true. 

When St. Thomas broke through essence to existence, when he 
extended act and potency to the existential order, using them to 
express the unique nature of the interrelation of essence and esse, 
he reached the center of philosophy because he had reached the 
center of reality. The tentions of Aristotelian and Platonic 
thought, of Greek and Christian thought were thus relaxed not 
by a clever compromise or a facile eclecticism but by a funda- 
mental reorientation, that brought to light, like the application of 
the proper key to a half-understood code, whatever truth they all 
possessed. This is why St. Thomas seems always to be close to 
his sources and yet at-no point, in metaphysics at least, merely 
repeats them. The goods of tradition which had attracted the 
harmonizers of the past are not lost in St. Thomas, but they are 
in a new focus, and therefore they are different. 

For our purpose we may now consider a text which is indeed 
an illustration of what I have just said, for it is a well-known 
existential text found in the Commentary on Aristotle’s Peri- 
hermenias.2 “TIdeo autem dicit quod hoc verbum EST consig- 
nificat compositionem, quia non eam principaliter significat, sed 


2 In Perih., c. 3, 1. 5, n. 8. 
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ex consequenti; significat enim primo illud quod cadit in intel- 
lectu per modum actualitatis absolute nam EST simpliciter dic- 
tum, significat in actu esse et ideo significat per modum verbi. 
Quia vero actualitas, quam principaliter significat hoc verbum 
EST, est communiter actualitas omnis formae, vel actus substan- 
tialis vel accidentalis, unde est quod cum volumus significare 
quamcumque formam vel actum actualiter inesse alicui subjecto, 
significamus illud per hoc verbum EST, vel simpliciter vel secun- 
dum quid; simpliciter quidem secundum praesens tempus; secun- 
dum quid autem secundum alia tempora. Et ideo ex consequenti 
hoc verbum EST significat compositionem. 

The proper and principal signification of “ est” is actuality in 
its absolute sense, in actu esse. Whatever its subsequent and de- 
rived uses, its primitive function is to assert the primary act, the 
act of existence, that act through which all other acts can be 
actualized, can indeed reach the status of perfection even in their 
own order. As Jacques Maritain has said: “ The copula has a 
properly judicative function in so far as it expresses a vital act of 
assent made by the mind thinking formally of the act of being 
as an act.”* Judgment is therefore an assent through an opera- 
tion of the mind to the act of being. The judicative “ est”, sig- 
nifying act, must consequently signify per modum verbi; it is a 
word of energy and actuality. In another well-known text, St. 
Thomas emphasizes this primitive function of the judgment. He 
tells us that there are two operations of the mind; the one, the 
simplex apprehensio, looks to the essence or quiddity of the thing, 
but the second, the act of composing and dividing, looks to the 
esse ret. The form of the judgment is therefore basically exis- 
tential.4 

Now the processes which we discover in our intellection are not 
proper to intellect as such but to a definite and a low level of 
intellect. Precisely because our knowledge proceeds to comple- 
tion by a transitus from act/to potency, it must be perfected 
through a complex series of operations. “ Cum enim intellectus 
humanus exeat de potentia in actum, similitudinem quandam 
habet cum rebus generahibsibus quae non statim perfectionem 


3 An Introduction to Logic, tr. Imelda Choquette, Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1937, p. 85. 

4“ Prima operatio respicit quidditatem rei; secunda respicit esse ipsius.” 
In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7. 
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suam habent, sed eam successive acquirunt5 Yet, the processes 

have a correspondence to that object which is proper to our mind, 

and that object in every case presents a metaphysical composi- 

tion of an id quod and an esse. It is in relation to this composi- 

tion that the primary form of the judgment is to be understood. 

The judgment as such is therefore our way of grasping and as- 

serting, in addition to the id quod, the act of existence which can- 

not be grasped in the first operation of the mind and which there- 
fore cannot, properly speaking, be conceptualized. 

It is then immediately clear that in a philosophy which has 
shifted the center of metaphysics from the order of essences to 
the order of esse—and this precisely because esse is the summit 
and center of reality—the importance and nature of judgment 
will be far other than it is in a purely essentialist philosophy. In 
an essentialist philosophy, in a pure Platonism for example, exis- 
tence must be ignored or treated as of no importance or reduced 
to the status of a form or a formality. In any case, the concept 
will be the seat of perfect knowledge and the judgment will be- 
come a purely logical function for interrelating or combining 
forms. Thus, in the Sophist of Plato, scientific or “ dialectical ” 
judgments merely state the rigid and necessary interrelation of 
an immobile and eternal system of pure forms. An essentialist 
philosophy does not therefore look upon the judgment as the 
perfection of human knowledge, where alone truth, properly 
speaking, can be found. On the contrary, it tends to assimilate 
human concepts to a higher type of intellection, to the mode of 
an intuitive intelligence. As Maritain remarks: 

“Since in man the apprehension of intelligible natures (simple 
apprehension) by means of abstraction does not provide material 
for judgment or assent, this apprehension must be completed by a 
second operation; the composition or division of concepts, the 
only means by which we have—in judging—true or false knowl- 
edge. Note that this condition is due to the imperfection of our 
intelligence. An intelligence superior to man’s which would pene- 
trate the entire object, essence and attributes, in a single act of 
intuition or synthetic apprehension, would see it immediately as 
having or not having such and such attributes in reality, would 
at the same time judge instantaneously in the same operation 
without having to compose or divide.” ® 


5 §.T., I. 85, 5, corp. (531b 7-12). 
6 Op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
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Platonism then which takes our conceptual knowledge to be 
intuitive, posits an exact correspondence between the concept and 
its object. Essence is thus identified with being and the order 
of essence becomes the order of absolute intelligibility. Now 
essences are as a matter of fact multiple through mutual exclu- 
sion; they constitute an order of limitation and thereby their 
secondary and derivative character is revealed. Platonism, tak- 
ing essence to be the absolute principle of intelligibility and of 
being, found itself in a closed sphere of multiplicity and limita- 
tion. Hence its impotence in the face of the final metaphysical 
problems. It could reduce the world to an ultimate principle 
only by a denial of intelligibility and of being in the very source 
of intelligibility and of being. 

In an existential philosophy, the intelligibility of essences and 
their importance is not denied; but they are not ultimate. Since 
reality whether taken as a whole or considered in its individual 
beings, depends upon an act of existence, in the one case upon 
the ipsum esse which is God and in the other case upon the indi- 
viduals’s proper esse, essence depends upon existence. The esse. 
is the heart of the being, its most intimate and ultimate principle, 
the ultimate actualizing principle of whatever perfection or in- 
telligibility the being possesses. 

Essence is thus seen to be a limitation intrinsic to the act of 
existence upon which it totally depends and to which it is sub- 
ordinated. Essence is therefore not to be identified either with 
being or with intelligibility. On the contrary the act of existence 
is seen to be the ultimate principle of intelligibility? and our 
mode of knowing through concepts, is in turn discovered to be 
both a limitation of intelligence and, even in the order of human 
knowing, an incomplete and imperfect act of knowledge. Hence 
the judgment which is an assent to and an assertion of the act of 
existence, is necessarily the perfect term of human knowledge. 
In it alone can formal truth be found and through it alone can 
we transcend the order of essence and carry the metaphysical 
enterprise to its ultimate conclusion. 

Let us examine several aspects of this peculiarly important 
function of the judgment in the construction of an existential 
metaphysics. Being, ens, derives its meaning from esse.® In 


7 Cf. Etre et agir, Joseph de Finance, Beauchesne, Paris, 1945, pp. 114-115. 
8 Cf. In I Sent., d.8, q. 1, a. 1, corp. 
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considering anything as being we cannot therefore ignore its rela- 
tion to the act of existence which, formally if I may say so, makes 
it being. To break the relation between being and its act in the 
consideration of the mind, is to be left not with being, nor even 
with a possible, but with a pure essence. This therefore is pre- 
cisely what an existential philosophy cannot do; for its stress 
falls upon being as that cut competit esse. Yet, the act of exis- 
tence cannot be grasped in a concept; it is not subject to the | 
treatment proper to a formality because it is not a formality but 
an existential act. It can only be affirmed, assented to, inten- 
tionally possessed in the vital act of judgment. Hence an exis- 
tential metaphysics cannot carry out its enterprise through con- 
cepts alone; it must continuously maintain contact with the esse 
affirmed in the judgment. The judgment must therefore function 
at the inception of metaphysics and throughout its development. 

It is in the light of being that ail our knowledge develops, that 
all essences are intelligible. All concepts are resolvable into be- 
ing and all knowledge into the first principles of being. Being, 
therefore, must be the absolute starting point not only of meta- 
physics, but of any human knowledge whatever, even of common 
sense. Now since being is not conceivable except in relation to 
existence and since existence is itself not subject to conceptualiza- 
tion, the very starting points must include a judgment. That is 
to say that the primitive contact of the mind with reality must 
give rise to a unified operation which terminates and comes to 
rest in a direct judgment of existence. From the first there must 
be present in the mind, embodied in some existential judgment, 
“ being is.” Only in such an act can being itself be grasped. If 
there were a break between the concept and the judgment; if the 
mind could be informed in the first instance by pure concepts 
alone, no analysis of these concepts or of the subjective condi- 
tions of these concepts would ever yield “being”. The grasp 
of actual being is absolutely prior to the consideration of essences, 
possibilities, formalities.® 

Judgment then is essential to the starting point of metaphysics. 
Moreover, throughout metaphysics being must be considered con- 
tinuously in its relation to the act of existence. If it is once di- 
vorced from that act, if the bond which ties it to its most formal 


® Cf. Rousselot, “ Métaphysique Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance, 
Rev. Neo-scol. de Phil., 1910, p. 496. 
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act, is broken, it becomes merely essence, the highest abstraction 
of essential predicates, the most empty of all concepts, an essen- 
tialist void to be filled by formalities and so determined. This is 
of course to cease to have an existential philosophy and to lose 
oneself in a world of Platonic forms or disengaged essences. 
Metaphysics, to maintain its own vitality, must therefore not 
only continuously use the judgment to maintain the proportion 
between essence and existence but must also return to the initial 
assertion of actual being. Metaphysical contemplation must be 
nourished and sustained by a return to actual being, as assented 
to in the judgment. It seems that the greatest threat to any 
metaphysics lies precisely in the constant danger of breaking this 
contact with actual existence. And is there any other way of 
avoiding it except through constant experience of existence? If 
I may translate a remark of Professor Gilson: “ A metaphysic 
of being as being ‘ consignifies’ existence, it does not signify it, 
unless, precisely it employs the second operation of the mind and 
sets in operation all the resources of the judgment. The feeling, 
so right in itself, that the concept of being is the contrary of an 
empty notion, will find there its means of justification. Its rich- 
ness is first of all made of all the judgments of existence which 
it resumes and connotes, but more even by its permanent refer- 
ence to the infinitely rich reality of the pure act of existence. 
That is why the metaphysics of Saint Thomas pursues, through 
. the essence of being as such, that supreme existent which is 
God.” 1° 

It is then clear that unless the metaphysician uses the resources 
of the judgment not only in the very inception of his science, but 
continuously, in the enterprise of constructing metaphysics and 
in the metaphysical contemplation of being, he will, either in the 
very beginning or by slow degrees come to the clarity, the ab- 
stract emptiness, the static rigidity of an essentialism, and he will 
never reach the supreme existent which is God. 

Our considerations have suggested that essentialism can be 
called abstract in some proper and specific sense. This could be 
justified by saying that it abstracts indeed precisely from the act 
of existence and so considers pure undiluted formalities. But 
perhaps there is another sense in which it can be contrasted with 
existentialism as abstract with concrete. When a chemist deals 


10 Op. cit., p. 67. 
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with anything precisely as a chemist, he considers the object only 
under certain formalities. That the object may be alive; that it 
may be the living body of Fido or of John Jones may not enter 


into his consideration at all. But when a metaphysician contem-/ 

plates anything in the light of being, he must contemplate it\ 

always with reference to the act of existence. It is therefore im- | 
possible for anything in the reality of the object to escape his | 
consideration, for it is not only a tale quid but the hoc tale which | 
is actualized by the act of existence. Being is 7d quod est. But | 
he cannot express this concrete being except through a relation to | 


esse, for the totality of an individual being is not subject to our 
conceptualization; pure concepts cannot express the full concrete 
reality. It is only in a judgment wherein the act of existence of 
the concrete being is affirmed that this intellectual reference to 
the concrete is possible. Just as the formal object of metaphysics 
can only be maintained existentially by recourse to the judgment, 
so also, precisely because of this recourse to the judgment, the 
being of the metaphysician when applied to any of its inferiors, 
even to the ultimate individuals, must, so to speak, be formally 
co-terminous with the full concrete reality to which it is applied. 
And hence it is that in the predication of being, even as between 
two individuals of the same species, the analogy of proportion- 
ality is present. And it is for the same reason that being can 
never be properly said to be an abstract concept as opposed to a 
concrete one. Precisely because of the resources of the judg- 
ment therefore, metaphysics is at once the most universal of sci- 
ences and, in a certain sense, the most concrete.1! Hence when 
the metaphysician as such approaches reality he does not with- 
draw into a remote world of abstraction; he rather penetrates 


more deeply into the total reality, contemplating it in its highest | 


and ultimate meaning. Essentialist metaphysics withdraws from 


reality; existential metaphysics plunges into the depths of reality. | 
We me note here another role of judgment in Thomistic | 


existentiatfism. If metaphysics is not only the ruling science but 
also the ultimate ground and foundation of all sciences, its start- 
ing point must be self-justifying, and the theory of knowledge 
must develop within metaphysics and simultaneously with it. 


11 Dans une philosophie ot l’exister est inconcevable autrement que dans 
et par une essence, mais ott toute essence signale un acte d’exister, les 
richesses concretes sont pratiquement inépuisables. Gilson, op. cit., p. 67. 
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If therefore its starting point were not existential, did it not begin 
with “ being is” as justified and contained in an immediate exis- 
tential judgment, the whole of human knowledge would be 
broken off from reality and the false problem of Descartes, the 
problem of the bridge between thought and thing, would arise.!” 
It is precisely because the primitive judgment assents to the exis- 
tence of beings, before any reflection is made upon the self or the 
subjective conditions of knowledge that we can subsequently 
analyze and reflect without losing contact with reality. We do 
not start with thought and attempt to extract knowledge there- 
from; we start with actually existing things asserted by an im- 
mediate judgment. Again it is only through the resources of the 
judgment, overlooked and ignored by essentialism with its con- 
ceptual procedures, that we can maintain a philosophical realism. 

We have been dwelling on the existential character of the judg- 
ment and its consequent importance in the life of metaphysics. 
It might seem then that we have been speaking only of judgments 
of existence. However, the “ est’ not only of judgments of exis- 
tence but of all judgments signifies ultimately the esse rex. We 
shall therefore now attempt to explain this by a brief analysis of 
judgments in which the “ est ” is said to be a copula. 

As we have seen, esse is the actuality of all perfections; there- 
fore whatever structural elements are discovered in any being as 
being, are, in an analogous sense, merely material, potential with 
reference to the act which constitutes them a being. Hence, the 
relations which the proportion of act and potency sets up within 
the concrete existent do not, by themselves, constitute the unity 
of the being. Its unity can only be achieved in its final and 
supreme act. A being is one in so far as it is, and it is in so far 
as it is one. Since, then, the esse’actualizes not only the essence 
but the very unity of a being, metaphysical analysis of the struc- 
ture of being as such must always be in function of the esse. 
Once a rupture is produced between being and the esse propor- 
tioned to it, analysis will end either in a structure of concepts or 
in a structure of things. It is only by returning constantly to 
the luminous center of the being, to its existence, that we can 
successfully discover the composition of being. 

If then we find that we are able to grasp both the structure 
of being and its unity, to reconstitute, in the intentional order, its 


12 Cf. Rousselot, op, cit. 
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concrete unity, this is only possible through that operation in 
which we affirm the act of existence. This operation is, of course, 
the judgment. The objective composition and unity which we 
find in the judgment is directly dependent on the basic nature of 
the judgment as an assent to esse. Therefore, we cannot explain. 
the reconstitution of the object in judgment, if we allow any type 
of judgment to lose-its continuity with the primary meaning of 


est. A copula, devoid of existential reference, set over against 


and sharply distinguished from an existential est, could never join 
in an ontological unity, that which the subject and predicate 
signify. 

The function of the judgment in re-composing and intention- 
ally reproducing the unity of the object is therefore ex conse- 
quenti; it depends on the initial nature of judgment as an asser- 
tion of existence. 


Now the judgment, though it applies a predicate to a subject, 
does not assert the identity of two concepts nor, on the other 
hand, of two things; it asserts an identity in being of that which 
is signified by subject and predicate.1* The concepts which enter 
into the judgment bring with them the limitations imposed upon 
human knowledge by its abstractive and progressive character. 
That is to say that they do not, like Platonic intuitions, express 
the full reality nor possess the mode of the object. Yet there is 
a foundation within the thing for the structure of the judgment. 
“ Dicendum quod similitudo rei recipitur in intellectu secundum 
modum intellectus et non secundum modum rei. Unde composi- 
tioni et divisioni intellectus respondet quidem aliquid ex parte 
rei; tamen non eodem modo se habet in re sicut in intellectu. 
Intellectus enim humani proprium objectum est quidditas rei 
materialis, quae sub sensu et imaginatione cadit. Invenitur 
autem duplex compositio in re materiali. Prima quidem formae 
ad materiam; et huic respondet compositio intellectus qua totum 
universale de sua parte praedicatur; nam genus sumitur a ma- 
teria communi, differentia vero completiva speciei a forma, par- 


13“ T’essence et l’existence sont ainsi les éléments complémentaires de 
l’affirmation qui apprécie la proportion des essences 4a |’esse, les jauge dans 
l’étre. Tel est l’étre du jugement, expression de l’étre des choses. Et c’est 
pourquoi des idées éparses et diverses que l’appréhension lui offre, il faut un 
tout, une unité d’ensemble.” A. Marc, 8J., L’idée de L’étre chez saint 
Thomas et dans la scolastique postérieure, Beauchesne, Paris, p. 85. 
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ticulare vero a materia individuali. Secunda vero compositio 
est accidentis ad subjectum; et huic compositioni respondet 
compositio intellectus secundum quam praedicatur accidens de 
subjecto, ut cum dicitur, homo est albus.” 1* 

The judgment therefore reconstitutes the unity of being, not 
by joining things or formalities, but by asserting an objective 
identity in an act of existence. Compositio autem intellectus est 
signum identitatis eorum quae componuntur.® As St. Thomas 
has pointed out, the structure of the judgment corresponds, in a 
sense, to the structure of the thing. Hence, the various act- 
potency relationships are expressed in the act-potency relation- 
ship of predicate to subject. Nam in omni propositione aliquam 
formam significatam per praedicatum, vel applicat alicui rei sig- . 
nificatae per subjectum, vel removet ab ea.1® The predicate is 
therefore an expression of some further formal determination that 
is identical with the subject in an act of existence. This is obvi- 
ously true in the case of essential predicates; yet even in acci- 
dents, the predication would be impossible except that the esse 
of the accident, whether conceived as an extension of the esse of 
the subject or as a distinct and secondary act of existence, none- 
theless unites with the subject in the most intimate union of be- 
ing. Hence predication is properly secundum rationem identi- 
tatis. Just as the unity of the thing is completed and rendered 
actual only in the esse, so the unity as understood is completed 
only in the judgment which is properly an assertion of esse. 

Moreover, the very meaning of EST as signifying the ac- 
tualitas omnium perfectionum makes it most fit for the precise 
work of stating the unity of being, which, even in the composi- 
tion that is itself potential to the act of existence, reveals a ten- 
sion of act and potency. The existentialism of St. Thomas, in 
extending the notions of act and potency from the order of es- 
sence and substance to that of existence, has found for “act” a 
primary analogate in the most perfect of all acts, in the act of 
existence. And just as this act fulfills the notion of act in the 
highest degree, so it is also the ultimate actuation of every other 
act, the ontological principle without which there would be no act 


14 §.T., I, 85, 5, ad 3 (531b 53-532a 20). 
15 Ibid. (532a 22-23). 
16 §.T., I, 16, 2 corp. (115b 7-10). 
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and no perfection. The structure of being within the order of 
quiddity then becomes dependent upon the existential act. 
Hence, in rerum natura no act can be act even in its own order 
except, ultimately, through the act of existence. Therefore, since 
first, all unity is potential unity prior to its consummation in the 
act of existence, since secondly, all act depends on the act of 
existence, since thirdly, the primary analogate of act is the act of 


existence, the judicative est is most suited to signify—according © 


to the mode of our own intellection—the union of any act and 
potency, but this always in function of its seis signification 
of absolute actuality. 

While attributive judgments do not express actuation solely 
within the order of existence but more immediately some prior 
actuation or unity within the concrete existent, they can fulfill 
this function only on condition that the “est” still signifies an 
existential act. We can say therefore with Maritain: “ Thus the 
verb to be always signifies existence in a proposition with a verb- 
copula just as much as in a proposition with a verb-predicate; 
and all propositions affirm or deny the actual or possible, real or 
ideal existence of a certain subject determined by a certain predi- 
cate. In other words, they either affirm or deny that this sub- 
ject and this predicate are identified in actual or possible, real or 
ideal .existence.” 17 

It is clear also from this discussion not only that the judgment 
is based on the progressive character of our human knowledge, 
being necessary in as much as we do not exhaust an object by 
one penetrating intuition, but that it is also the condition of a 
growing realistic knowledge. For in a judgment we do not assert 
the existence merely of those particular notes which may be ex- 
pressed in a given concept, but of a concrete reality. If our 
knowledge were only of concepts, if the judgment did nothing but 
assent to the content of a concept, the explication of the subject 


of the judgment would be limited to the explication of what is” 


formally contained therein, and hence the series of judgments by 
which we come to full knowledge of anything would be a me- 
chanical unfolding of an initial datum in the conceptual order. 
But the initial judgment posits more than we grasp in the initial 
concept, and the further explication, though it may arise from 
many sources, is yet added to the original subject not extrinsic- 


17 Op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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ally but secundum rationem identitatis. In other words, since 
the judgment, in an existentialism, is not an assertion of identity 
within the order of quiddity (non enim intellectus sic componit, 
ut dicat quod homo est albedo,18) but basically an assertion of 
identity in the act of existence, the predicates may truly add to 
the knowledge of the subject, extending our grasp and under- 
standing of it while at the same time contact is maintained with 
the concrete reality. .“ Ht similiter intellectus humanus non 
statim in prima aperchetsions capit perfectam rer cogitionem ; 
sed primo apprehendit aliquid de ipsa puta quidditatem ipsius 
rei, quae est primum et proprium objectum intellectus; et deinde 
intelligit proprietates et accidentia et habitudines circumstantes 
rei essentiam. Et secundum hoc necesse habet unum apprehen- 
sum alii componere et dividere; et ex una compositione et divi- 
sione ad aliam procedere, quod est ratiocinari.'® 

This progress in knowledge is therefore through judgments en- 
larging our knowledge by predicates per modum formae and se- 
cundum rationem identitatis. The full reality of the object, 
sealed by the act of existence and asserted in its existence by the 
assent of the judgment, comes slowly to full understanding but 
always in relation to the act of existence posited in each judg- 
ment. The ens asserted in the original judgment grows through 
the quiddative explication of the judgment; what is actualized in 
the signified subject is expressed in a succession of predicates. 
Hence, the full comprehension of a given subject is possible 
through a succession of attributive judgments which are really 
only explications of the being asserted in an original judgment 
of actual, possible, or purely ideal existence. Thus our knowl- 
edge remains always-true to the unity and richness of beings 
themselves through the judgment which is a signum identitatis 
because it signifies the existential actuation of the object. 

Let us now briefly unify and summarize these various consid- 
erations. Because existentialism rests upon the consideration 
of existence as an act, it understands the judgment to be “ a vital 
act of assent made’ by the mind thinking formally of the act of 
being as act.” Consequently just as the emphasis in metaphysics 
moves from essence to the act of existence, so in the theory of 
knowledge emphasis moves from the concept to the judgment. 


18 §.T.., I, 85, 5, ad 3 (532a 24-26). 
19 §.T., I, 85, 5, corp. (531b 12-b 23). 
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Likewise, just as in metaphysics ontological verum and unum 
are seen to be in function of the act of existence, so formal truth 
is to be found in the judgment and the unity of the object is 
reconstituted in the judgment precisely in function of its asser- 
tion of the act of existence. Therefore, finally, the judgment 
through its resources as a vital assent to esse, first of all, main- 


tains metaphysics as a realistic and concrete science, revitalizing | 


it as it tends to fade into abstractions, and, secondly, maintains 
the realistic and progressive character of all our knowledge. And 
we may add as an epilogue that since we are able in an existential 
metaphysics to escape from the limitation which is necessarily 
intrinsic to the order of essence, we are therefore able, through 
the resources of the judgment, to break through to the discovery 
and consideration of the pure act of existence which is God. 
R. J. HENLE, S.J. 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ESSENCE AND EXISTENCE 


SHALL preface this paper with a few lines from St. Thomas. 
These will introduce us to the heart of the question, and in 
this way we shall lose no time on useless preliminaries. 

“In God alone is His nature, or whatness, His ‘ to be’ (esse). 
But in all other things, the ‘to be’ is different from the nature 
(praeter quidditatem) to which the ‘ to be’ is added (sequitur). 
Thus an angel is a composite of ‘to be’ and its nature (quod 
est) ... Therefore the quiddity itself is as a potency, and the 
acquired ‘to be’ is as its act, and consequently, there is a com- 
position of act and potency’. “A nature thus composite (of 
matter and form) is not its own “ to be”, but the “ to be” is its 
act.... Take away the matter, and grant that the form remains 
without matter, there still remains the relation (comparatio is the 
word used) to its “ to be”, as of potency to act. And such com- 
position must be understood in the case of the angels”.? “ God 
is his own subsistent to be. Besides Him nothing else can be its 
own to be. Hence, in every substance, outside God Himself, the 
substance and its to be are distinct ”.® 


1 Jn II Sent. d. 3, q. 1, a. 1. 
21, 50, 2, ad 3m. 
3 C.G., II, 52. 
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In the philosophy of St. Thomas, the problem of existentialism 
is central, for it is the problem of “to be”. Consequently, the 
meaning of this problem, its importance as well as its solution, at 
least along general lines, will necessitate a correct understanding 
of the celebrated distinction between essence and “to be”. The 
reason is that existentialism in its most fundamental aspect af- 
firms that the “ to be” is the source of the perfection and intel- 
ligibility of the real. 

Beyond the existentialism of Saint Thomas, there looms large 
as its quasi-necessary consequence, the dynamism of action, the 
“to act” (agere). For, the “ to be” is the last intrinsic explana- 
tion of the “to act”. We may say then, that the dynamism of 
Thomas as contrasted to the static essentialism of many of the 
later scholastics is the outcome of the Thomistic doctrine on es- 
sence and existence. We cannot, of course, within the limits of 
this paper, devote any time to the consideration of this dynam- 
ism, no matter how attractive it may seem, for our topic is to 
be a discussion of the real distinction. In such a discussion, 
however, it seems to us important to show that the intimate and 
necessary connection between Thomistic existentialism and 
Thomistic dynamism is realized in the application of the theory 
of the act of existence to the order of life. The reason is because 
the most perfect manifestation of this dynamism is found in the 
highest act of a living supposit, namely, in the act of a perfect 
being (actus perfecti). 

This, then shall be the order of our paper: First, we shall point 
out that the distinction between essence and existence is the 
fundamental reason for the existentialism of Thomas; secondly, 
in order to clarify the intelligibility of the highest manifestations 
of Thomistic dynamism, we shall propose the application of the 
theory of the real distinction in the order of living beings. 


I 


The nearest attempt to what one might designate as a demon- 
stration of the real distinction is found in one of the earliest 
works of St. Thomas. It occurs in the well-known fifth chapter of 
the De Ente et Essentia. In this passage, from the analysis of the 
essence of a limited being, we infer that existence is in no way one 
of its constituents, and, consequently, that it is distinct from it. 
It is remarkable that in the many texts in which St. Thomas re- 
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fers to the esse, he never bothered to repeat or enlarge this argu- 
mentation, but seemed to be quite satisfied to repeat frequently 


its conclusion: God is his existence, creatures on the contrary, 


have a “to be”. The reason for such reticence may have been 
that he considered the real distinction an evident corrollary of 
the principle of limitation of act by potency, and as such required 
no further elaboration. This principle of limitation, it is true, 


while frequently stated, and often exemplified, is seldom analyzed, 


and never discussed at length except in some of the Aristotelian 
Commentaries. The necessary intrinsic limitation of an act by a 
distinct potency seems to have been with St. Thomas a quasi- 
intuition resulting immediately from the analysis of a limited 
being. In the very first application of this principle, a definite 
distinct capacity is established de se in the existential order from 
the fact of a limited reality. The actualization of such existen- 
tial potency is had by what Thomas calls the “ esse ”, while the 
capacity for such a definite existence is designated as quiddity 
or essence. This argumentation is at the root of the frequent 
repetitions that God is ipsum esse, while creatures, have a “ to 
be”. Because the modes of predication manifest the modes of 
being (Modi essendi proportionales sunt modis predicandi) ,* the 
direct predication of an essential perfection indicates identity; 
indirect signifies composition and distinction. These affirmations 
presuppose a complete theory of knowledge in which the critical 
problem has no place, since they declare the objectivity of the 
truth of the judgment. It follows from all this that the theory 
of the real distinction which is made understandable by an anal- 
ysis of the real and a predication of the act of existence, is 
nothing else but a direct application of the principle of the limita- 
tion of act by potency. Consequently, it seems disastrous to en- 
deavor to explain such a distinction without first considering the 
meaning and implications of the principle of limitation. The his- 
tory of Thomism teaches us that such an enterprise has generally 
resulted in making the real distinction thoroughly unintelligible. 

No doubt, the most difficult, the most obscure point in discuss- 
ing this problem is due to this, that the intellect of man is incap- 
able of eonceiving existence as such. The proper object of the 
human mind in this life is the abstract material essence. Be- 
cause of this, the “ to be ” which is the actuation of essence is not 


4 In IIT Phys., lect. 5. 
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directly attainable. Consequently our intellect is apt to trans- 
late in abstract terms of essence the concrete act of existing. 
That is why in lieu of the word “to be”, which is a verb used 
substantively and which denotes a concrete reality, we are gen- 
erally inclined to speak of existence, a word which is clearly the 
expression of an abstract form. 

We grant, to be sure, that the “to be” is intelligible in itself, 
for it is a participation in the divine perfection, and God, the 
ipsum esse, is absolute intelligibility, ipsa intelligibilitas; but we 
must acknowledge our inability to conceive it.except as the actua- 
tion of essence. This then is what we say of it: it is the act of 
being. For since being is that whose act is to be, or that to which 
existence is due, the act of being is “to be”. It is the perfection 
of perfection, for it is the actuation of reality. The “to be” is 
that which is most formal, most simple, most profound and inti- 
mate, most real in an individual being. 

The paradox of the act of existence, is that on the one hand it 
is common to all beings, since the act of any being is “to be”, 
and on the other, at least in its effect, it is that which is most in- 
dividual in an existing reality. The reason is not because exis- 
tence individuates by limiting—an act never does—but because it 
reriders the individual incommunicable. The actuation of nature 
which results in the existing individual must establish some very 
positive and definite perfection. For it is because of the actuat- 
ing existence that the supposit is that which is most perfect in 
nature. For since the “ to be” is the highest actuality, the high- 
est perfection, the actuated individual nature realizes the most 
perfect completeness in the order of being. “ The ‘ to be’ is that 
in which the unity of the supposit is founded”.> That is why 
the supposit must include, the “to be” which is “ the actuality 
of all acts, the perfection of all perfections ”.6 Indeed, the most 
perfect completion consists precisely in this, that a being has its 
“to be ”’, and this signifies that it ee analogously in the 
divine “ to be ”. 

It is, therefore, this substantial esse, proportioned and due to 
every nature, that conjoins with the nature to render it incom- 
municable in an absolute sense. Thus the supposit is established 
by the very act of coming into existence. Any individual nature 


5 Quodl. IX, 3, ad 3m. 
6 De Pot., VII, 2, ad 9m. 
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then, by the fact that it exists of its own right, is a supposit. Now 
such an existing individual nature is a perfect unit, an unum per 
se. But a nature can be communicated or assumed by another 
only in the case where the union resulting is a perfect unit. Now 
it is evident that, from the composition of two beings that are in 
act, a perfect unit can never result. To say the opposite is to 
deny the principle of contradiction. Consequently a being which 
is already actuated by its “to be” can never be communicated 
because it already exists in act. 

Being the actuation of all reality, existence would be absolutely 
infinite and unique, if it were not limited, that is, proportioned 
to the degree of intelligibility of a quiddity which it actuates. 
That is why, of course, the “ to be ” is related to essence as act to 
potency; that is why essence and existence are said to be distinct 
not as two beings in act, but as principles of being. From this 
appears the nature of the distinction between these. For that 
which exists is not essence separated from “to be”, nor “ to be” 
separated from essence, but it is an essence existing by means of 
“to be.” “ And therefore ”, says St. Thomas “ as we can say of 
him who runs, or of the runner, that he runs in so far as he is sub- 
jected to the running, and in some way participates in it; so in 
like manner we can say that being, or that which is, is in so far 
as it participates in the act of being ”’.” 

The substance of this argument is found most frequently in 
Thomas whenever he indicates why creatures are not God. It 
is his most powerful argument against pantheism. ‘“ A subsist- 
ing ‘to be’ can only be one, just as a subsisting whiteness can 
only be one. Wherefore it is necessary that any other being be- 
sides pure act be being by participation, so that in this being the 
participating substance must necessarily be one thing, and the 
‘to be’ another ”.8 

That these expressions do occur repeatedly in Thomas no one 
who has read him extensively will doubt. It is therefore a source 
of surprise when one reads in the works of some of the modern 
interpretors of Thomas, that the analogy of proportionality is not 
found in the Angelic Doctor, and that it is the work of some of 
his commentators. Now no one will deny that Cajetan has given 
to this analogy its name, and that he and other important Thom- 


7 In Boet., de Hebd., lect. 2. 
8 Quodl. III, q. 8, a. 20. 
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ists have written a great deal to systematize it. But it seems to 
me that the analogy of proportionality, whether you call it by 
that name or not,—Thomas certainly does not,—is clearly and 
definitely expressed by saying that creatures have their “to be” 
while God is his “to be”. For the determination of the trans- 
cendental relation, or, as Thomas calls it, the “ comparatio ” of 
essence to esse is determined in each individual predication ac- 
cording to the capacity of the essence to exist. A potency is 
limited according to its own intelligibility, and the limiting of 
the act of existence is a natural and necessary resultant of a 
limited intelligibility. This is the analogy of proportionality in 
its most fundamental form, and as such it is everywhere in 
Thomas. To say then that this analogy is something of a his- 
torical appendage to Thomistic doctrine is to fail to realize the 
true meaning of the real distinction. 

We need not dwell upon the immense importance of this anal- 
ogy and the many profound truths which flow from it. We shall, 
however, indicate that this distinction which is the most pro- 
found aspect of the analogy of proportionality is also our founda- 
tion for real causality, a causality which establishes the existence 
of the Pure Act. For although we must affirm with Thomas that 
“the relation to cause does not enter into the definition of the 
being which has been caused ”,® nevertheless the knowledge of 
this relation follows precisely from the fact of the real distinc- 
tion in such a being. From the consideration that the “to be” 
is participated, that is, that it is limited by a distinct essence, we 
must infer the reality of a cause that is its own “to be”. The 
ultimate reason, then for the relation of dependence in a being 
which is not its existence, is precisely the ratio—comparatio says 
Thomas—of the essence to its “to be”. The dependence upon 
the first cause is a necessary inference of my knowledge of the 
real distinction in a limited being. And predication of being as 
understood of a limited supposit which is a primary query of a 
metaphysician, (a per se predication in the most perfect sense), 
immediately precedes the realization of the existence of the ipsum 
esse. Limitation spells distinction and manifest participation, 
participation implies dependence upon the unparticipated. There 
in its most simple form is our analogy of proportionality, the very 
first deduction from the real distinction. 


9T, 44, 1, ad Im. 
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The philosophical law of causality in its most elementary 
aspect is therefore only a restatement of the real distinction. In 
its most complete development it is a formal demonstration of 
the existence of the Pure Act. In the analysis of the data fur- 
nished by this demonstration and simultaneously underlying and 
resulting from it, the analogy of predication of being is estab- 
lished. In the comparing of the various ratios of essence and 
existence which all limited beings declare in their definition, we 
come to know the proportionalities which the various predications 
of being must require. This is the meaning of the real distinc- 
tion as the many texts on participation indicate. This is true 
most of all of the Fourth way, indeed of all the ways, and it is 
perhaps the philosophical truth which St. Thomas most fre- 
quently states. For while the theory of Act and Potency is the 
key of Thomism, the real distinction is its primary and most ab- 
solute corollary, the analogy of proportionality, its complete 
analysis, and the rational affirmation of the existence of a Pure 
Act its supreme achievement. 


II 

The philosophy of St. Thomas is an existential dynamism; 
that.is, it is a fulfillment of the “to be” by the “to act”, and 
in a certain sense, the fulfillment or completion of the “ to act” 
by the “to be”. The reason is that not only is the “to be” of 
an agent the fundamental reason for action, but the “ to be” of 
generation is its term. “In every action ”, says St. Thomas, “ to 
be in act (esse in actu) is the principal intention, and the term 
of generation; for as soon as it is produced, the action of the 
agent and the motion of the patient cease to exist ”.1° Undoubt- 
edly this dynamism is one of the most interesting phases of 
Thomas’s existentialism, for it is the problem of the relation of 
action to existence. 

It may be said that the dynamism of action, which is an in- 
tegral part of the philosophy of St. Thomas results from the 
‘fundamental distinction between essence and “to be”. The 
reason is that action, whether transient or, most of all, immanent 
action, is the search after a perfection which is lacking. In a 
being whose “to be” is limited by the essence, this limitation, 
this lack of perfection can only be diminished by action. Ac- 


10 C.G. III, 66, n. 3. 
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tion, then, is, we might say, a continuation, an efflorescence of the 
act of existence by which being is in act. For a being acts in so 
far as it is in act. It should not be thought, however, that this 
continuation of esse by action necessitates in any way the exis- 
tential unity of accident with substance. Such a doctrine has 
been proposed very recently in the name of Thomas; but it is 
neither in accord with his principles, nor with his expressed 
teachings. 

Action, whether it is the act of a perfect or of an imperfect 
being, is simultaneously an overflowing of the perfection of the 
“to be”, and a perfecting of its neediness. This paradoxical, 
but profoundly true analysis of action, is a necessary preamble to 
any satisfactory understanding of the perfective evolution which 
we find in this world. That is why, having become aware that a 
limited essence is actuated by a participated “ to be ”, the philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas which successfully faces this comprehensive 
problem, must be, and is an existential dynamism. 

St. Thomas gave philosophy the concept of an act which is 
neither form nor essence; not a formal act, but an existential act. 
Since action, in a way, is a prolongation of this existential act, 
it could be established, perhaps, that the concept of this act, that 
is, the concept of an actuation of reality, could be applied to ac- 
tion. But the actuation of what? Certainly not of an operative 
potency which is in act to act. We would have to go deeper and 
find in the very fact of the limitation of esse by essence the 
fundamental reason for this actuation. 

If then, we were to approach the problem of this evolutive 
dynamism as a fuller realization of the problem of limited exis- 
tence—and that is, I believe, St. Thomas’s approach—we would 
pave the way for some serious study and research in the matter. 
Now, as we have already remarked, the act of a perfect being is 
the highest manifestation of this dynamism. While we cannot 
enter into a discussion of this act, for this would take us too far 
from our topic of essence and “to be”, we can propose a ¢on- 
sideration of the nature of the existential act required for the 
positing of the actus perfecti. Our purpose, then, will be to apply 
the theory of essence and existence to the realm of living beings. 
In order to do so we shall ask a concrete question: What new 
factor does the act of life, the act of a perfect being, imply in the 
ratio between essence and its act of existing? 
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Like all metaphysical questions, this is a problem of definition 
and of predication. We want to discover first what life is in 
terms of the existential act, and secondly how is life predicated 
of the various living beings, of God as well as of creatures. 

We must say, in the first place, that life is a mode of existence, 
for as we shall explain, it is the “ to live” (vivere), that is, a cer- 
tain kind of “to be”. It is true, in creatures whose essence is 
distinct from the act of existence, life (vita) denotes a substance © 
“to which self-movement, or the application of itself to any kind 
of operation, belongs naturally ”.11 But the principle of such an 
action, which is the nature, implies that its “to be” is a “to 
live ”. in 

Now in order to define any reality, we need understand what 
its perfection is. Consequently, in order to define life we shall 
need to undertake an analysis of the “to livé” in terms of the “to 
be”. This will be our first consideration. We shall ask in the 
second place: What is life, and how is it attributed to all those 
beings who enjoy some manner of life? Finally, we shall rise 
to the consideration of being\in so far as it lives, and in this con- 
sideration, we shall discover in terms of essence and existence, 
the ultimate reasons for a true analogous predication of this con- 
cept. 

“ The ‘ to live’ of a living being is its ‘to be’”: Vivere dicitur 
esse viventium.’? This absolute declaration which Thomas re- 
peats in various places gives rise to a fundamental question. 
Why do we attribute the “ to live” to the “to be” and not to 
the nature, that is to the essence of the substance considered as 
the principle of operation? Nature, we may answer, because it 
is potency in the existential order, determines the “to be” by 
limiting it. Like every limitation of act by potency this deter- 
mination is merely negative. On the other hand, it is the “ to 
be ” which actuates the essence through the form, and makes it 
exist and live. “ For since an animal is said to be a living being 
because it has a soul whereby it has a ‘to be’, as it were by its 
proper form, it follows that the ‘ to live’ is nothing but a particu- 
lar type of ‘ to be’, resulting from a particular kind of form ”’.1* 


11], 18, 2. 
12 T]-II, 179, 1. ad 1m. 
18 CG. I, 98. 
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This resultance of the “to be” from the form is evidently not 
in the order of efficiency, but a limitation, that is, the form by 
its intelligibility requires an actuation in the existential order ac- 
cording to its capacity. Now being actuated by the “to be” 
which in this case is a “ to live”, nature is able to enact the op- 
erations of life. “ Hence”, explains the Angelic Doctor, “ ‘to 
live’ is in living beings ‘ to be’, because living things, by the fact 
that they have the ‘to be’ through their form, act in such 
way ”.14 This is the ultimate reason why the “ to live ” and the 
“to be” are identical. Let us put this in our own words. A be- 
ing acts in so far as it is in act. The operations of any being, 
therefore, are due fundamentally to this, that the being is in act, 
‘that it has a “to be”, since the act of being is “to be”. Any 
being, then, which performs the operations of life does so pre- 
cisely because it is a being in act, because it has a “to be”. But 
the act of living is “to live”. Therefore the “to be ” of a living 
being is its “to live”. Here we have the fundamental reason 
for the existential dynamism of Thomas, which finds its highest 
expression in the perfective evolution of the living individual, by 
the immanent act. For the act of a perfect being, is the perfec- 
tion of the agent, of an agent which is already in act precisely 
because it is the agent. Consquently the union which takes place 
in such an operation is not in the line of a union between act and 
potency, but between act and act. For in the last analysis it is 
because of the esse which here is a vivere, that this wonder, which 
we call the act of a perfect:being, is what it is, namely the per- 
fection of a subject in act. There is no question here of an actua- 
tion of the operative potency which is in act to act, and from 
which the operation of life results. Rather we must say that 
such operation flows from the supreme act of life, in the same 
sense that the operative potencies flow from the essence which is 
in act to produce them. And just as these potencies manifest the 
potentialities of the essence, or the essence as in potency to action, 
so the act of a perfect being, the immanent act of life, manifests 
the supreme act of life, the “ to live ” which is the “ to be ”. 

We defined the “ to live” in terms of esse. Consequently, the 
predication of the “ to live ” will be similar to that of the act of 
existence. The fact of the “to live” of the Pure Act, the per- 
fect being, presents no difficulty, and the “ to live ” will have to 


14 TJ-IT, 179, 1. ad 1m. 
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be predicated directly of God. God is his “to live”; creatures 
however are not their “ to live ”, since they are not their “ to be ”. 
Only God, because he is his own “ to be” must be said to be his 
own “to live”. The act of life, therefore, is predicated of God 
directly, and only indirectly, but existentially, of creatures. 

This important deduction from the real distinction, does away 
with the fundamental error that life is something superadded to 
an existing individual, something in the order of an accidental : 
perfection. This view which leads to most regrettable misunder- 
standings has been proposed not only by scientists, but by some 
philosophers as well. Such an error could have been avoided by 
a correct application of the doctrine of Thomas regarding the act 
of existence in creatures. The “to live”, we must say, is that sort 
of “to be” which a being must have to move itself to action.5 

We have established then, that the “ to live ” is the “ to be” of 
living beings. Can we go beyond this and determine more ac- 
curately not only what the “ to live ”, but “ life ” is and how it is 
predicated of various living beings? It is in the order of sub- 
stantial realities not of accidental operations that we must dis- 
cover the meaning of life. Hence the question: What is life in 
itself? We know what the “to live” is. “It is nothing else 
than the ‘to be’ in such a nature; and life”, as St. Thomas 
points out, “ signifies the same thing—that is, the “ to be ”—but 
does so abstractly ”’.1¢ 

But what does this phrase “to signify the same but ab- 
stractly ”” mean? Perhaps an example will make the matter 
clearer. In Metaphysics, we explain that the “to be” (esse) is 
the act of being; it is the concrete actuation of the essence. The 
concept of existence, on the contrary, while identified objectively 
with the “ to be”, is perceived as if it were a form, as if it were 
a whatness, an essence. We know of course that this is not the 
case, we know that existence is not a form, not a “ whatness ”. 
We understand that existence is the actuation of the existential 
potency, namely the essence. Our defective concept results from 
the natural process of the mind which seeks to abstract a form, 
an essence, from the concrete reality of the “to be”, for only 
essence is intelligible to our intellect. The result of this neces- 


15 Cf. De Ver. IV, 8. 
16C.G. I, 98. 
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sary abstraction is the concept of existence. We should say, 
then, with St. Thomas that existence is the “to be”, conceived 
abstractly. 

The same type of abstraction holds true with regard to our 
concept of life. Life is the “ to live”, but it is obtained or seen 
in a certain mode of abstraction. “ Just as running [which is 
objectively identical with the ‘to run’*] signifies the ‘to run’ 
in an abstract manner ’’,1® so in like manner life which is identical 
with the “ to live” signifies the “ to live” abstractly. The “to 
live’ however, is the “to be” of living beings. Hence life is 
nothing else than the “ to be” of living being, but conceived as 
an abstract form. 

It follows that life is not a form, or a perfection, as some have 
thought, which is superadded to the nature or substance of an 
existing individual, but it is its very existence. We must admit, 
however, that because of the weakness of the human intellect, we 
are forced to conceive it as if it were an abstract form, precisely 
because such a concept is the result of an abstraction from the 
“to live”. On this account St. Thomas points out that “the 
relation between life and “to live” is not the same as that be- 
tween essence and “ to be”; rather it is the same as that between 
the running and “to run” (currere), one of which signifies the 
act of the runner in the abstract, and the other in the concrete, 
consequently, it is an error to explain that if “to live” means 
“to be” in living beings, then life must refer to the essence ”.!® 
The truth of the matter is as we have explained, that life is the 
“to be ” of a living being, conceived abstractly. 

Now that we have clarified the significance of the term life, we 
can easily solve the mystery of its predication. How do we 
predicate life of God and of various creatures? Since life is iden- 
tical with esse, the solution offered is obviously the same as for 
the predication of the “to live”. Just as we say God is his “ to 
be ”, God is his “ to live”, so must we affirm: God is life. The 
reason is that God is Pure Act whether we call that act the act 
of existence, or the act of life, whether we consider it in the con- 
crete “to live’, or in the abstract “life”. Of creatures, on the 


17C.G. I, ¢. 
18], 18, 2. 
19 J, 54, 1, ad 2nd. 
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contrary, because of the real distinction, the “to be” the “to 
live ”, and therefore life, are predicated indirectly: Living crea- 
tures have life. Wherefore, we must conclude that since life is 
the “to live” of living beings conceived abstractly, it is not a 
perfection superadded to the living substance, but to repeat, life 
is the substantial “to be” which actuates an essence “to which 
self-motion belongs naturally ”. 

We are now able to propose a general concept of living being | 
which can actually express any being possessing the perfection 
of life—a concept which by direct predication can be attributed 
to all living beings. It will immediately appear that such a con- 
cept will be applicable to the existential order, and consequently 
that its predication will necessarily be analogous. Moreover, be- 
cause this predication is direct, since its various subjects are 
actual or possible, the analogy in question can only be that of 
proportionality. The reason is, that any analogy of proportion- 
ality must be based on the ratio between essence and “ to be”. 
Such a ratio, however because it manifests participation, indi- 
cates a relation of dependence upon the primary analogate, that 
living being whose essence and the “to live” are identical, for 
the “ to be ” is the “ to live ”; and this we express by saying that 
He is life. Therefore the ratio of the proportion will be a trans- 
cendental relation (comparatio) between the essence of a living 
being and its “to live”, and this transcendental relation will 
vary in each definite predication in accordance with the nature 
of the subject of predication. Thus the concept of living being 
(vivum) expresses this great truth. It is an analogous concept; 
it is predicated directly of all living beings, whether God or 
creature, and in each individual predication, the relation between 
essence and “ to live” indefinite in the general concept of living 
being, is made definite. In God, for example, the relation is 
that of identity. God’s life is his essence, He is life. In crea- 
tures there is a real distinction between essence and existence, 
between essence and life. Creatures are not life, they merely 
possess it, they possess it dependently upon the one who is un- 
participated life. This participated life in creatures is the 
supreme gift in the natural order, for it is the highest mode of 
existence, it is “ the ‘to be’ of living beings ”. 

We conclude: The doctrine of the real distinction between 
essence and existence is the foundation for the existential dynam- 
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ism of Thomas. This truth is made most manifest in the appli- 
cation of this fundamental law to the realm of living creatures; 
for life which is the “to be” is the source of their perfective 
immanentism. 
Henri Renarp §. J. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missourt 





THE MODES OF EXISTENCE 


HE unique character of being, when it is seen as the act of 
existing, is the theme of the main addresses and the papers 
we are hearing at this meeting of our association. We have heard 
of the existential character of the philosophy of St. Thomas and 
of all genuine philosophy from Father Phelan and Professor Gil- 
son. Father Henle examined the central act in the human 
knowledge process, the judgment, and pointed out the important 
relation which it has to existence as revealed to us immediately 
in our sensory and intellectual experience of the material world 
according to the analysis of human knowledge by St. Thomas. 
Essence and existence as principles of being which constitute all 
finite realities and set them off from the unlimited being of God, 
were the theme of Father Renard’s communication. To me is 
left the task of speaking about the modes of existence. 

It is not subject to question that one of the immediate data of 
our awareness is the fact that we are confronted in our experience 
with a plurality of objects which are distinct from each other 
both within our own selves and in the world beyond our indi- 
vidual selves. In the same act of thought by which we become 
aware of things distinct from ourselves, we are directly aware also 
of our own individual existence. It is only in conjunction with 
the consciousness of the irreducible givenness of material objects 
in our sensory experience that we come to any kind of self- 
knowledge to begin with. The distinction between ourselves and 
these sensory data is known to us directly, from the moment our 
minds are fully active, so that awareness of our self is inseparable 
from the awareness of what is not ourself. There is no sort of 
inference or mediating process of the mind by which we get to 
know the givenness of an indefinitely large number of differences: 
this sound is different from that color, one color differs from an- 
other color, an emotion differs from insight into a meaning, my 
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right hand is different from my left, my thinking is not identical 

with my walking, I am not identical with you, we are distinct 

from the material cosmos that surrounds us, etc. These are all © 
immediate data to such a degree undeniable that our thinking 

itself would seem to be implicitly denied and made impossible 

for us if these differences were denied, and by this I mean that 

they are real, in the sense that it will not do to declare them 

“merely phenomenal”, because even the most minimal sort of 
phenomenon is still something real, and not unqualified nothing- 

ness. 

To straightforward unreflective thinking the givenness of differ- 
ences in our experience scarcely presents much of a problem. It 
is the flattest of flat banalities. Yet philosophical reflection has 
always found something of a mystery here. What makes these 
differences appear mysterious is the knowledge which we have 
that we do not create them, while at the same time we know that 
they are in some way unified, and hence capable of being referred 
to a common center in our knowledge. As realists in the tradi- 
tion of Aristotle and St. Thomas we recognize and affirm that our 
minds perceive a unity amidst all these differences in the light of 
the unique yet all-embracing concept of being. The concept of 
being or reality is for us the ultimate frame of reference which 
relates all differences to each other, and beyond which the mind 
cannot move except to the simple denial of being. So impressed 
was Parmenides with the unity of being and with the gulf be- 
tween being and its denial, that he thought it necessary to exclude 
all differences from reality in order not to betray himself into the 
absurd assertion that being is non-being, or that reality is unreal. 
Parmenides has successors today in various theorists who sub- 
scribe to the “ reductionist fallacy ” according to which the prog- 
ress of knowledge consists only in the gradual disclosure that 
everything is really identical with everything else and that no 
differences between things are genuinely irreducible. The only 
genuine unity for this way of thinking is complete and simple 
identity. 

A step towards the solution of the problem of multiplicity was 
made by Plato when he recognized that difference or “ otherness ” 
was not excluded from reality, and that “ otherness ” was “ non- 
being ” only in a relative sense, not without qualification (cf. So- 
phist 258 f.). His theory of “ participation ”, developed in the 
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Parmenides, although it left many obscurities which occasioned 
criticism from Aristotle (cf. Metaphysics I, 6, 987 b 7-14), was 
nevertheless oriented in the right direction. In the dialogue, The 
Sophist (253D), Plato defined “ participation ” as “ one form per- 
vading many things, and many different forms contained under 
one higher form”. The next step was taken by Aristotle with 
his theory of the analogous character of concepts such as being, 
unity, and goodness, although something akin to analogy was con- 
tained already in Plato’s much-discussed “ allegory of the cave ” 
and his image of the “ divided line” in the Republic. Earlier 
still the Pythagoreans had elaborated a mathematical theory of 
proportions to which Eudoxus made important additions. Bor- 
rowing the idea of proportion, that is, analogy, from mathematics, 
Aristotle used it with certain modifications to clarify the fact that 
different, yet related meanings attach to terms like being and 
unity. Aristotle saw more clearly than did Plete before him that 
“being ” is not a true generic concept that could be defined by 
means of extrinsic differences as is true of other concepts, because 
the connotation of “ being ” includes all differences as well. Yet 
he seems to have limited the application of the theory of analogy 
to the relation between substance and his other nine categories, 
and to have remained unaware that it had any wider significance. 
He knew what we now speak of as the analogy of attribution or 
proportion, which holds between terms as applied to substance 
and its accidents, but did not suspect that there is a much more 
important kind of analogy which holds between the idea of being 
and the different kinds of subsisting beings. This is what we 
cumbrously call the analogy of proper proportionality, which 
signifies a proportion between proportions, by which means we 
express the fact that the concept of “ being” is transcendental 
and indivisibly connotes both what relates or unites any two or 
more realities with each other as well as what sunders them. 
Historically speaking the step from the analogy of attribution 
or proportion to the analogy of proper proportionality could only 
be made after the deeper insight into the nature of being for 
which Greek and Arabian Neoplatonist discussion of finite and 
infinite, unity and multiplicity prepared the way, and which the 
Scriptural self-revelation of God as “ He Who is ” made possible, 
as has been abundantly shown in the masterly studies of Pro- 
fessor Gilson. The concept of “ creation out of nothing ” which 
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was foreign to the thinking of even the greatest pagan philosoph- 
ers, is an elementary truth of the Hebrew and Christian revela- 
tion as well as of Moslem religious thought. It was reflection by 
Christian, Jewish, and Moslem philosophers on the ontological 
implications of creation out of nothing which was responsible for 
the greatest progress in metaphysics since Aristotle. If one may 
accept the Arabian Alfarabi as the author of the Liber de Causis, 
perhaps he was the first to have gained the insight that there is a. 
complexity of principles of being within everything created. 
Certainly Avicenna clearly saw the necessity of admitting this 
complexity, although his thinking continued to be so dominated 
by Neoplatonism that he interposed a cascade of emanations and 
other necessarily existing entities between God and the created 
corporeal world. He failed to extend the complexity of principles 
of being to all realities other than God without exception. Thus 
Avicenna seriously compromised the freedom of God by giving 
to possibilities, to prime matter, and to spiritual beings or “ intel- 
ligences ” engendered by God a status such that their existence, 
though it was not necessary in itself, was yet necessary by reason 
of their necessarily acting cause. The God of Avicenna, there- 
fore, is not the sovereignly free creator of all things which are 
other than He, so that everything that is not God is radically 
contingent. The difficulty for Avicenna, as for Plotinus and Pro- 
clus earlier, was that they could not see how from the absolute 
unity of their highest principle any kind of multiplicity could 
originate, and hence they thought it necessary to exempt all 
multiplicity from God’s direct causal activity. It was on this 
point that the issue was joined between Arabian and Christian 
Aristotelianism, between Avicenna on the one hand and St. 
Thomas on the other. The last remnants of Plato’s uncreated 
and static world of Ideas as well as of Aristotle’s eternal 
separated substances and his eternal world of matter had to be 
deprived of any self-sufficient existence in their own right, to 
make room for the Christian idea of the Creator whose free crea- 
tive will is the source of all reality, including all the various 
modes of existence by which one being is distinct from another 
(S.T. I, q. 14 a. 6). 

The analogy of the idea of being is sometimes spoken of as 
though it were itself the answer to the most crucial metaphysical 
problems. Cardinal Cajetan uses sweeping language in the intro- 
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duction to his study of analogy when he says that no one can 
learn metaphysics without a knowledge of analogy, but it is 
worth pointing out that he refrains from using our current expres- 
sion “ analogy of being ” and instead entitles his work “‘ De No- 
minum Analogia” (on the analogy of terms or names). To be 
exact, it is our idea of being which is analogical, and certain 
terms are used analogically. Analogy is less the answer to a 
metaphysical question properly speaking than it is an answer to 
a question in the order of our knowledge of being. In turn, anal- 
ogy itself raises questions in the order of finite being, namely, 
What in the structure of finite entities such as ourselves and other 
objects of our immediate knowledge, furnishes the basis for the 
analogical character of our concept of being? What is the inner 
nature of beings such as we know directly through our human 
sensitive and intellectual awareness? What does analogy imply, 
not in the order of our knowledge, but in the order of finite beings 
themselves? The answer to these questions is the distinction 
within all finite realities of principles of being variously called 
“esse” and “ essentia ”’, “ being ” understood as the act of exist- 
ing (principle of perfection or participation) on the one hand, and 
“essence” in the sense of “ measure” of being or principle of 
limitation, which Father Renard dealt with a moment ago. This 
composition of principles of being, rather than analogy, is the 
answer to the problem raised by the fact that every finite thing 
is being and hence related to the totality of the real without re- 
striction, while at the same time this particular or finite thing is 
distinct from every other and limited to its own measure of being 
or existence. Because these principles of being are strictly cor- 
relative and inseparable they are also sometimes called transcen- 
dental relations. In its simplest form the problem solved by this 
complexity of principles of being can be stated as follows: This 
particular thing 7s. That particular thing 7s, no less. Yet this 
thing is not that thing. In so far as this thing is being or partici- 
pates in existence it is integrally akin to and resembles absolutely 
every other thing that exists, and is opposed together with all 
reality only to nothingness. But in so far as it is this particular 
thing, it is integrally distinct from all other realities and limited 
to its own measure of being. The recognition of a complexity of 
principles of being in all things finite and other than God makes 
it possible to see that the statement “ This particular thing is not 
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that, yet both are” does not involve a contradiction, because the 
two members of the proposition do not refer to the same thing in 
the same respect. Instead, one member refers to one component, 
the other member refers to the other component of every finite 
reality. 

In this perspective, what is called the essence of any finite 
reality is the limiting principle which restricts any finite being to 
its particular mode of existence. When we consider being from . 
the viewpoint of its various modes we are brought back once 
more to Plato and his world of Ideas. Despite the curious pas- 
sage in the Republic (597) where Plato seems to imply that the 
Ideas were made or produced by god or a god, the more common 
view is that the Ideas are a world of static essences existing in 
their own right, and independently of any and all of Plato’s di- 
vinities. Somewhere between Plato and Seneca (perhaps it was 
the Stoic Posidonius, though this may be only a conjecture), 
someone began to envisage the possibility of identifying Plato’s 
Ideas or Forms with God himself. At any rate, in one of his 
letters to Lucilius (Epistolae 65, 7-10), after enumerating Aris- 
totle’s four causes Seneca adds Plato’s Ideas as a fifth cause and 
calls them “ exemplars ” or patterns according to which God car- 
ries out all things. These patterns, says Seneca, are within God 
(haec exemplaria rerum omnium deus intra se habet). However, 
to keep us from forgetting that his god is not the Christian Crea- 
tor, Seneca immediately goes on to add that god makes the uni- 
verse not out of nothing, but out of pre-existing matter. The 
god Seneca speaks of is none other than Plato’s Demiurge, but it 
was a gain for philosophy that Seneca (or whoever may have 
anticipated him) ended the divorce between the Ideas or Forms 
and the fashioner of the world. Seneca’s contemporary, Philo 
of Alexandria, while he often lets Greek philosophy betray him 
into language hardly compatible with Jewish belief in a Creator, 
nevertheless seems at least on some occasions to have been aware 
of the difference between Plato’s Demiurge and the Creator of 
Hebrew religious belief (cf. De Somniis I, 76), as Father Cour- 
neen of Fordham University pointed out in an interesting study 
a few years ago (cf. New Scholasticism, Jan. 1941). On the 
other hand, Philo seems to separate what he calls the Logos from 
God, making it akin to Plato’s world of Ideas or the Stoic world- 
soul, and to attribute to it a vague function of mediation between 
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God and the world. The complete identification of the Platonic 
Ideas with God’s mind is to be found clearly in St. Augustine who 
became the source for Franciscan exemplarism in the 13th cen- 
tury. For his illumination theory of knowledge, which solved 
some of his own problems but raised others of which he remained 
unaware, he was deeply indebted to Neoplatonism, though there 
is no question that he also read the theory out of certain Scripture 
texts. 

The insight into the existential character of being came only 
as a result of that renewed “ battle of the giants about the nature 
of being ’’, to use Plato’s words in the Sophist (246A), which took 
place between the partisans of the Neoplatonist interpretation of 
Aristotle by the Arabian philosophers, especially Avicenna and 
Averroes, and the Christian followers of Aristotle, Sts. Albert and 
Thomas Aquinas. The full metaphysical implications of the 
thought that without exception all things other than God were 
created by Him out of nothing only now became clearly visible. 
If God is His own existence, if God is absolutely and without 
limitation (“ipsum esse subsistens” in the language of St. 
Thomas), and all things other than He have their being only 
through His sovereignly free gift, then their being is radically 
contingent and limited by a particular mode of existence. They 
are not being simply, they only have being, and they have it not 
in their own right but as participants each one according to a 
limiting mode which sets boundaries and opposes one to the 
other. 

This raises the question about the precise nature of the limiting 
factors which we think of as the essences of finite things. As the 
term is used here “ essence” is meant to signify one of the two 
co-principles of finite beings. Our knowledge of these co- 
principles is only imperfect and analogical. It is impossible to 
know one of them apart from the other for the reason that it is 
only by them that any finite thing 7s. Neither of them can prop- 
erly be called a being, therefore, and to avoid confusion the term 
“principle of being” is often used. Sometimes existence or 
“esse ” is said to be related to essence as actuality to potentiality, 
and St. Thomas himself used this comparison. Yet such lan- 
guage can be more confusing than enlightening if one forgets that 
“existence” and “essence” in this present usage both signify 
principles of determination of every finite being, the one account- 
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ing for the fact that “ this thing 7s ”, the other for the fact that 
“it is this thing and no other”. ‘“ Essence” is not an “ undeter- 
mined determinable ”, for then it would be formless matter. A 
finite being can be properly said to be capable of change in virtue 
of its limiting essence, but the essence itself is not strictly speak- 
ing determinable by existence, nor is existence determinable by 
essence. A thing is finite by reason of both its essence and its 
existence together. “ Esse” or “ existence ” is not identical with — 
“act” or “ actuality ” in the original Aristotelian sense which 

signifies “form” or “ activity ” and “operation”. This is the 

reason why Aristotle’s Prime Mover is “ complete actuality ” and 

“ a thought thinking itself ”, but not being without restriction and 

limit of any kind. His Prime Mover’s activity is not identical 

with his act of existing, and therefore the Prime Mover is strictly 

a finite, not an infinite being. The “ thought thinking itself” is 

“ pure act” only in the order of activity, not “ pure act” in the 

order of being. St. Thomas was aware that the connotation of 

“act” and “ actuality ” had to be changed and enlarged in order 

to make it mean not merely “ form” and “ activity ”, but “ be- 

ing ” as expressed in the verb form “esse” (cf. De Potentia q. 

VII, a.2 ad 9). The limitation in the original meaning of “ act ” 
and “ actuality ” is, of course, due to their elaboration in connec- 
tion with our experience of successive and continuous change 
which we try to make intelligible to ourselves by the distinction 
between actuality and potentiality. 

We can state the relation of essence and existence to actuality 
and potentiality as follows. The necessity of affirming a distinc- 
tion of principles of being within every finite entity arises out of 
our awareness of simultaneous diversity or multiplicity in its wid- 
est meaning, while the distinction between actuality and poten- 
tiality imposes itself upon us when we try to make intelligible to 
ourselves the successive and continuous diversity, which we ex- 
perience in change of any kind. The ontological complex of es- 
sence and existence must be presupposed as the necessary con- 
dition for the possibility of beings that are subject to change, 
whereas the complex of act and potency or form and matter is 
found only in the order of substantial and accidental change, not 
in the order of being as such. . 

We have now named all the most important modes of being, 

which can also be called modes of existence. First there is the 
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complex of “ esse” (existence) and essence, the presence of which- 
marks any being as a creature wholly contingent and separated 
by a measureless gulf from the Creator Whose “ mode” of exis- 
tence is to be without mode or limit of any kind, “ an infinite 
and boundless sea of substance” in the words of St. John of 
Damascus. All creatures, from the highest angel down to man 
and below him to the smallest constituent of the atom, are and 
exist only according to their limited measure of existence, and 
therefore have being not at all in their own right, but only pre- 
cariously, contingently, as God’s free gift. In wholly spiritual 
beings or subsisting forms whose activity is not identical with 
their act of existing, there is a twofold complexity of being or 
existence and essence, substance and accident. Incapable of any 
change in the order of substance itself, such beings can change in 
the accidental order by acts of intellect and will in a non- 
temporal or rather supra-temporal mode of duration and exis- 
tence which is difficult if not impossible for us to grasp. In the 
material and spatio-temporal cosmos there is the further com- 
plexity of form and matter or actuality and potentiality, both in 
the substantial and in the accidental order of being, by means 
of which we try to make their permanently impermanent mode 
of existence intelligible to ourselves. Within this cosmic order 
there is the descending scale from man who is at the summit, yet 
partly transcends the cosmos by reason of his intellectual self- 
possession, through the animal world in which intellectual self- 
possession is replaced by sensory awareness and instinctive com- 
pulsons, through the levels of plant life, and finally down to the 
mysterious universe of stars and atoms at the lower end of the 
scale of reality. 

All this lengthy anatomizing of reality into a complexity of 
principles of being and modes of existence must not make us 
imagine that a concrete finite being is a sort of complicated ma- 
chine, the gears and wheels and pieces of which are essence, exis- 
tence, form, matter, substance, accident, act, potency, etc. There 
is always the danger due to our human way of knowing, progres- 
sively and piecemeal, by means of experience and abstract con- 
cepts, that we may forget the existential unity of things. Yet, 
while we guard against this sort of error, it is not superfluous to 
point out the legitimacy and the necessity dictated by the de- 
mands of clarity and good order, of making distinctions without 
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at the same time making the error of supposing that such dis- 
tinctions mean a separation of the inseparable. Our human 
knowledge is subject to definite limitations. It is impossible to 
grasp the whole range of being all at once and completely. It is 
no less impossible to express all at once our knowledge of reality, 
because that knowledge is largely discursive, rather, than intui- 
tive. It becomes necessary therefore to resign oneself to saying 
one thing after the other, so far as possible according to a se- 
quence that will not be mere hazard but the result of patient and 
methodical reflection, and with some regard for the way in which 
problems present themselves to us today and to our contem- 
poraries. 

To characterize the philosophy of St. Thomas by means of the 
term “ existentialism ” and to contrast it with the “ essentialism ” 
of Plato and many later varieties of idealism including those of 
the present day has definite advantages. It calls attention to the 
creatureliness and contingency of finite things, to the primacy of 
being over knowing, to the domination of our knowledge by con- 
cretely existing objects whose content our abstract concepts can- 
not exhaust. But it is not perhaps superfluous to point out that 
the term “ existence ”, to say nothing of “ existentialism ” is not 
current in the language of St. Thomas, and that if we make use 
of these terms for our own purposes, the difference between our 
use of them and the use made of them by other contemporary 
modes of thought must be pointed out to prevent misunderstand- 
ings. We have Professor Gilson’s careful concluding pages in 
the latest edition of his excellent study Le Thomisme to teach us 
that even so expressive a term as “ existentialism ” needs to be 
somewhat carefully defined in order to avoid serious confusions 
of our way of thinking with the pessimistic and irrationalist 
“ existentialism ” of Barthian “ crisis theology ” or of Heidegger 
and his French imitators like Sartre and Camus who recently 
made the term a one day’s wonder in the Paris cafés, and the 
pages of Time magazine. 

What all of us in our efforts to philosophize can learn (and no 
one is better qualified than Professor Gilson to teach us this) is 
that if philosophy is not to degenerate into jargon or a petri- 
fied collection of sonorous terms, such as scholastic philosophy 
had become for too many minds by the time Descartes appeared 
on the scene, then it must be continually revitalized by a study 
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of the history of ideas. But, may I add once more, it is just as 
necessary to keep philosophical thinking alive by confronting it 
with problems that have arisen since the time of St. Thomas, and 
not to rest content in the contemplation of even the “ existential- 
ism” of his philosophy. That would hardly be philosophizing 
“ existentially ”. Fidelity to concrete reality in the historical 
exposition of a philosophy is without question of the greatest ser- 
vice as an aid to philosophizing. Yet, there is soundness in the 
advice of St. Thomas: Studium philosophiae non est ad hoc quod 
sciatur quid homines senserint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas 
rerum. (The reason for studying philosophy is not merely to 
find out what men’s opinions have been, but what is really the 
truth) [De Coelo I, lect. 22]. His teacher St. Albert even more 
strongly expressed a similar attitude of intellectual freedom 
when, addressing certain servile partisans of Aristotle, he re- 
marked: Qui credit Aristotelem fuisse Deum, ille debet credere 
quod nunquam erravit. Si autem credit ipsum esse hominem, 
tunc procul dubio errare potuit sicut et nos’ {If one believes that 
Aristotle was God, then one must believe that he never held any 
erroneous views. If however one admits that he was human, then 
he was certainly capable of making errors like ourselves) [Jn 
Phys. VIII, tract. I, ch. 14]. Although we are followers of St. 
Thomas, we can make these statements our own charter of intel- 
lectual freedom. 


The main task of the philosopher is to make reality intelligible 
by laying bare the ontological conditions which it involves. The 
German existentialists used an expressive term, “ Existenzerhel- 
lung”, which we can translate somewhat awkwardly as the illu- 
mination of existence, that is, the laying bare of the conditions 
which make concrete reality intelligible to us. It is the lot of 
the philosopher, because he is a rational animal and therefore 
lacks the simple intuitive knowledge of God, to be forced to move 
between the two poles of concrete existence which is revealed to 
him in the first place through sensory experience, and of abstract 
concepts and an ever lengthening series of judgments which are 
man’s imperfect mode of intellectually assimilating concrete 
reality. Only thus can the philosopher save himself from the sad 
lot and unappetizing fare of that fabulous animal described by 
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Rabelais, I believe, in a famous passage: “ Chimaera bombinans 
in vacuo et comedens secundas intentiones ” (the Chimera buzz- 
ing about in a vacuum and living on logical entities). 


ERNEST KILZER 
St. John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Locic AND MernHopotocy Division: Panel: Sister M. Dominica MULLEN, 
Francis X. Firzcissons, Francis X. MEEHAN. 


Problem (a): The Concept of Being Which is the Proper Object of Logic 


To anyone familiar with the different works contained in the Organon 
it is a well known fact, and a puzzling one at that, that Aristotle begins 
very abruptly, without any preliminary discussion on the nature of logic, 
its fundamental divisions, and other aspects which might clarify the issue.1 
This procedure has compelled the Commentators to develop considera- 
tions concerning the subject-matter of logic, to describe its principal charac- 
teristics, namely whether it is an art, or a science, and many other re- 
lated problems. At first sight, Aristotle’s method may seem somewhat 
childish, but it is a very sound technique, since logic being primarily a 
method and an instrument to philosophy is primarily given for immediate 
use.2 It is not necessary to know the nature of the instrument used, but 
it is necessary to know how to use it. The different problems approached 
in this paper pertain to what may be called the reflexive stage of logic 
and presuppose a certain knowledge of metaphysics and of the philosophy 
of man particularly concerning the processus of knowledge. Since this 
paper is classified as belonging to the “ Logic and Methodology Division ” 
I have chosen to consider being as the proper object of logic, and to omit 
the proper object of metaphysics. It would have been quite impossible to 
consider both problems in such a limited time. 

Among the commentators of the Thomistic School, John of St. Thomas 
seems to have dealt with those problems more profoundly than his prede- 
cessors in his “ Ars Logica”; while those who have come later on, have 
either followed in his footsteps, or else have more or less abandoned the 
thomistic thought. The contents of this paper may be distributed in the 
following way: 

a—Explanations on “ens rationis” in general. 


b—Explanations of “ secunda intentio” in particular 
c—some difficulties in the more recent works of logic 


1Cf. Cat. 1. Aristotle begins with the first antepredicament, and without 
any previous consideration of any kind. 


2 Cf. Com. St. Th. in De Trin. Boethii qu. 5 art. 1 ad 2. 
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a—On the nature of “ens rationis” in general: 


It is a common doctrine among thomists that the subject-matter of logic 
is “ ens rationis” as St. Thomas says explicitly in the following text: “ Be- 
ing is twofold: being of reason, and real being. Being of reason is properly 
said of those intentions, which reason finds (discovers) in things in so far 
as they are considered, to wit the intention of genus, species, and things 
similar, which are not to be found in nature, but which follow to some ra- 
tional consideration. And this being of reason is the proper subject of 
logic.” (Translation ours.) The very expression “ens rationis” implies 
that we are concerned with being related to reason in some way or other, 
and therefore we must examine this relation of being to reason. 


i. Being may be said to be “ens rationis” in this sense that it is the 
product of the conception of reason. In this sense it may be rightly 
said that every “ opus artis” is an “ens rationis.” In this case we are 
in the order of efficient causality.4 


ii. Again “ens rationis” may mean that reason is subject to some 
modification. In this particular sense it may be said that the 
“habitus” of science is an “ens rationis,” or again the “conceptus 
formalis,” or the process of cognition itself. 

It must not be inferred that “ens rationis” which is the formal subject 
of logic is “being” as explained in the two previous instances; on the 
contrary, the formal subject of logic is “being” precisely as opposed to 
real being or “ ens naturae ” and which St. Thomas defines in the following 
way: Ens habens esse obiective in ratione, cui nullum esse correspondet 
. inre”.5 Being according to this definition is the “ens rationis” to which 
he refers in the text quoted from the Metaphysics. If we notice carefully 
there are two parts in this definition: 


a—Ens habens esse obiective in ratione. 

b—Cui nullum esse correspondet in re. 
The difficult point to explain is “ens habens esse obiective in ratione.” 
Every “ens” is “ habens esse ” except God who is Esse, but the peculiar 
point for “ens rationis” is that it has “esse” in a special way namely 
“obiective in ratione”. By this expression “habens esse obiective in ra- 
tione ” is meant that “ens rationis ” in fact is a “ non-ens naturae ” which is 
conceived as if it were a real ens. The very “being” of an “ens rationis” 
consists in “ being known” not as such, but in being known as a being 
while it is not a being in nature. On this point John of St. Thomas says: 


8 Ens est duplex; ens scil, rationis et ens naturae. Ens autem rationis 
dicitur proprie de illis intentionibus, quas ratio adinvenit in rebus consid- 
eratis, sicut intentio generis, speciei et similium, quae quidem non inveniun- 
tur in rerum natura, sed considerationem, rationis consequuntur. Et 
huiusmodi, scil. ens rationis, est proprie subiectum logicae. (Cf. Com. in 
Met. lib. 4 lect. 4 no. 574 edit. Cathala.) There are also many other texts 
in the different works of St. Thomas where this division is explicitly stated. 


4 This also applies to nature, which is “ ratio indita rebus.” 
5 De Ente et Essentia c. 1. 
6 Com. in Met. lib. 4 lect. 4 no. 574. 
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“Sed ille actus, qui respicit non-ens sub ratione et modo entis”, and ac- 
cordingly he speaks of “ fingere” and “formare”? and again he uses the 
following expression: . . . in quantum ad instar entis reddit tale obiectum 
cognitum, cum in re non sit ens, et hoc est dare esse rationis seu esse fic- 
tum ”.8 

Although it does not pertain to the scope of this paper to consider in 
detail all the different classifications of “entia rationis”, nevertheless since 
second intentions are classified among the “entia rationis” it naturally 
follows that the main divisions of “entia rationis” must be briefly de- 
lineated.2 For the moment we are primarily concerned with the division 
of “ entia rationis ” in negation and relation. Concerning “ negation ” there 
is no difficulty in the fact that it may be conceived “ad instar entis”, but 
concerning relation the point is not so obvious, and to solve this problem 
we must appeal to the notion of relation as explained by thomistic authors. 

Relation as such or “ praecise sumpta ” enjoys this peculiar trait or char- 
acteristic that it is formally constituted by an “ad”, while its reality does 
not proceed precisely from this “ad” as such; but from an “esse in”, 
“Sola enim relatio, quia non dicit solum conceptum “in” sed etiam con- 
ceptum “ad”, ratione cuius praecise non dicit existentiam in se, sed ex- 
trinsecam termini attingentiam, ideo non repugnat concipi sine realitate, 
atque adeo ut ens rationis, concipiendo illud non ut in alio vel ut in se, 
sed ut ad aliud cum negatione existentiae in aliquo.”1® Cajetan maintains 
the same doctrine in the following texts: “ Consequens est quod “ad” in 
quantum “ad”, neque reale neque rationis ens necessario est, sed utrumque 
permissive.”11 And further on “ Rosa enim secundum rationem non est 
rosa, neque Homerus in opinione est Homerus, relatio autem in ratione 
est vera relatio”.12 It must therefore be said that this “vera” relation is 
not necessarily a real relation (ie., either transcendental—secundum dici, 
or predicamental i.e., secundum esse). Through these explanations we may 
more readily see that the “ad” that is the specificative or determining 
principle in the relation, of its very nature is not a real entity but may 
be real if it is endowed with a real existence,—while it is an “ens rationis ” 
if it is conceived “ad instar entis” and possessing only an “ esse obiective 
in ratione ”,—but even then it is a “vera relatio”. It is among the rela- 
tions of reason that we must classify the proper subject of logic, namely 
“second intentions, which are but a peculiar species of relations of reason. 
We must therefore find the determining factor which shall distinguish “ sec- 


7 John of St. Th. Cur. Phil. t. 1 2a pars, qu. 2 art. 1 p. 286 col. b. 
8 Cf. idem. 


® A summary division of “ entia rationis” is given by John of St. Thomas 


in Curs. Phil. t. 1 log. 2a pars, qu. 2 art. 1 p. 287 col, b. The classification 
may be brought about either “ex parte subiecti” or again “ex parte ius, 
ad cuius instar concipitur ens rationis ” or thirdly “ ex parte rei conceptae ”. 


10 Cf. John of St. Th. Cursus Ph. t. 1. 2a pars, qu. 2 art. 1. 
11 Cf. Com. Caietani in Sum. 1 pars. qu. 28 art. 1 no. 6. 
12 Cf. Com. Caietani in Sum. 1 pars. qu. 28 art. 1 no. 9. 
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ond intentions” from all other relations of reason.13 Concerning the “ sec- 
ond intention ” it shall be explained how it is to be distinguished from 
other “ entia rationis” which are not second intentions, then we shall con- 
sider certain problems relevant to the teaching of logic and finally the 
distinction between material and formal logic. A—The notion of second 
intention: To misunderstand the notion of second intention would render 
all knowledge of logic confusing, and even impossible. The very word “ 
tention” may be somewhat misleading, and it must be remarked that 
“intention ”, in our present problem, is not to be understood as an act of 
the will, but as noted by John of St. Thomas “ pro actu seu conceptu in- 
tellectus,” which tends to the object of our knowledge. And this rightly 
so since John of St. Thomas remarks that our knowledge considered “ 
cundum esse intentionale ” is always inferior to the object itself14 That 
is why we are concerned with “intentions” since through knowledge we 
must attain the object as it is. 

Moreover in the “intentio” itself we must distinguish a twofold view- 
point: 

a—the “intentio formalis” which is nothing else than the “ conceptus 


formalis” implied by this act of cognition—this is not an “ens ra- 
tionis, but a real being; 


b—the “intentio obiectiva ”” which is the objective concept “ conceptus 
obiectivus ”, which is conceived ad “ instar entis.” 


The expression “second” implies that this “intention” presupposes or 
more exactly is based on a first intention.15 A misconception on this point 


has brought about a confusion between logic and psychology as we shall 
see later on. 


It is obvious that each and every “ relatio rationis ” requires a certain 
cognition, but it must not be concluded from this, that every “ relatio ra- 
tionis ” is a “ secunda intentio ”, but only the ones which “ denominant rem 
solum in statu cogniti”. In other words a “ relatio rationis” is a second 
intention if it is based on “ status cogniti” as its immediate and proximate 


18 Cf. John of St. Th. Curs. Ph. t. 1 pars 2 qu. 17 art. 3. At this point 
an exhaustive classification of the predicamental relation is given. His 
classification is based on an accidental and an essential division. The acci- 
dental division is based on accidental conditions v.g. mutual or non-mutual 
relations and relations aequiparantiae and disquiparantiae. The accidental 
division is based on accidental conditions v.g. mutual or non-mutual rela- 
tions and relations “ aequiparantiae ” and “ disquiparantiae.” 


14... Et sic in esse intentionali semper est inferius, licet aliunde in ra- 
tione spiritualis entitatis possit aliquando conceptus superare obiectum. Et 
quando dicimus obiectum esse principalius et perfectius, loquimur de 
obiecto primario et formali conceptus, . . . cf. J. of St. Th. C. Phil. t. 1. log. 
2 pars. qu. 22 art. 1 p. 696. 


15“ Terminus categorematicus alius primae intentionis, alius secundae 
intentionis. Terminus primae intentionis est, qui significat aliquid se- 
cundum id, quod habet in re vel in suo proprio statu. ... Terminus se- 
cundae intentionis est qui significat aliquid secundum id, quod habet per 
conceptum mentis et in statu intellectus, sicut species, genus et alia similia 
quae —— tractat. (Cf. J. of St. Th. C. Ph. t. 1 log. 1 pars. summul. lib. 
1c. 4 p. 12. 
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“fundamentum.” In such a case we really have a second intention, a logical 
entity which enters in the subject-matter of logic. Those relations of rea- 
son which do not constitute second intentions imply cognition, but the 
point of difference is that they are not based on “status cogniti” as a 
proximate and immediate “fundamentum”,—in such cases we have ex- 
trinsic denominations as “Creator” which implies a relation to creature, 
but does not constitute a second intention.16 


Quite a few modern textbooks seem to have quite a foggy idea of a 
second intention, and although they do not say so explicitly they seem to 
understand that a second intention belongs exclusively to the first operation 
of the mind. Such a false conception has led to many errors in logic.17 


We may now enumerate certain conclusions derived from the previous 
considerations: 


B—One of the most confusing methodological errors in contemporary 
textbooks of logic consists in presenting in elementary works of logic psy- 
chological notions which are not necessary at all for beginners, and more- 
over which do not pertain to logic in the least. This has occurred time 
and again, v.g. the notion of “ concept” which we encounter in most mod- 
ern textbooks is certainly misplaced, and for different reasons: 1—it does 
not pertain to the subject-matter of logic, since the concept is not a “se- 
cunda intentio” but pertains to the order of reality. It is a psychological 
notion, and not a logical one. The same may be said of the judgment and 
the “ratiocinium ” which are processes of the mind, and therefore pertain 
to psychology. 


2—Furthermore it must be kept in mind that beginners in logic have no 
knowledge of psychology, and it is pedagogically unsound to present to the 
student something which he can not understand at a precise moment in his 
development. If a student begins logic with vague notions concerning the 
“concept ” or some other real being which is not pertaining to logic, chances 
are that a serious confusion will always remain in his mind. If a student 
is pursuing an advanced course in logic, and he has already acquired a no- 
tion of the process of logic then it may be granted that notions of psychol- 
ogy could be presented,—in fact they should be,—since the second inten- 
tion presupposes the first, but even then there should not be any confusion 
between the two domains. 


I am at a loss to explain such confusions in our contemporary textbooks, 
since they are nowhere to be found in the classical authors of logic, at least 
not in the thomistic school, and certainly not in Aristotle. 


16 “Sed relatio in Deo ad creaturam non est realis, sed secundum ra- 
tionem tantum.” (Cf. 8. Theol. 1 pars. qu. 45 art. 3 ad 1.) 


17 yohn of St. Thomas brings out very clearly the fact that the second 
intentions are divided according to the three operations of the mind... 
Unde quia aliter ordinatur et dirigitur prima operatio intellectus, aliter 
secunda et aliter tertia, ideo penes diversas ordinationes istarum opera- 
tionum dividetur secunda intentio, et in qualibet operatione secundum di- 
versum ordinem dirigibilitatis erit diversa intentio.” (Cf. Curs. Phil. t. 1 
2 pars. log. qu. 2 art. 2 p. 293 col. b.) 
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C—Another false issue brought about through a misconception of the 
subject matter of logic is the division of logical treatises in “ material or 
major logic” and “formal or minor logic”. It is usually explained more 
or less in the following way set forth by M. Maritain as a typical exposi- 
tion of this point: “La logique formelle étudie les conditions formelles de 
la science, et elle résout ou analyse le raisonnement en les principes dont il 
dépend au point de vue de la forme ou de sa disposition.” 18 Such a divi- 
sion is nowhere to be found in the classical works of logic, historically it 
is certainly not thomistic, but we certainly can discuss its intrinsic value. 
On this point I think it can be said that it presupposes in the mind certain 
rules or conditions which seem to be independent of the object. 


John of St. Thomas does not admit this conception of formal and mate- 
rial logic. He maintains that there is a double process in logic; one of 
analysis or decomposition—and this pertains to material logic. According 
to his arrangement the following books of the Organon pertain to material 
logic: Categories, Posterior Analytics, Topics. The other process is one of 
composition or the constructive process which goes from the simple element 
to the composite which tends to construct “ propositions” and “ syllog- 
isms”.19 So according to John of St. Thomas we may arrange the treatises 
of the Organon in the following way: 


SID ils cwcaweedasewhs material logic. 
SS rer ere formal logic. 
EME, sicdcipnacnadaawnce formal logic. 
Se ES hainsncdndeedonarine material logic. 
SE Se awiddchesccnnneasicees material logic. 


According to this arrangement it must be concluded that formal logic must 
not be taught before material logic,—since the natural processus of the 
mind is from the simple elements to the composite, and this order corre- 
sponds more adequately to the division of the three operations of the mind. 

Even though this arrangement of John of St. Thomas is to be preferred 
to the arrangement of M. Maritain still it does not seem to be final. The 
difficulty lies precisely in this fact that although it is a division according 
to the three operations of the mind, still it is not a division of the second 
intention itself—in fact it is but an accidental division. An essential divi- 
sion in this matter would have to be a division of the subject matter of 
logic itself, i.c., the second intention, and in our particular case since a 
second intention is a particular species of “ relatio rationis ” it naturally fol- 
lows that an essential division of the second intention shall be based on 
the division of the “fundamentum ” of the relation in question.2® As a 
second intention presupposes a first intention and is based on a first inten- 


18 Cf. Maritain “ Petite Logique ” p. 11. 
19 John of St. Th. Curs. Phil. pars. 2 qu. 13 prol. p. 473. 


20... Unde similiter relatio rationis, quae ad instar relationis rationis 
formatur, recte dividetur per sua fundamenta. Cum aut fundamentum se- 
cundae intentionis sit res ut cognita et ut subest statui apprehensionis, iuxta 


— ordinem cogniti.... Cf. J. of St. Th. Curs. Phil. t. 1. p. 293 a 
sqq. 
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tion, it is through the analysis of the first intention that we may arrive at 
this essential division. Now it must be kept in mind that a first intention 
comprises two elements: 


a—the thing itself as known,—objective concept. 
b—the formal concept implied in the act of cognition. 

We may therefore conclude that the second intentions which are based 
on the objective concept which is the material element of the first inten- 
tion pertain to material logic, while those which are based on the formal 
concept in its mode of signifying pertain to formal logic. In other words ~ 
we may say that the second intentions which refer primarily to the “res 
significata ” pertain to material logic, and those which refer to the “ modus 
significandi” pertain to formal logic,—and this runs through the three 
operations of the mind, and is a strict essential division of logic in formal 
and material logic. 

Lucien Durautt, O.M_I. 
Oblate Fathers’ College 
Natick, Mass. 





Problem (b): The Three Fundamental Laws of Thought 
in Their Metaphysical and Logical Aspects 


Since in a discussion of the Three Fundamental Laws of Thought, as in 
a discussion of anything at all, there must be an agreed starting-point, and 
since, on the other hand, it is quite generally recognized that Aristotle was 
the first philosopher clearly to formulate these laws, let us agree to start 
our discussion with him. Furthermore, because they are so intimately con- 
nected, let us agree to understand that whatever in the following discussion 
is said of any one of them is equally applicable to the other two. 

Book B of the Metaphysics is, in general, simply a list of daopia 
which the investigator in the field of Metaphysics or First Philosophy 
must face. Naturally enough, the dpyd: come in for much consideration, 
and concerning these, the second dopia asks, “Whether the science of 
causes should survey only the first principles of substance, or also the 
principles on which all men base their proofs, e.g., whether it is possible 
at the same time to assert and deny one and the same thing or not, and 
all other such questions,! or to paraphrase it, “Does Metaphysics con- 
sider the dpydt only in the sense of the four causes of substantial being, or 
does it also consider the dpyd of logical demonstration ” ? 

Aristotle’s own answer is hinted at in the second chapter of the same 
book when he is discussing this dropia at greater length. For he says 
there “The axioms are most universal and are principles of all else. And 
if it is not the business of the philosopher, to whom else will it belong to 


1 Aristotle, Metaphysics, 995> 6-10: xai mdrepov tas Tis ovaias dpyxas 
Tas mpwras éori THs émvornpns idéw povov 7 Kai wept Trav dpyav é dv Sex- 
voovot mavres, olov moTEpov évdexeTaL TaUTO Kal ev Apa pdvat Kal dmopava 7 
ov, Kai mepit Tév dAAwY Tev ToLOUTwv. 
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inquire what is true and what is false about them?”? In this context 
it is obvious that “philosopher” can mean only “first philosopher” or 
“ metaphysician ”. 

His complete answer, however, is set forth later in Book [, Chapter 3. 
There we find, “We must state whether it belongs to one or to different 
sciences to inquire into the truths which are in mathematics called axioms, 
and into substance. Evidently, the inquiry into these also belongs to one 
science, and that the science of the philosopher; for these truths hold good 
for everything that is, and not for some special genus apart from others. 
And all men use them, because they are true of being qua being and each 
genus has being. ... Therefore, since these truths clearly hold good for 
all things qua being (for this is what is common to them), to him who 
studies being qua being belongs the inquiry into these as well.... Evi- 
dently then it belongs to the philosopher, i.e., to him who is studying the 
nature of all substance, to inquire also in the principles of syllogism. 
But he who knows best about each genus must be able to state the most 
certain principles of his subject, so that he whose subject is existing things 
qua existing must be able to state the most certain principles of all things. 
This is the philosopher, and the most certain principle of all is that regard- 
ing which it is impossible to be mistaken. ... Evidently then, such a prin- 
ciple is the most certain of all; which principle this is, let us proceed to 
say. It is, that the same attribute cannot at the same time belong and not 
belong to the same subject and in the same respect.... This is the most 
certain of all principles.” 3 


It would seem immediately evident from this that for Aristotle the Law 
of Contradiction is a law of things as well as of thought, since he claims 
that its consideration is the province of the metaphysician. That this 


2 Op. cit., 9978 12-15: KaBddov yap padota Kai mdavtwv dpyal ra dét- 
‘ a > >» » ‘ ‘ a , id ™» ‘A > a »” 4 
wpara éoTw, €l T éoTl pn TOD dirocodov, Tivos EoTat TEpL avT@Y aAXAOV TO 
Oewpioat 76 GAnOes Kai Webdos; 


8 Ibid., 10058 19ff: Aexréov 5 mérepov puds 7) Erépas émotypns mepi Te 
tav év tois paOnpact KaAovpévoy G£wpdtwv Kal rept THs ovcias. avepov 
8) Ort pds Te Kal THs TOD diroaddov Kaiy mwepi TOVTwY éaTi oKEYis * Grace 
yap imdpxe tots obow GAX’ od yéve, Twi ywpis idia Tv GAXAwv. Kal xpovrat 
pev mavres, Ort Tod Gvros éotiv F Sv, Exacrov Se 7d yévos Gv . . . érei SHAOV 
ort } dvra irdpye wact (todTo yap avrois Td Kowdv) Tod wept TO dv FH Ov 
yvwpilovros kai rept rovtwv Eotw 7 Oewpia . . . Ott pev ov Tod dirocddov, 
kai Tod wepi mdons THs ovoias Dewpoivros f wépuKev, Kal wept Tov GvANOY- 
woTiK@v dpxav éotw émoxépacOa, SpArov’ mpoonxa Se Tov pddora 
yvupilwvra mepi Exaorov yévos éxew €yev tas BeBaordras dpyas Tod 
mpaypatos, woTe Kal TOV Tepi Tav GvTwv f dvTa Tas TavTwV BeBaordras. 
éort 8 obros 6 uddcodos. BeBaordrn > épxn Tacév mepl 7 iw Siapevo- 
Ofjvae addvarov a. 0 Oe pey ovv BeBaorarn 4 i, Tovatrn macdv dpxn, 8ijAov. 
tis e éorw durn, pera tadra Aeyopev. 76 yap avr dpa brdpxew TE kai 
pn irdpyew adivarov tH adt@ Kal kata 7d adto . . . arn 8) Tracy éoti 
BeBaordrn trav apyov. 
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claim is taken to be significant and not mere word-juggling, is proven, I 
think, by the fact that in Book E 102717, as well as several other places, 
he refuses to consider ro dy ws GAnOés as belonging to the science of the 
metaphysician, since truth is in the mind. If then, existence in the mind 
alone prevents an object from being considered an object of metaphysics, 
and if the Principle of Contradiction is considered an object of meta- 
physics, it must follow that this principle has reference to something more 
than thought alone. With regard to the passage quoted, Sir David Ross 
in his edition of the Metaphysics, interprets Aristotle in the same way: 
his exact words are, “It is to be noticed that the law of contradiction is 
for Aristotle primarily a law of being, ‘the same attribute cannot at the 
same time belong and not belong to the same subject and in the same 
respect ’”.4 

This interpretation is further strengthened by a close attention to the 
text itself. The word which Ross renders as “belong” is tmdpyey and in 
the latest edition of Liddell and Scott, there is an entry recording a peculiar 
Aristotelian use of this verb to designate “ the subsistence of a quality in a 
subject.” It would seem then that Aristotle is not here concerned with 
our thinking that an attribute can belong and not belong to the same sub- 
ject, but rather is he concerned with the fact that, apart from any con- 
sideration of our minds, an attribute simply cannot belong and not belong 
to the same subject. Briefly, he is not here positing a purely logical law, 
rather he is stating an ontological principle, which, naturally enough, has 
its logical counterpart. 

This logical aspect of the Law of Contradiction he then expressly bases 
on the ontological. For on continuing we find that he writes “For it is 
impossible for anyone to believe the same thing to be and not to be, as 
some think Heraclitus says. For what a man says he does not necessarily 
believe; and if it is impossible that contrary attributes should-belong at 
the same time to the same subject . . ., and if an opinion which contradicts 
another is contrary to it, obviously it is impessible for the same man at 
the same time to believe the same thing to be and not to be; for if a man 
were mistaken on this point he would have contrary opinions at the same 
time.” 5 

The argument here is based on the consideration that an opinion present 
in the intellect can be looked upon as an attribute inhering in the intellect. 
Now in the order of inherent attributes there is contrariety rather than 
contradiction, hence from this point of view contradictory opinions are 
contrary attributes. But Aristotle has already stated that contrary 


4W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics: a revised text with introduction 
and commentary, (Oxford, 1924) p. 264. 

5 Op. cit., 1005> 23-31: ddvvarov yap évrwotv rairov troAapBdvew evar 
kal py elva, xaOdmrep twes olovrar A€yew “HpaxAarov. ovk éoTr yap 
dvayxaiov, & Tis A€yet, TadTa Kal VrodapBavev: & 5é py evdexerar aya 
vrdpxew TO ad’T@ Tavavtia .. . évavria 8 éori ddga Sky 4 THs dvripdcens, 
dvepov Sr. ddvvarov dpa imoAapBavew tov adrov evar Kal py elva Oo 
avré’ apa yap av éxou ras évavtias Sdgas 6 Sepevopévos wept Tovrov. 
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attributes cannot be present at the same time under the same aspect in 
the same subject. Translating this principle into logical terminology, he 
can say that contradictory opinions cannot be present together in the 
intellect. 


From this it seems reasonably certain that for Aristotle the metaphysical 
aspect of the Principle of Contradiction was primary; that is to say, with- 
out any reference to thought whatsoever, it is simply impossible for a 
thing simultaneously to be and not to be. Then because of this, it is 
impossible to think that something simultaneously is and is not. In short 
we have here simply another assertion of the primacy of being over 
thought, with the obvious corollary that the principle of thought is valid 
only because it is based on the principle of being. 


When we turn to St. Thomas we find statements on this matter which 
at first blush might seem to stress the logical aspect of the principle at the 
expense of the ontological. To mention one or two: in the Contra Gentes, 
he says “ Our intellect knows naturally being and those things which belong 
to being as such; upon which knowledge is based our grasp of first prin- 
ciples, such as the impossibility of simultaneous affirmation and negation.” & 


Again in the Summa Theologica he says, “The first indemonstrable is 
this, that is is impossible simultaneously to affirm and to deny.’7 But 


the appearance is here deceiving; indeed, in the last quoted passage, he 
immediately adds, “ This principle itself is based on the notion of being 
and non-being; and upon this principle all others are based as the Philos- 
opher says.” This phrase “as the Philosopher says” seems to me to be 
the key to St. Thomas’ whole attitude on the matter, for the reference is 
quite obviously to Book [T of the Metaphysics which we were just now 
considering. Now if we look at St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Meta- 
physics, it seems reasonable to suppose that we will find his stand on the 
question stated more precisely there, where he is treating ex professo 
of this principle, than in other parts of his work, where he is concerned 
primarily with something else, and as a result, in all probability, felt less 
obliged when stating the principle to speak formalissime. If such be 
the case; what do we find when we turn to the Commentary? Quite 
plainly, an endorsement of Aristotle’s opinion as it was set forth before. 
Aquinas states it thus “ Here [Aristotle] shows principally that the con- 
sideration of the first principle of demonstration is the task of the meta- 
physician.... The metaphysician is most knowing and most certain in his 
knowledge, for one of the conditions of a wise man, as is evident from the 
introduction to this book, is that he should have most certain knowledge 
of causes; therefore the metaphysician must consider the most firm and 


6 Summa contra Gentes, II c. 83: Naturaliter igitur intellectus noster 
cognoscit ens et ea quae sunt per se entis inquantum huiusmodi; in qua 
cognitione fundatur primorum principiorum notitia, ut non esse simul af- 
firmare et negare, et alia huiusmodi. 


7 Summa Theologica, I# Il#e, q. 94, a. 2: Et ideo primum principium 
indemonstrabile est, quod non est simul affirmare et negare, quod fundatur 
supra rationem entis et non entis: et super hoc principio omnia alia fun- 
dantur, ut dicit Philosophus. 
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certain principles concerning the beings, about which he speculates as 
about the proper object of his science.”® In other words he agrees with 
Aristotle that the science of real being as such must consider the Principle 
of Contradiction, thereby implying that it applies to things not merely to 
thoughts. 

He further says, “ (Aristotle) shows in what principle the conditions 
determining the absolute certitude of a principle are found: and he says 
that they are found in this one, that is is impossible for the same attribute 
to inhere and not to inhere in the same subject at the same time: and. 
here it is necessary to add ‘and according to the same aspect’.”® Here the 
principle is clearly stated in an ontological rather than a logical form. And 
last, “If anyone should say that a man can think simultaneously that a 
thing is and is not, this difficulty arises, that contrary attributes are simul- 
taneously present in the same subject. It was shown at the end of the 
Perihermeneias, that contrary opinions are those which are members of a 
contradiction, not those which are about contraries.... If therefore any- 
one thinks that two contradictory statements are true simultaneously, hold- 
ing that the same thing simultaneously is and is not, he will simultane- 
ously have contrary opinions: and thus contrary attributes will simultane- 
ously inhere in the same subject, which is impossible ”.1° 

To recapitulate then, we may say that for both Aristotle and St. Thomas 
the metaphysical aspect of the Laws of Thought is primary while the 
logical aspect is simply the specific application in the realm of thought of 
the principle which was previously discovered to be true in the realm of 
being. 

So much then for Aristotle and St. Thomas: what have philosophers 
who thought otherwise of these principles had to say? In general their 
opinions fall into two large groups. The first group considers them to be 
subjective laws of the understanding, of whose objective validity we can 


8 Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, Jn Metaphysicam Aristotelis Commentaria, 
cura et studio P. Fr. M.-R. Cathala, (Taurini, 1935) p. 200. Hic ostendit 
principaliter, quod ad primum philosophum pertinet considerare de primo 
demonstrationis principio . . . primus philosophus est maxime cognoscitivus 
et certissimus in sua cognitione: haec enim erat una de conditionibus 
sapientis, ut in prooemio huius libri patuit, scilicet quod esset certissimus 
cognitor cansarum; ergo philosophus debet considerare certissima et firmis- 
sima principia circa entia, de quibus ipse considerat sicut de genere sibi 
proprie subiecto. 


9QOp. cit., p. 201: Ostendit cui principio praedicta determinatio con- 
veniat: et dicit, quod huic principio convenit tamquam firmissimo, quod est 
impossible eidem simul inesse et non inesse idem: sed addendum est, et 
secundum idem. 


10 Tbid.: Si autem aliquis diceret, quod contingeret aliquem opinari idem 
simul esse et non esse, sequitur hoc inconveniens, quod contingit contraria 
eidem simul inesse.... Ostensum est enim in fine Perihermeneias, quod 
opiniones sunt contrariae, non quae sunt contrariorum, sed quae sunt con- 
tradictionis per se loquendo. ... Si igitur quis opinetur simul duo con- 
tradictoria esse vera, opinando simul idem esse et non esse, habebit simul 
contrarias opiniones: et ita contraria simul inerunt eidem, quod est impos- 
sibile. 
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have no guarantee. The greatest representative of this group is Kant, 
who says in the Critique of Pure Reason, “ The proposition that no predi- 
cate contradictory of a thing can belong to it, is entitled the principle of 
contradiction, and is a universal, though merely negative, criterion of all 
truth. For this reason it belongs only to logic. It holds of knowledge 
merely as knowledge in general, irespective of content; and asserts that 
the contradiction completely cancels and invalidates it... . 

The principle of contradiction must therefore be recognized as being 
the universal and completely sufficient principle of all analytic knowledge, 
but beyond the sphere of analytic knowledge it has as a sufficient criterion 
of truth, no authority and no field of application. The fact that no knowl- 
edge can be contrary to it without self-nullification, makes this principle 
a ‘conditio sine qua non’, but not a determining ground, of the truth of 
our non-analytic knowledge ”.11 

The other group, of Hegelian inspiration, looks upon these laws as prin- 
ciples determining the growth of that experience which men erroneously 
distinguish into thought on the one hand &nd things on the other. The 
position of these men is well stated by Bradley in his Logic. He puts 
it thus, “Since a separation between intelligence and experience is purely 
fictitious, there is nothing to be gained by cutting down the content of 
these principles to a minimum in the hope of restricting their reference to 
thought as opposed to things ”.12 Rather for him they are the animating 
principles of growth which govern the development of experience and if we 
recognize them as postulates of knowledge, it is because on analysis of 
experience, they are found to be active factors in it from the first. 

In a word the positions of the philosophers on this matter are pretty 
much what one would expect them to be. Aristotle and St. Thomas affirm- 
ing the supremacy of being over thought; Kant affirming the supremacy 
of thought over being; and the Hegelians saying with many delicate 
nuances that since all being actually is thought, this particular question is 
meaningless. 

Having considered the classic philosophers on this question, we must 
now consider the opinions of those of our contemporaries who would per- 
haps prefer to be called not philosophers but logicians simply; those who 
maintain a position, which, as Hocking says, “eviscerating metaphysics, 
stakes all on scrupulous care in definitions and inference”.13 In general, 
these men are not concerned with handling our problem explicitly, but it 
appears to me to be implicit in their treatment of the postulational tech- 
nique in the construction of a hypothetico-deductive system. 

It would seem, so far as I am able to understand them, that these men 
are divided on the question. Some seem to maintain that these principles 
gain their logical validity from a prior ontological validity, while the greater 
number take them to be logical principles pure and simple. The best way 


11 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Norman Kemp Smith 
(London 1933), p. 190. 


12F, H. Bradley, Principles of Logic, (Oxford), II, p. 205. 
18 W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy, (New York, n.d.), p. vii. 
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to explain their positions is to quote them exactly, but since there is such 
a wealth of material, one is put in the position-of having far too much to 
use it all. I shall, therefore, choose a few representatives authors, and 
even from them, the quotations I find useful, I shall cut to the bone. 

First then, those who seem to find a metaphysical basis for these laws: 
Cohen and Nagel in the preface to a work written in collaboration put it 
thus: “ We do not believe that there is any non-aristotelian logic in the 
sense in which there is a non-Euclidean geometry, that is, a system of 
logic in which the contraries of the Aristotelian principles of contradiction . 
and excluded middle are assumed to be true, and valid inferences drawn 
from them ... We have therefore frankly indicated the metaphysical 
significance of logical principles... . While maintaining that logic as an 
autonomous science must be formal, we have insisted that its principles 
are not therefore without significant content; on the contrary, we have 
taken the position that they are inherently applicable because they are 
concerned with ontological traits of utmost generality ”.14 

Cohen again, writing by himself, says, “ Without attempting any sys- 
tematic treatment of the problems involved, I wish to advance some con- 
siderations as to why formal or mathematical logic cannot entirely dispense 
with the categories of meaning and implication and to urge that it cannot 
thus be reduced to psychology or to linguistics, but must have general 
ontologic reference ”.15 

Nagel too, in his earlier days writes, “ Nature must contain the proto- 
type of the logical ’’.16 

Courant and Robbins, too, seem to lean to the side of prior ontological 
validity. These men, it is true are mathematicians, but since the contro- 
versy in mathematics between the Intuitionists and the Formalists, is in 
some ways the same question as ours, their view is not negiligible. They 
put it thus, “Great efforts have been made during the last twenty years 
to find consistency proofs (for Formalism) . . . but remarkably enough, all 
these arguments on foundations proceed by methods that in themselves are 
thoroughly constructive and directed by intuitive patterns.... For appli- 

cations it is important that the axioms and concepts of geometry correspond 
well with physically verifiable statements about “ real ”, tangible objects .. . 
if the formal axioms did not agree more or less with the properties of physi- 
cal objects, then geometry would be of little interest. Thus, even for the 
formalist, there is an authority other than the human mind, that decides 
the direction of mathematical thought ”.17 

Opposed to such views are the greater number of contemporary logi- 
cians, who stress the conventional character of axioms, thereby exalting the 


14 Morris R. Cohen and Ernest Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method, (New York, 1934), p. v. 
15 Morris R. Cohen, A Preface to Logic, (New York, 1945), p. 38. 


16 Ernest Nagel, “Can Logic be divorced from Ontology? ”, Journal of 
Philosophy, XXVI, (1929) pp. 705-712. 


17 Richard Courant and Herbert Robbins, What is Mathematics?, (New 
York, n.d.) pp. 215-217. 
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logical aspect at the expense of the ontological. We may appropriately 
cite first the man who is regarded as the fountain head of modern logic, 
George Boole. In his classic The Laws of Thought he states as the 
fourth proposition of the third chapter, “That axiom of metaphysicians 
which is termed the principle of contradiction, and which affirms that it is 
impossible for any being to possess a quality, and at the same time not 
possess it, is a consequence of the fundamental law of thought, whose ex- 
pression is x?=x. Let us write this equation in the form x—x?=0 
whence we have x(1—x)=0.... Let us for simplicity of conception, give 
to the symbol x the particular interpretation of men, then 1 —-x will repre- 
sent the class of “not-men”. Now the formal product of the expressions 
of two classes represents that class of individuals which is common to them 
both. Hence x(1—x) will represent the class whose members are at once 
“men” and “not men”, and the equation thus expresses the principle, that 
a class whose members are at the same time “men” and “not men” does 
not exist. In other words, that it is impossible for the same individual to 
be at the same time a man and not a man. Now let the meaning of the 
symbol x be extended from the representing of “men”, to that of any 
class of beings characterized by the possession of any quality whatever; 
and the equation will then express that it is impossible for a being to 
possess a quality and not to possess that quality at the same time. But 
this is identically that “principle of contradiction which Aristotle has de- 
scribed as the fundamental axiom of all philosophy. ... The above inter- 
pretation has been introduced not on account of its immediate value in 
the present system, but as an illustration of a significant fact in the philos- 
ophy of the intellectual powers, viz., that what has been commonly re- 
garded as the fundamental axiom of metaphysics is but the consequence 
of a law of thought, mathematical in its form ”.18 

The late British logician, Miss Susan Stebbing seems to maintain the 
same position. As she says, “ Modern logicians have devoted considerable 
skill and energy to the construction of deductive systems. ... Some of 
these systems have been specially devised in order to offer proofs of the 
principles of Logic . . . the principle of contradiction, for instance, is not 
included among the postulates, it is deduced compartively late in the sys- 
tem. ... This procedure may strengthen us in our belief that logical 
principles are indispensable for all rational thinking, but it cannot be re- 
garded as offering an independent proof of the principles themselves ”.19 
Again, in another work, she says, “ The student will have some familiarity 
with the most highly developed of such systems, deductive mathematics. .. . 
It has commonly been supposed that such systems are demonstrations of 
complex propositions from simple axioms. These axioms were supposed 
to be self exident, that is, indubitably true. ... Self evidence seems to 
combine two elements, obviousness and logical priority. Obviousness is a 
matter of familiarity and point of view. It is not a notion useful for 


18 George Boole, Collected Logical Works, vol. II, The Laws of 
Thought (Chicago, 1940) pp. 53-55. 


19L. 8. Stebbing, A Modern Elementary Logic (London, 1946) p. 158. 
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logic. It might, however, be supposed that we could define axioms in terms 
of logical priority. Hence, axioms would be propositions logically prior to 
any other propositions. But logical priority is not absolute. The notion 
of logical priority is obscure. Its discussion has been encumbered with diffi- 
cult and dubious metaphysical assumptions. ... We must not commit the 
absurdity of defining a primitive proposition as a logically prior proposi- 
tion.... It is in the position of an axiom or a postulate, but it is not 
to be regarded as axiomatic in the old sense, i.e., as necessarily true ”.20 

And to conclude the discussion for this side, the same Nagel who 
earlier was cited for the other side, seems in his later development to have - 
switched to this side, thus, “ The present discussion will be confined to such 
admittedly formal principles as the so-called laws of thoughts. ... The 
discussion will be facilitated if at the outset two senses are distinguished 
in which logical principles are commonly asserted: as principles which are 
explicitly about symbolism or language, and as necessary truths whose 
ostensible subject matter is usually some non-linguistic realm. ... Few 
will deny that the laws of thought as here formulated (ie., in the first 
sense) have a regulative function. Nevertheless, the admission is often 
qualified by the claim that if the ideal these laws formulate is a reasonable 
one, not an arbitrary norm, there must be an objective ground—a “ struc- 
tural invariant ”—which lends them authority ”.21 He then goes on in 
detail explicitly to deny this qualification. 

Where, then is the truth in this welter of conflicting opinions? As far 
as my own judgment goes, Aristotle’s arguments seem to be as yet un- 
answered, and again, as far as I can see, unanswerable. The Laws of 
Thought are such only because first they are Laws of Being. 

As for the mathematical logicians, it seems to me, though they would 
indignantly deny this, that the present development of their science savors 
too much of the seventeenth-century development of the calculus. At that 
time no mathematician knew quite what he was doing with his symbols, 
but was confident that as long as he obeyed the formal rules of manipula- 
tion, everything would turn out for the best. As a result modern mathe- 
maticians have had to recast completely the foundations of the calculus. 
So today, it would seem, the mathematical logicians are luxuriating in the 
manipulation of their symbols, but as yet they have no philosophically 
justified basis. But give their science this basis, and then you have a 
logical organon of tremendous power and generality. 

Hence, it seems to me, that a primary desideratum of the present day 
is the finding of a metaphysical foundation for mathematical logic, since 
the keenness and excellence of this new organon are far too precious to 
lose. I suspect that this can be found, since mathematical logic when ap- 
plied to reality “works”. For clarity’s sake, may I say, that I am not 
using the pragmatic. test of truth. Rather what I have in mind is this: 


20L. 8. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic, 2nd edition, (Lon- 
don, 1933), pp. 174-175. 


21 Ernest Nagel, “Logic without Ontology”, in Naturalism and the 
Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian, (New York, 1944) p. 224-225. 
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if any discipline is used in the rational interpretation of the real without 
coming to grief, that very fact argues that, consciously or unconsciously, 
that particular discipline is respecting the character or nature of the real. 
In other words, knowingly or unknowingly, it is based on a sound meta- 
physic. 
GerarD P. MINocuE 
St. Joseph’s College For Women, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





MerapHysics Division: Panel: Grerarp SmitH, CHarites O’New, Henri 
RENARD. 


Problem (a): The Realism of St. Thomas 


Never in the history of man was there such conscious desire for a realism 
as there is today. Idealism in its way has its attraction to beautiful souls, 
but even among the idealists the more serious minded thinkers, seek in the 
ideal the “ ground ” of all pursuit. The professed realists in common aim, 
try to put before the mind that order which exists outside the mind, and 
which evidences itself in manyfold ways. But not all professed realists are 
equally successful in the explanation of being. No realist is willing to sur- 
render convictions supported with strong evidence, if he can help it, evi- 
dences such as the existence of things outside the mind in multiplicity and 
change. But it can happen, that being drawn to ultimate answers a philos- 
opher may lose his ground. A monistic conclusion should be a warning 
sign that he has strayed from his premisses. 

Never in the history of man was a greater need of a true realism, because 
never in the history of man was there a greater danger of straying farthest 
from truth in principles, as today. It is my conviction that the world is 
getting ready for the acceptance of a true realism. Since the decline of 
Scholasticism, we have witnessed a chain of changing cultures. From the 
time of the Renaissance, and through the Reformation, through Liberalism 
and finally through a perverted Progressivism, man was turned against the 
real, against nature and against himself. Man is beginning to find out that 
the fruits of these many cultures did not benefit him to the full of his God 
given nature. Cultures, once hailed as a great, have failed man because 
they distorted for man the order of the real. 

The philosopher whose legitimate reason to be, is the love of truth, is 
the one who can guide civilization to new accomplishments. New, because 
it would be well directed; accomplishment, because it would lead man to 
ends in harmony with his nature. The philosophy of St. Thomas could be 
that guide for an unbiased and consistent realism. Since the Encyclical 
Letter of Pope Leo XIII, on the Restoration of Christian Philosophy Ac- 
cording to the Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, much has been accom- 
plished by scholars along these lines. Not only Catholics, but some non- 
catholics as well are devoting their life to the restoration of human knowl- 
edge to a true order, consistent with the order of things, and in their ef- 
forts they are making use of the teaching of St. Thomas. It was not with- 
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out reason that Pope Leo XIII compared the thought of St. Thomas to the 
Sun, which warms and illuminates the whole earth. The purpose of this 
paper is not to give a general outline of a splendid culture, which is based 
on the philosophy of St. Thomas,—I reserve this topic for another work— 
here I merely wish to discuss the question of essence and existence which 
is the heart of St. Thomas’ philosophy of being. 


The Introduction of Real Distinction Between Essence and Existence 
by St. Thomas 


All scholastic philosophers have a common ground for their realism in 
this: that after studying the objective concept “being ”, the representative 
notion of reality, they come to a conclusion about the. radical difference 
which is between finite realities and the Infinite being. But not all schol- 
astics agree about the fundamental reason for this difference. What char- 
acterises the realism of St. Thomas so profoundly as compared to others, 
is his original accomplishment in establishing the thesis of real distinction 
between essence and existence in all finite reality. It is found in his earliest 
writings and later he never varies on this point. Perhaps he aimed at pre- 
cision as early as that because he judged this to be a most important ques- 
tion. 

The best instance of his development of the thesis is found in De Ente 
et Essentia, in the fifth chapter, as he is making use of the idea Avencebrol 
had about matter. Avencebrol hoped to accomplish the distinction be- 
tween God and creatures by positing matter in every finite reality, and 
accordingly, being to him, is either simple or composite. If it is simple it 
is God and if it is composite it is matter and form. 

The fundamental idea appealed to St. Thomas, not, however, the solu- 
tion. He admitted that the fundamental difference between God and 
creatures is, that God is simple and creatures are composite,! but a real 
composition does not have to be that of matter and form. To admit mat- 
ter and form in all finite reality would obscure another important distinc- 
tion within the finite order itself, which is found between bodily and 
spiritual natures. If no other finite reality existed but bodies, matter and 
form may account for their finiteness; but intelligence, as it is found in us 
manifests a spiritual nature. Matter and form cannot account for its 
finiteness.2 We find also, that intelligence is potential in us by nature and 
from this we can reasonably arrive at the conclusion of the existence of 
finite intelligences higher than ourselves, somewhat actual by nature, yet 
less than the pure actuality of the infinite. 

All this demonstrates the truth that matter cannot be a co-principle in 
all finite reality. Another kind of composition ought to be found, which 
can account for the finiteness of all things in common, whether of a bodily 
or of a spiritual nature. This St. Thomas finds in the real composition of 


1Summa Theologica, I. Qu. III, art. 7, Qu. IX. Art. 1; Contra Gentiles, 
I. Ch. XXVI; De Ente et Essentia, Chs. III, IV. 
2 Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. LIV. 


3 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 50, art. 1; Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. XCI, 
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essence and existence Accordingly, reality is either simple or composite; 
if it is simple it is pure existence; if it is composite, it is essence and 
existence.5 


The Reality of the Recipient of Being 


When St. Thomas divides reality into potency and act, he distinguishes 
between perfect and imperfect being.6 It is evident from the history of 
potency and act, that the teaching of St. Thomas about these two principles 
is not confined to the physical order, but is extended to all actual reality.7 
It belongs to metaphysics. In the physical order, potency and act are the 
same as the order of matter and form, the order of bodily being, and there- 
fore it is not adequate to explain other beings. The scope of actual being 
however is all that either coalesce from potency and act, or is Pure Act8 

Some philosophers limit real potency to the physical order, and they 
allow a logical distinction only between the metaphysical act and its corre- 
spondent potency. St. Thomas on the other hand intends to uphold a real 
distinction. The real distinction between potency and act is inseparable 
from his teaching, and it is one with his real division of being into potency 
and act. And accordingly, actual being is either perfect and then it is pure 
act, or imperfect and then it is potency and act.9 

The general requirement for a real distinction is, that in correspondence 
with our plural concepts there is a real plurality in the being. Real parts 
in an existing composite, contribute to the entity in a manner peculiar to 
themselves, so that this distinct contribution can be grasped by the mind. 
In a limited act, the subject which limits the act is understood by a con- 
cept distinct from the act itself. Correspondingly, in the order of reality 
there is the same plurality of principles. 

There is no exception to the real distinction between potency and act in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas. Whether the act is form and the potency 
is matter, or the act is accident and the potency is substance, or whether 
the act is existence and the potency is essence. What characterises potency 
intrinsically as a principle of being is the opposite of what characterises 
act as a principle of being. To deviate from the real distinction of potency 
and act in any order of composition in a philosophy which is built on them, 
would have serious consequences. 


In the beginning of the Summa, St. Thomas recalls, that existence must 
be compared to essence as actuality to potentiality, and that every kind of 
form must be compared to existence as potency to act, so that in the final 
4Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 50. art. 2, ad 3um. 
5 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV; Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. LIV. 
6 Contra Gentiles, I. Ch. XXVIII. 

7 Contra Gentiles, II. Chs. LITI, LIV. 
8 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 3, art. 4, Qu. 7 art. 2 ad Ium. 
® Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. LITI, LIV. 
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analysis every existing being, except the essentially existing being is a com- 
posite of potency and act.10 

The clear-cut and invaried meaning of the word “ receive ” in the writings 
of St. Thomas dispells any doubt whether or not he intends to posit essence 
as really distinct from existence. The recipient of an act is a being which 
participates in some perfection. The received act is one which can be 
participated by many, and which may be found in many things.11 The 
many things stand in relation to the act as something potential to an 
ulterior act.12 In none of the beings made actual, can the subject alone 
give the full reason of its actual state. The purpose of potency is, to make. 
a participation in something possible.13 

With relation to existence, the subject of the act has an invariable nature 
of potency, of being a recipient of the act. If the subject is actually exist- 
ing it is a recipient of existence all thru its existence. If it is potentially 
existing only, its being requires, that if it is to exist, its existence is to be 
a received one.14 

The act of existence is found participated in many things and to many 
degrees. In none of them is the whole possibility of existence exhausted, 
because in all of them the act is measured to the capacity of the recipient 
essence.15 Such reality has existence in one respect, but an absence of 
existence in many respects.16 No act can be pure and perfect if it received, 
so that existence in finite realities is not pure and perfect; by their own 
reality they are man, angel, etc., and by what they receive they exist.17 

The difference between received and unreceived existence is therefore 
unmeasurably great. The pure existence cannot be proportioned to any 
recipient, so that the existence which is received is the proper act for the 
respective essence, proportioned and measured to it.18 Pure existence and 
received existence therefore cannot be co-mingled, and every existing thing 
has its own existence distinct from the existence of any other.19 

Th fundamentally receptive nature of finite reality is indicated to the 
mind of St. Thomas by the fact, that to every finite essence an addition of 
other acts can be made, without changing the essential characteristics.2° 


10 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 3, art. 4; On the Power of God, III. Qu. 7 
art. 1; Contra Gentiles, II. Chs. LI, LIII. 


11 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 3, ad 3um. 


12Qn the Power of God, III, Qu. 7, art. 4, art. 2, ad 9Sum; De Ente et 
Essentia, Ch. IV. 


13 Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. XXII. 

14Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 2, ad 3um, Qu. 9, art. 2. 

15 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 2. 

16 Contra Gentiles, I. Ch. XXVIII. 

17 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 2, ad 3um, Qu. 3, art. 4. 

18 On the Power of God, III. Qu. 7, art. 1, ad 5um. 

19 On the Power of God, III. Qu. 7, art. 1; Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. LIII. 


20 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV; Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. LII; On the 
Power of God, III. Qu. 7, art. 4. 
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The changing modes in things bespeak of such additions. The changing 
modes manifest also, that with their addition these forms do not become 
one with the essence, but intrinsically additional form and subject remain 
different and they are conceived as such. 

The characteristic of any additional act to essence is, that the subject 
receiving it rather “has” the act than “is” the act.21 Existence shares 
the characteristic of additional acts in finite reality, and is therefore a 
“having being” rather than “being” in them.22 

The difference between existence and any other additional act to essence 
is, that it is the ultimate act among all other acts and nothing is ulterior 
to it.28 Further, it is constituted intrinsically by the requirement of the 
essence itself, so that it is as it were flowing from the essence. Not how- 
ever, by way of an efficient causality, but by way of transcendentally re- 
lating to it. 

The similarity between existence and any other act additional to essence 
is, that it can be participated by many and that it is distinct from the 
essence. An addition to essence is admitted in all finite reality, even in 
Angels, at least an act of understanding.24 

If existence was the only reality in actual finite being, and the subject 
of existence not really distinct from it, we would have to admit that exis- 
tence stands in relation of potency to some ulterior act, because modes of 
existence vary in the self same thing. Then existence would have to be 
the sole reason of change. A difficulty may be encountered then, when we 
are explaining the immutability of the Infinite Existence. Admitting the 
reality of the subject as distinct from the act of existence, avoids that dif- 
ficulty. Ulterior acts can be added to a thing on account of its nature, 
which is not existence, and which stands in relation to existence and ulterior 
acts of other kinds as potential and recipient. 


Essence as It Is Found in Our Cognition 


If we consider, according to St. Thomas, the constituents of our notions 
we find, what is grasped by the mind, has in the abstract an immutability, 
necessity and eternity. Not however the existing thing.25 Analyzing our 
concepts we can find further support of the thesis that there is a real com- 
position of essence and existence in finite being. In St. Thomas’ realism 
the universals express the reality which they signify.26 He does not ques- 
tion whether concepts have or have not anything to do with being, because 
the object of the mind is being, and in conceiving anything in any way 
whatsoever, the mind conceives being and its determinations. Although 
the mode of signification may altogether be different than the thing which 


21 On the Power of God, III, Qu. 7, art. 4. 

22 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 2. 

23 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 2, ad 3um. 
24Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 54, arts. 1, 2, 3. 


25 Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. XV; On the Power of God, III, Qu. 7, art. 4, 
art. 4, ad 8um. 


26 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 13, art. 1, art. 9. 
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exists outside the mind, nevertheless the concept in its own way signifies 
something of the thing and bears on it. Indeed, reality is in things as 
singular and in the mind as universal, but this difference of condition does 
not change the intrinsic character of a thing. 

His realism is not restricted to univocal concepts which express a com- 
mon nature in many things, but is extended to the concept “being” as 
well, which expresses its object analogously.27 In order to express external 
reality in a concept, the universal must have some kind of community, it 
must signify something which is found in many things. Otherwise the 
concept would be only a name which is applied to a collection of things 
without really signifying them, because the many things have nothing com- 
mon. This sort of thing leads to Nominalism which is the deathbed of 
realism. 

St. Thomas admits a sameness for the concept being, though a sameness 
which is not an essential one. Indeed the various beings are essentially 
different which are signified by the concept, still, the objective concept is 
identified with the various things on account of something found in them. 
That common something is “ essence, with relation to existence”. The re- 
lation to existence can be different according to the different essences. 
Thus, when the concept “being” is identified with God, it expresses “ es- 
sence with the relation to existence ” explicitly, but implicitly it identifies 
this essence with existence. When it is identified with finite beings, it ex- 
pressly signifies “ essence with relation to existence ”, but implicitly it dis- 
tinguishes essence from existence. When the concept is identified with sub- 
stance, it expresses “essence with relation to existence” but implicitly it 
states that this essence is a capacity for being in itself and is distinct from 
existence. When predicated of accidents, it expressly signifies “ essence 
with relation to existence” but implicitly it means that this capacity for 
being is in another and not in itself, and it is distinct from existence. 

Thus with the concept “ being ” St. Thomas finds the reason for the com- 
munity in the order of reality, which order is followed by the mind in con- 
ceiving being, and in apprehending the relation the concept has, to the 

many things. In modern times, metaphysics is very often considered as 
altogether separated from the world of reality. Such philosophy aims to 
reconstruct reality dialectically, not caring for anything but for the laws 
of thought. For St. Thomas on the other hand, there is not a law of 
thought unless that law was somehow, first a law of being. According to 
these realistic laws, a metaphysics can proceed dialectically, without sepa- 
rating from reality. 

Thus for St. Thomas, “being” as it appears in the mind, and 
which by the work of the mind has an all embracing universality, is the 
cognition of reality. Its real fundament is being and not metaphysical 
reasoning. Rather all metaphysical reasoning starts from it. 

Metaphysical reasoning starts as a matter of fact from a metaphysical 
judgment. But every judgment requires the apprehension of subject and 
predicate. Likewise, a metaphysical judgment requires first a metaphysical 


27 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 13, art. 5, art. 6. 
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apprehension. This apprehension is the result of a twofold light. The 
objective light of being in the third degree of abstraction and the subjec- 
tive light of a metaphysical habit. 

The metaphysical apprehension of being is not that primitive concept of 
the mind which is the least perfect, but is the product of a mind having 
the metaphysical habit. It is the most difficult of all abstractions. Ob- 
taining the metaphysical apprehension of being, the mind requires further 
operations to perfect its apprehension. The formal object of a science is 
attained by many judgments, thus being as being is attained by many 
metaphysical judgments. The metaphysical concept “being” conveys 
reality to the mind in such manner, that we can scientifically proceed to 
the study of reality. This concept bespeaks of essence and existence, i.e., 
essence with relation to existence. When in a metaphysical judgment the 
metaphysical apprehension is perfected, the mind had accomplished an 
affirmation, a composition of subject and predicate; expressing that a sub- 
ject actually partakes the predicate. 

To be able to make a valid affirmation of an actual partaking in exis- 
tence, it is necessary that the mind is able first to apprehend existence. 
Not indeed as exercised, but as signified. This signification of existence is 
possible for our mind by the third degree of abstraction. The concept 
“being” abstracts from all that is material, that which is formal. But 
existence is the most formal in being.28 Consequently, the concept “ be- 
ing” cannot abstract from it. Thus this most abstract concept cannot go 
beyond “essence with a relation to existence”, because then the word 
“being” would not bear on reality any more. In that case the concept 
would be a mere affirmation of being, which is the same in all instances. 
This is the idealistic approach which admits no other thing but thought 
and for which “being” is the same as the verbal copula. The unity of 
’ being in that system could not avoid monism. 

The existential content of our metaphysical apprehension is found in this 
“essence, with relation to existence” for St. Thomas. The essential con- 
tent of a concept representative of a thing, manifests itself with a fixed 
character. Possibility and actuality are not included in the representative 
concept of any kind of essence. An essence can be considered without 
either alternative.2® Possibility and actuality are words which signify be- 
sides the essence itself, a condition, whether, the thing is present or not in 
the actual order. The essence itself remains unchanged intrinsically in 
either condition. It does not vary from a-b-c-d-etc. 

The argument of St. Thomas concerning the universals is similar to this. 
The condition an essence has on account of its existence in the mind, does 
not change the intrinsic content of the essence. Likewise, the existence an 
essence has in the order of things in a singular condition, leaves the essence 
unchanged intrinsically. Neither universality, nor singularity change the 
essence because both these are conditions only of the essence.3° 

It seems very important to St. Thomas’ mind whether the meaning of a 


28 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 7, art. 1. 
29 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. III. 
30 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. ITI. 
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word as for example “man” is indifferent, or whether it means existence 
or not, or whether it means possible existence or not, or whether it means 
one thing only. Thus corresponding to the word “rational” in the order 
of things, “ capacity to reason”. Corresponding to the word “ man” in the 
order of things “men”. Corresponding to the word “existence” in the 
order of things actual being. Corresponding to the word “ possible” in the 
order of things “ potential being”. In itself an essence manifests itself to 
the mind with an indifference.31 This leads to an interesting conclusion. 


The Relation of Finite Essence to Existence 


The analysis of finite reality into essence and existence proves its de- 
pendence on God. If their being is composite, this composition demands 
the existence of a cause which can effect the union of parts in the thing. 
Parts cannot unite by their own force, especially when they are parts of 
being. The cause of the union of essence and existence in finite being 
must be a being which is simple.3? All finite reality has in common the 
same composition of essence and existence, therefore there is a common de- 
pendence in them on a cause of being.33 An intrinsic cause cannot pro- 
duce existence because an intrinsic cause makes a thing to be “ what” it is. 
A being which is intrinsically existence, is uncaused. Whatever a reality 
may be by essence, other than existence, it requires a cause for its exis- 
tence.34 

The same conclusion can be reached from the very “ratio” of any finite 
essence. Understanding what a thing is by definition, we find it neither 
includes nor does it exclude existence. It can just as well be as not be.35 
But what is intrinsically indifferent to existence, must be reduced to it by 
something extrinsic. This extrinsic thing must differ radically in this; that 
it is not indifferent to existence by essence.36 

There are only two kinds of realities for St. Thomas. The one whose 
total reason is existence and the other whose full reason is not existence. 
By essence they are anything but existence. Existence as a partial reason 
in them is expressed by the word “ received ” existence.37 In reality how- 
ever, there is nothing receptive of existence but essence. When a reality 
with received existence is understood and is judged, the mind makes its 
affirmation accordingly. In the proposition the subject is understood as 
one thing and the act as participated by it. This happens even in the case 
when we affirm existence of God. By reason however, we can prove that 
in the case of God there is no distinction but pure identity of essence and 
existence, and likewise with creatures we can demonstrate that there is ac- 
cording to our concepts a real distinction.38 


31 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV. 
32 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 3, art. 4; De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV. 
33 Contra Gentiles, I. Ch. XVIII. 

34 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV. 

35 Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. XV; De Ente et Essentia, Ch. III. 

36 Contra Gentiles, II. Ch. XXVI. 

87 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 2. 

38 On the Power of God, III. Qu. 7, art. 1 ad 7um. 
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It may be proposed that there is no necessity of introducing a real 
distinction between essence and existence in finite reality, because there is 
no need for a real composition in them in order to explain their finiteness, 
if we admit they are “from” another. It seems however, to the mind of 
St. Thomas it is very important that the limitation of being should be ex- 
plained by an intrinsic reason. So that a finite existence is not only 
“from” another, but “in” another, other than existence. And this will 
distinguish it from pure existence.3® 

It belongs to the very plan of a finite reality that there is an intrinsic 
limitation as well as perfection in it. In producing a thing according to 
its plan, in the effect both potency and act are produced together by God. 
The Divine mind with its conceptions of all that is intrinsically possible, 
remains intact in producing according to its plan, because the possibles are 
not compounded with existence. The essence which is the recipient of 
existence is produced with the act of existence. So that both essence and 
existence are of the being which is produced and not a part of God. 


Does Essence Mean Existence for St. Thomas in Any Way? 


In the perfect sense essence means existence, but essence in finite being 
is not that perfect. Their reality is only an imitation of the being which 
is essential existence. How nobly or how crudely they imitate it, depends 
on their essence. Our metaphysical knowledge starts from imperfect 
realities and accordingly, our knowledge of essence and existence follows 
that order. What we know first is a composite essence, a definable thing 
by genus and differentia, with an indifference to existence, but nothing con- 
trary to existence.41 There is that much existential reason in every thing, 
even in the least perfect of essences, that the possibility of existing is not 
excluded. 

By a metaphysical reasoning we find that essence cannot be more per- 
fect than existence, reality cannot be more perfect than essentially exist- 
ing.42 The summit of reality is found with the identity of essence and 
existence. But before the mind can demonstrate the necessary existence 
of such being, it finds many grades, and ascends thru them higher and 
higher. Before it reaches its conclusion, the mind finds essences very far 
removed from essential existence. Some are farther, others are less distant 
from pure being. But in all of them the mind finds a common distance 
from pure being in this; that they are not their own existence, and essence 
does not mean existence in them, whatever else they may be by essence.43 

The reason for their varied distance from the apex of reality, is the more 
or less limitation within the essence itself. The highest kind of limited 
being is the one where the essence itself is a form capable to exist without 
a further limitation by something lower than form. Lower is the essence 


89 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV. 

40 Contra Gentiles, III. Ch. XVIII. 

41 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. III. 

42 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. IV. 

48 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 2, arts. 1, 2, 3. 
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whose form must be compounded with matter before it can receive exis- 
tence.44 Lower still are the essences of accidents, where there is a further 
dependence on a subject of inhesion for a relation to existence.45 Lowest 
is primary matter not even deserving the name essence strictly, yet not 
totally void of at least a remote relation to existence thru form. Strictly, 
it is form which is related to existence and on account of that St. Thomas 
calls essence immaterial. But since matter is a necessary subject for some 
kind of forms, it is not altogether deprived of a relation to existence, except 
not in itself46 Thus there is a gradation of essences moving lower and . 
lower on the scale of beirig, away from the purity of being in which essence 
and existence are identified.47 

Existence is the groundwork in the realism of St. Thomas, because his is 
a philosophy of act, of perfection. So that the sufficient reason of any 
potency must be sought in its act. The reason why the being of finite 
reality is grasped by other notions than that of existence ‘is, on account of 
their nature which is other than existence. Likewise, we name God most 
properly “ Being” or “He Who Is” on account of His nature.48 Still, in 
whatever measure can being be found in finite realities thru their essence, 
in that measure they resemble the He Who Is. They are like Him and 
unlike Him. Unlike, because they fall short of essential existence; like, 
because existence can be found in them, though imperfectly.4® 

The study of essence and existence should start with existing things as 
we find them, because their composite way of being is easier for us to 
understand. But from this we should proceed to the understanding of 
essence, which on account of its simplicity is more hidden from our mind.5® 
Then, once we understand how essence is found in various realities, we 
understand how existence can belong to them. 

St. Thomas is seeking to understand existence betier. As he finds it in 
finite reality does not satisfy his mind. Finding how it can belong to them 
and how it must belong to God answers his quest. 

Philosophers, not relying on the teaching of St. Thomas, and seeking an 
answer to the question of existence, were fertile in mind. But no answer 
given, is as firm as the one which answers by the essence of the reality 
itself. We have witnessed how some true philosophical principles have 
fared by the pen of some writers. A Deist for instance may claim to be 
a realist, and admit the existence of God, but he does not see any reason 


44 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. V. 
45 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. VI. 
46 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. II. 
47 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. III. 


48 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 13, art. 11; On the Power of God, III. Qu. 
7, art. 1. 


49 Summa Theologica, I. Qu. 4, art. 3, ad lum; On the Power of God, ITI. 
Qu. 7, art. 6, 7,8; Contra Gentiles, I. Ch. XVIII, Ch. XXXIX. 


50 De Ente et Essentia, Ch. I. 
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why God should be superior to nature. It is conceivable for a naturalist 
that other things should share the being of God. 

It is not so much the authority a philosopher follows, but rather the use 
he makes of principles adopted from an authority, which makes the philos- 
ophy of any value. In this St. Thomas was a master, and he rose to a 
philosophy on few Aristotelian principles giving an indestructible ground 
for the analogy of being and for the analogy of any formal consideration 
of it. Thus the partial reason of existence, of unity, of truth, of goodness, 
of beauty, of causality, as it is found in finite reality, finds its answer in 
the being which is the full reason of all things. Thus bringing things to- 
gether in the light of their source and in their proper order.5! 

We may say of the realism of St. Thomas, that it is a philosophy of the 
real without the “ism”. He is able to bring together anything according 
to its proper place in the order of the real, without an undue emphasis of 
any one thing, principle or aspect. Without making an “ism” of matter 
he places it at the bottom. Without making an “ism” of ideas, he places 
them in the mind. Without “deism” he places God at the top, and with- 
out “dynamism ” he places creatures in their dynamic relation to the end. 
He speaks of the many without “pluralism” and of the one without 
“monism ”. He is critical without “ scepticism” and he accepts evidence 
without “naivism”. He knows what is joy without “hedonism” and he 
knows what is the useful without “pragmatism”. He finds the absolute 
without “absolutism” and the relative without “relativism”. He is not 
opposed to a transcendence of being, but he is opposed to “ transcandental- 


ism”. And he is explaining existence without “ existentialism ”. 
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Problem (b): The Judgment of Existence 


The background for a realist’s consideration of the judgment of existence 
includes the following preliminary propositions: 1. Knowledge is different 
from non-knowledge. 2. Knowledge is a relation of assimilation between 
knower and known. 3. The assimilation consists in this that the known 
is in the knower as a known being, esse intentionale, and not as a natural 
being in another natural being. 4. Knowledge as a natural being is a quality 
of the knowing faculty; in its representative or intentional being, knowl- 
edge is the act of existing which the thing as known has in the mind. 
5. Knowledge is not the content of ideas. 6. The content, that which 
is known, can exist naturally and can exist as known; only its being known 
is knowledge. 

The first operation of knowing is the simple presenting of the thing to 
the mind. A what outside the mind begins to be inside the mind. The 
nature of this first presentation of the thing to the mind is indicated by 
two conditions of man’s knowing: first, he does not make the thing he 


51 On the Power of God, III, Qu. 7, art. 7. 
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knows; second, his mind opens onto reality through material senses. These 
two conditions mean that the material thing which specifies human knowl- 
edge must be in some way raised above the conditions of materiality, which 
is the principle of potency limiting being and therefore limiting being 
known. Since matter as matter can specify neither being nor knowledge, 
the mind must locate that which can specify it, its object, the area intel- 
ligible to the human mind. 

Conceptual knowledge simply presents the thing as an object of knowl- 
edge by saying what it is. The term of the first operation of the mind is 
the essence known or quiddity. This does not mean that the concept grasps 
the essence by excluding the act of existing. An essence that excluded the 
act of existing would not be intelligible, because it would be impossible, 
seeing that such an essence would have no relation to existence. The con- 
cept must include the act of existing, but does not do so in a way that it 
can assert the act of existing. In other words, there can be no concept of 
the esse, the act of existing. The reason for this is the very nature of the 
concept, whose work is to frame a determined intelligible, to say what the 
object is. The esse is not a what-something-is, nor is it a subject of exis- 
tence. The act of existing is the ground of every essential determination, 
since esse is that by which an essence is a subject of existence. If an es- 
sence in order to be essence supposes the act of existing, then the first op- 
eration of the mind that grasps essence will not in the same way grasp the 
act of existing. 

What the concept contains but cannot say, the second operation of the 
mind precisely asserts. To judge is to say the act of existence.1 And 
since the connatural object of man’s knowledge is a reality which exists 
by composition on the levels of essence and existence, matter and form, 
species and individual, subject and accident, then the intentional opera- 
tion that grasps the act of existing will be an operation of composing. 
And a judgment may be described as the intentional operation which by 
composition or division affirms or denies some act of existing of the sub- 
ject. 

Every judgment shows this essential reference to the act of being by the 
use of the verb “is”. As a verb, “to be” does not have a complete mean- 
ing in itself so that the mind rests in its signification. Verbs express the 
acts of a thing. The verb “to be” is no exception. Strictly speaking, “to 
be ” means to exercise existence, to exist, in actu esse” It signifies that 
absolute act which makes a being both to be and to be possible. To be a 
being means to have this absolute act of existing. To be possible means 
able to have this absolute act; and unrelated to this actuality is only the 


1$t. Thomas, In I Sent. d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7. “Ad septimum dicendum, 
quod cum sit duplex operatio intellectus: una ... quae consistit in appre- 
hensione quidditatis simplicis, quae alio etiam nomine formatio dicitur; 
alia est quam dicunt fidem, quae consistit in compositione vel divisione pro- 
positionis: prima operatio respicit quidditatem rei; secunda respicit esse 
ipsius. 

2In I Perih., lect. 5. “. .. nam Est simpliciter dictum significat in actu 
esse; et ideo significat per modum verbi.” 
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impossible, which we are forced to call nothing. It is this act of existing, 
co-extensive with reality, which is signified by the verb “is”. 


Because of this fundamental signification of the verb “to be”, the attri- 
butive enunciation employs “ is” to express the union of subject and predi- 
cate. This does not mean that the verb-copula, which is used in the attri- 
butive enunciation, signifies only the composition of S and P; “is” also 
signifies the act of existing. The copula is said to consignify composition, 
because the predicate of an attributive enunciation is conceived as a form 
of the subject. And every form, whether substantial or accidental, is a 
form in that it is rooted in the absolute actuality of esse; for to be a form 
supposes a radical relation to existence. Consequently, to join a form to 
its subject intentionally is properly done by saying the subject exists with 
this form, since to be a form says the act of existing in a subject. And 
the verb-copula, because it signifies the act of existing, can be used to con- 
signify this composition of the predicate with the subject.3 To say 
“ Giraffes are tall” is to join the subject and predicate by saying the way 
giraffes exist, that is, they have a tall existence. Attribution does not say 
that the subject exists but how the subject exists. “All men are mortal” 
never means that “ All mortal men exist”: it means that men, when they 
exist, exist characterized by the form, mortal. In the attributive enuncia- 
tion then, where “is” consignifies composition, the existential force of the 
verb-copula falls upon the subject as being informed by this predicate, 
rather than upon the subject as a being.* 


Yet there is a type of judgment, lately called the judgment of existence 
and known to St. Thomas as “ de secundo adiacente ”, where the verb “to 
be” is the predicate itself and not a copula joining subject and predicate. 
When I say “ Man is”, the full existential significance of the verb “is” 
falls directly on the subject and means simply that the subject exists. 
Logicians are inclined to reduce all judgments to attribution and to say 
that “Man is” really says “Man is a being”. They suppose that the 
phrase “is a being” means exactly the same as “is”. Does the evidence 
support this supposition? Whatever actually exists is obviously a being; 
but not every being actually exists. The proposition “Man is a being ” 
could signify actual existence of man or possible existence of man; the 


3 In I Perth., lect. 5. “Ideo autem dicit (Aristoteles) quod hoc verbum 
Est consignificat compositionem ; quia non eam principaliter significat, sed 
ex consequenti: significat enim illud quod primo cadit in intellectu per 
modum actualitatis absolute: nam Est simpliciter dictum significat in actu 
esse; et ideo significat per modum verbi. Quia vero actualitas, quam 
principaliter significat hoc verbum Est, est communiter actualitas omnis 
formae vel actus substantialis vel accidentalis: inde est quod cum volumus 
significare quamcumque formam vel actum actualiter inesse alicui subjecto, 
significamus illud per hoc verbum Est .. .” 


4In II Perth., lect. 2. “Cum dicitur: Socrates est albus, non est intentio 
loquentis ut asserat Socratem esse in rerum natura, sed ut attribuat ei al- 
bedinem, mediante hoc verbo est; et ideo in talibus Est praedicatur ut 
adiacens principali praedicato.” In I Perth. lect. 5, “. . . cum verbum sig- 
nificet actionem per modum actionis, de cuius ratione est ut inhaereat, 
semper ponitur ex parte praedicati . . .” 
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proposition “ Man is ” signifies only that man actually exists in the physical 
order. This difference of meaning arises from the substitution of a con- 
cept, a being (ens), for the act of being (esse). Now the concept as con- 
cept emphasizes the what a thing is rather than that it is a what. And 
where emphasis is on the essential element of beings, then the act of 
existing signified can be either esse possibile or esse actuale. Since the 
judgment of existence, “Man is”, can mean only that man actually 
exists in nature, then there is no predicate-concept, and to substitute a 
predicate-concept changes the meaning of the judgment. 


If there is no predicate-concept in the judgment of existence, has it any 
predicate? Yes, but not a predicate that signifies something different from 
the subject. To say “Man is” does not add something to man that 
is not man. There is no conceptual difference between the subject and 
predicate of the judgment of existence because it has only one concept, the 
subject. The predicate is the act of existing, in actu esse, which adds 
nothing to the meaning of man. St. Thomas makes this point against Avi- 
cenna, who contended that in finite beings the esse rez is other than the 


substance or essence of the thing and therefore something added to the 
essence. St. Thomas responds: 


“ Esse enim rei quamvis sit aliud ab eius essentia, non tamen est intel- 
ligendum quod sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis, sed 
quasi constituitur per principia essentiae. Et ideo hoc nomen Ens quod 


imponitur ab ipso esse, significat idem cum nomine quod imponitur ab 
ipsa essentia.” 5 


Though not the same as essence, esse is not something added to essence, 
but is quasi constituted through the principles of the essence. And a desig- 
nation taken from the essence will therefore have the same meaning as a 
designation based on esse. In the judgment of existence the subject is 
named from the essence and the predicate is named from esse. Conse- 
quently, to say “ Man is” is simply to present actual man. 


The difference between the attributive enunciation, which says how the 
subject exists, and the existential enunciation, which says that the subject 
exists, appears again on the level of normal thinking, where judgments are 
intended to be true. The mind acting normally does not join subject and 
predicate until it is aware that its representative synthesis. is de facto 
paralleling an objective synthesis. Where the thing and its form exist to- 
gether, the mind makes the subject and predicate be together intentionally. 
The act of existing in the object grounds the normal act of judging. And 


the mind, aware of the conformity of its act with reality, knows its judg- 
ment as formally true. 


5In IV Meta., lect. 2, Cathala, n. 558. Cf. E. Gilson, Le Thomisme 
(1945), p. 58, mote 1. He concludes “quasi constituitur” means the esse 
is not constituted by the essence. “ L’expression quasi constituitur marque 
bein que, a proprement parler, l’esse n’est pas constitué par les principes de 
Vessence ; il ne l’est que parce que l’esse est toujours celui d’un ens, donc 


d’une essence. C’est en tant qu’acte de cette essence qu’il est constitué par 
ses principes.” 
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All judgments are made true by the act of existing in the object. Yet 
the judgment of existence can be true only if the subject exists actually; 
while the attributive judgment can be true if the subject ewjoys the act of 
existence either actually or possibly. The nature of attribution seems to 
account for this difference in the way it is grounded in reality. To attrib- 
ute is to say how the subject exists. And how the subject is will depend 
on what way it participates the act of existing in order to receive this or 
that predication. Given actual natural existence, then certain ways of 
being actually natural become immediately predicable; given possible na- 
tural existence and certain other ways of being possibly natural become 
predicable ; and the same holds for actual and possible intentional existence. 
But the judgment of existence can found its truth only on actual existence. 
The judgment “ Peter is” can be true only if Peter exists in nature. Like- 
wise the judgment “ This concept is” can be true only if the concept actu- 
ally exists, either with an actual mental existence or an actual intentional 
existence, depending on whether I mean the concept as a mental quality 
or the concept in its representative nature. In either case, “ This concept 
is” says the actual existence of the concept. And the same applies in the 
existential judgments where there is a medium in knowledge between the 
judgment and the existence which the subject enjoys. The proposition 
“God is” is a true proposition; and what makes it true is the actual 
natural existence of God, known from the effects of His casuality.® 

I have tried to give the evidence concerning the judgment of attribution 
and the judgment of existence. On the level of signification, attribution 
says how the subject exists and the judgment of existence says that the sub- 
ject exists. On the level of normal thinking, true attributive judgments 
can be made of actual and possible beings; true judgments of existence can 
be made only of actual beings. Since the purpose of this paper is to open 
for discussion the judgment of existence, the evidence need not be de- 
veloped to a conclusion. But it might not be out of place merely to state 
that the trend of this paper is towards the following conclusion: the judg- 
ment of existence differs from the attributive judgment as two analogates 
differ under their analogue. 


Francis C. Wank, S.J. 
Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





PsycHoLocy Division: Panel: Stewart Doiiarp, JoHN W. STarrorD. 
Problem: The Metaphysics of Knowledge 
The Analogical Concept 


If all properly metaphysical terms are analogical, then the concepts, of 
which these terms are but the expressions, are themselves analogical. And 
if knowledge is intentional being, then metaphysical knowledge is an ana- 
logical mode of intentional being. In what does this “mode” consist? It 


6 Cf. Summa Theol., I, 3, 4, for the example “God is.” Cf. In V Meta., 
lect. 9, Cathola n. 896, for the example “ Blindness is.” 
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is not possible, in a brief analysis, to do more than sketch the answer. 
Perhaps this sketch can best be made indirectly, by comparing the 
authentic analogical concept with some of the quasi- or pseudo-analogical 
types. 

Now in the so-called attributive and metaphorical ‘ analogies’ the unity 
of the analogates (the member-terms) obviously does not derive from, nor 
is it based on, the intrinsic possession of any common character. On the 
contrary, those analogates have a merely external unity—a mere unity of 
comparison or connotation, hinging on some kind of extrinsic relation. In 
these ‘ analogies’, therefore, there is no single concept that is in any sense 
common to all the terms. To express the comparisons, connotations or 
relations involved, as many different concepts are required as there are 
different terms related or compared. These analogies, then, are purely 
fictive; that is to say, they are made by the mind. They consist of uni- 
vocal ideas, transferred to subjects other than those in which they are 
properly realized. In the case of attributive analogies, this transference is 
called “ attribution ”; in the case of metaphorical analogies, it may be called 
“symbolic reference”. To cite stock examples, terms such as healthy, 
smiling, lion, are evidently univocal in their proper meanings and are 
transferred to complexion and diet, meadows and men, only by reason of 
some accidental or extrinsic or at best purely dynamic likeness. In the 
case of a true analogy, on the other hand, we find one single concept that 
is really, albeit proportionately, common to all the terms of the analogy. 
This concept is indeed imperfect: it does not abstract from its inferiors so 
as to include them potentially whilst excluding them actually, in the man- 
ner of univocal ideas; nor does it abstract from them “adequately ”, be- 
cause it includes them only implicitly and not, as in the case of univocals, 
explicitly. Moreover, the analogical concept does not prescind from its 
inferiors in such a way as to remain in potency to them, being therefore 
limitable by the addition of differential concepts. This is true only of 
univocals. The concept of “living organism”, for instance, is univocal 
with respect to all species of living organism; it includes dividing differ- 
ences only potentially and is divisible extrinsically by them; whereas the 
analogical concept, having a purely relational or proportional unity, does 
not include the diversity of its inferiors potentially; it includes that diver- 
sity actually, yet without in any way rendering the diversity explicit. The 
conceptual unity here involved is called a “unity of confusion”. But this 
expression must not be interpreted psychologically; it must be understood 
in its technical sense of con-fusio, a bringing together of diverse entities 
into an undifferentiated unity. 


Thus analogical perfections, and especially the transcendentals, are in- 
cluded in all their differences or inferiors, enter into them all actually and 
formally, and are not, like univocals, limitable by the application of differ- 
ences which lie outside their essence. The analogical concept has, vis-d-vis 
its inferiors, only a proportional unity. The question therefore arises: How 
can such a concept only implicitly contain its inferiors yet at the same time 
include them actually? 
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John of St. Thomas points out (Logica, II, q. 13, a. 5) that when an 
abstract concept is not limitable by any extraneous differences but only 
by things of which it is itself predicated, the abstractive operation whereby 
it is formed does not involve the exclusion of such differences but merely 
their non-explication; they are not extracted or in any way singled out; 
they are merely left there in a ‘latent’ state. The concept thus attained 
will therefore include its differences or inferiors actually yet, “ confusedly ”, 
so to speak, that is to say, indeterminately. This is evident in the case of 
the concept of being. Being is “limited ” to substances and to accident, to 
matter, form, spirit, body, etc.; it is predicated of all those things because 
they are all beings or modes of being, and it is not limited by the addition 
of any extraneous differences, since in the order of being no such differences 
exist. This means that the abstraction of the concept of being is not 
effected by the exclusion but merely by the non-explication of its inferiors. 
St. Thomas, in fact, clearly teaches (Q. D. De Veritate, q. 1, a.1) that being 
cannot be limited or determined by addition but only by modes which 


express something not expressed by the word being alone. Such are the 
transcendentals. 


The ‘ confused’ character of the concept of being may be illustrated in 
this wise (cf. John of St. Thomas, loc. cit.): When we observe a great mass 
of people in the distance and are unable to discern them individually, we 
have a single undifferentiated vision of them all; we see that whole multi- 
tude as one, though it is actually and not potentially many. Such is the 
concept of being in respect to its inferiors, that is to say, all beings: it 
represents immediately all things under the aspect of having being (habens 
esse). The unity of being itself is real: All beings are proportoinately or 
analogically one in be-ing. 

In analogy of proper proportionality each of the analogates so to speak 
denominates itself, for each possesses in itself the analogous character from 
which it is formally denominated. Hence the common analogous name 
does not apply determinately to any given one of the analogates; it stands 
for one no more than for another but for all indifferently, indistinctly, pro- 
portionately ; just as the term principle does not as such stand for the prin- 
ciple whence a line or a motion or a life or a house, or anything else, 
“begins ”, but for that from which anything begins in any way whatsoever. 
Likewise, the term being does not signify any particular being or mode of 
being; proportionately, it stands for all beings. 


To say that in the case of analogy of proper proportionality the ana- 
logous concept is only proportionately one is not to say that it is not truly 
one. As Cajetan takes pains to show (De Nominum Analogia, Cap. VI, 
X), proportional identity is a real species of identity, and therefore the 
fallacy of equivocation is not incurred where predicates are the same pro- 
portionately. The analogical mean in metaphysical and theological demon- 
stration, then, is valid. Not only is it valid, it is the only possible type of 
mean through which demonstrations can be made in those sciences. 


Thus the real middle term in every proof of the existence of God is the 
same, namely, the term cause. For, reflexively considered, all the Ways 
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are reduced essentially to the same syllogistic form: The world necessarily 
requires an extrinsic first Cause. But that Cause exists (as was shown 
inductively from the existence of finite and contingent things), and the 
name of that cause is “God”; therefore God exists. Only the nominal 
definition of God is presupposed. But the point is that cause is analogical. 
Does it follow that the syllogism in reality contains four terms and thereby 
exemplifies the fallacy of equivocation? It does not, because a concept 
having a unity of proportionality—an analogical unity in the proper sense 
—may serve as middle term in a syllogism provided that in both premises 
the term be understood as having the same extension, that is, it must be’ 
understood as signifying the proportional likeness which obtains between 
the analogates and not as signifying, univocally, that which pertains exclu- 
sively and properly to only one of the analogates. (Cf. Cajetan, De Nom. 
Anal., Cap. X.) Thus the term cause must in both premises designate not 
that causality which is proper to created or finite things as such, but solely 
the proportional likeness which exists between causality of that order and 
causality of an other, and essentially diverse, order. There is no equivoca- 
tion, therefore, in the use of the term cause in demonstrating God’s exis- 
tence. If it be said that this is only a logical thesis devised to make that 
demonstration possible, it is sufficient to point out that Aristotle had 
already formulated and expounded the doctrine of the analogical middle 
term in valid demonstrations. (Cf. Posterior Analytics, II, c. XIV and 
XVII, with St. Thomas’ Commentary, lect. 17 and 19.) 

Cajetan’s statement on the nature of contradiction may be taken both 
as a warning to those who doubt or deny the possibility of demonstrating 
the existence of God and as an aid to understanding metaphysical demon- 
stration in general: “Contradiction consists in the affirmation and denial 
of the same attribute of the same subject, not in the affirmation and denial 
of the same univocal attribute of the same univocal subject. Identity, 
both in the order of things and of concepts, extends also to proportional 
identity ”. (Op. cit., cap. X.) It is in the latter sort of identity that 
analogy consists. 

There is no doubt that metaphysics cannot function without the prin- 
ciple of analogy. But if analogy points the way to knowledge on the higher 
levels, it also at the same time discloses the extreme poverty of that knowl- 
edge. For by this principle we are able to know merely that a given char- 
acter is realized proportionately, that is, through a certain likeness of rela- 
tions between nature and beimg (esse), in the terms in question. For in- 
stance, we know that God exists in a manner commensurate with or pro- 
portionate to His nature; but we are absolutely ignorant of what that 
mode of existence is in itself; we have a purely relational knowledge of it. 
This does not mean that analogical knowledge is “ relative” in the ordin- 
ary sense; it does however mean that analogical knowledge is extremely 
“thin”. It is only through analogical concepts that we can attain any 
scientific knowledge in metaphysics, or in theology. This knowledge, qua 
knowledge, is certain and formal and proper, yet it is slight indeed, and 
may even be said to be minimal. For whatever we know in metaphysics 
we know through the concept of being, and that concept has a very imper- 
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fect sort of unity and consequently can convey only a very imperfect sort 
of knowledge. The unity of being is only a unity of proportionality, con- 
sisting solely of a community of relations between nature and act of being 
throughout the entire realm of existence. Since all metaphysical ideas are 
based on and develop from the concept of being, they will all have only 
that relational type of unity characteristic of the latter, and they will there- 
fore be similarly deficient as vehicles of knowledge. Univocal ideas have a 
simple unity in respect of their inferiors, whereas analogicals have a merely 
proportional unity, embracing their inferiors indistinctly, indifferently, im- 
plicitly. Univocal ideas are quidditative: they signify the generic or specific 
natures of things. Analogical ideas are non-quidditative; they do not 
signify natures or quiddities, but existences or modes of being, actual or 
possible. Univocal ideas are proper to a Cartesian mode of thought and 
to essentialist philosophy in general. They are out of place in a meta- 
physics of BE-ING. 

In short, all analogical knowledge is imperfect because analogical con- 
cepts do not abstract perfectly from their inferiors and therefore they have 
not, like univocal concepts, a simple unity, but only a proportional one. 
All analogical knowledge is incomprehensive, inexhaustive, non-definitive. 
(Only generic or specific objects can be defined.) Analogical knowledge is 
in the highest degree general, that is to say, common, and for that reason 
it is indistinct, as compared with the clear-cut, quidditative knowledge 
which may be acquired through univocal ideas. 

Nevertheless, despite its radical deficiencies as knowledge, analogical 
knowledge is the highest and the best of which we are naturally capable. 
What St. Thomas says (Contra Gentiles, ITI, c. 25) about our knowledge 
of “divine things” is true also of our knowledge of metaphysical things: 
“Of divine things the human intellect can ascertain but little; yet it takes 
keener delight in that knowledge and desires and loves it more than the 
perfect knowledge which it has of the lowest things ”’. 

JAMES F. ANDERSON 
Loyoia UNIVERSITY, 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


Father Phelan opened the discussion in the Psychology Division by an 
outline of the “ Problem of the Metaphysics of Knowledge”. He gave a 
brief and informal analysis of the first article of the fourteenth question of 
the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas, stressing particularly the ontological 
character of the knowing process by contrasting the activities of beings 
endowed with knowledge with those of beings which have no knowledge. 
He called particular attention to the significance of St. Thomas’s expres- 
sions, namely, that knowing confers an amplitude of being and an ezxpan- 
sion of being by the assimilation, by the intellect of the forms of other 
things. He went on to elaborate the dynamic character of the knowing 
process, referring in particular to the text of the De Veritate (XXI 2c) in 
which St. Thomas speaks of being as embracing subsistere, tendere and 
quiescere. He indicated that the knowing process was one form of tendere 
(and, therefore, is embraced in the esse of the knowing subject—whence 
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the “ metaphysics of knowledge ”) by which the knowing subject nourishes 
itself upon the forms of other things and through which it is led to the 
final fullness and amplitude of its being in which it will reach_its ultimate 
repose. 

During the discussion, in answer to questions from the floor, Father 
Phelan refused to recognize the validity of a critical problem such as would 
preclude the initial acceptance of the evidence of sense perception and 
insisted that although there may be a valid critique of knowledges, there 
could be no valid critique of knowledge. 

GERALD B. PHELAN ~ 
MEDIAEVAL INSTITUTE, 
University or Notre DAME 
Norre Dang, Inp. 





Eruics AND PuitosopHy or Society Division: Panel: ArtHur J. KELty, 
Sister M. AnnicE Donovan, AUGUSTINE BoGDANSKI. 


Problem (a): Thomistic Principles Concerning the Human Person 
in Political Philosophy 


In the mind of St. Thomas matter is the sole unitary principle of indi- 
viduation. Not all Thomists have agreed on this. Some have contended 
that to the mind of St. Thomas there is a twofold principle of individua- 
tion: matter as the cause of the intrinsic indivisibility of the individual, 
and quantity as the root of its exterior extended dimensions. But most 
Thomists today, taking the De Principio Individuationis and the De Natura 
Matiae et Dimentionibus as authentic, hold that in the mind of St. Thomas 
matter alone is the principle of individuation, while quantity, as the root 
of dimensions, individualises the rest of the accidents but not the indi- 
vidual substance itself. 

In St. Thomas’ teaching then the principle of individuation of corporeal 
bodies lies in a potential transcendental relation to primary matter which, 
when actualized by the form, alone constitutes an individual determined 
in itself. The application of this doctrine to the human soul involves a 
consideration of the body, the soul, and the composite. In the end the 
body is individuated because of its relation to a definite numerical quan- 
tity; the soul is individuated because it has a transcendental relation to 
this particular body; the composite is proximately individuated because it 
is informed by this soul. The human soul is essentially the form of the 
body, and therefore every human soul at its creation has an essential 
ordering or commensuration to the body it is to inform. This commen- 
suration of a soul to its body is not something consequent. It constitutes 
that body as human. 

In the words of John of St. Thomas, De Generatione, Q. 2, “ Notandum 
est quod principium individuationis animae humanae est ordo transcen- 
dentalis ad hoc corpus. ... Ordo transcendentalis ad hoc corpus est prin- 
cipium intrinsecum individuationis animae, et hic ordo semper in anima 
remanet etiam destructo corpore ”. 
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We must, distinguish the substantial form from the accidental form. 
The substantial form constitutes the substance in its essential being, giving 
to it primary and specific being. The accidental form is superadded to 
a substance already constituted and gives it secondary being. Summa 
Theol., 1, Q. 75, a6, ad 1; Q3, ad 1. 

This fundamental position of St. Thomas on the individuation of the 
soul has as its corollary his teaching on the substantial individual in- 
equality of souls. The fact that the human soul is capable of union with 
this or that body multiplies the soul numerically, but not specifically.. Q. 
D. De Anima, a3. It is impossible for one soul to be united to different 
bodies for human souls do not differ specifically but numerically, else men 
would differ from one another specifically. 

Now numerical difference arises from matter. Consequently the distinc- 
tion in souls must be taken from something material. In the doctrine of 
St. Thomas, as we have seen, the soul in its creation is ordered to or is 
commensurate with the body it is to inform. It is thus impossible for a 
soul to enter a body other than the one from which it received its indi- 
viduality. II Bk. Contra Gentiles, c. 73. 

Diversity may arise in two ways, from the form or from the matter. 
The form requires matter fit or apt for it to inform and so gives rise to 
diversity of species. Material diversity does not affect the species but only 
the individual and comes from the matter into the form. 

St. Thomas says in the II Bk. Sent., d. 32, Q. 2, a. 3 ad 1, 6: Formal di- 
versity is twofold. One type belongs to the form per se . . . and such diver- 
sity of form brings about specific diversity. There is however a certain 
diversity of form, not per se but per accidens, resulting from diversity of 
matter, in as much as in the case of matter better disposed participation in 
the form is higher (dignius). And this kind of diversity does not change 
the species. This is the diversity of souls. 

For St. Thomas then there is inequality of souls originating from in- 
equality of bodies. And the better the body, the better the soul created 
for it will be. The recipient receives anything according to its capacity to 
receive. Cf. Sum. Theol., 1. Q. 85, a. 7 ad 3. 

This fundamental doctrine of St. Thomas on the inequality of souls has 
its effect on his teaching in the fields of education, marriage, sociology, eco- 
nomics and political philosophy. That it would affect any Thomist’s views 
in political philosophy is obvious. Just how it should shape them is of 
course a matter for study and discussion. Would St. Thomas’ fundamental 
position prove kindly to hereditary monarchy? Would it permit at all of 
pure democracy, not to mention the Rousseauian “masked anarchy ”? 
Would the United States have to cease to be the land where every boy can 
become president? How far does the nature of man demand hierarchical 
subordination? Perhaps St. Thomas’ own remark in one place that the 
greater endowment of intelligence and justice marks the ruler is too simple 
and incomplete a statement. But just what lessons would his own funda- 
mental principles point for the citizens of democracies? 


J. Vincent Ke tty, S.J. 


Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Problem (b): The Principle of Subsidiarity in Political Philosophy 


As one of the leaders of this discussion, I judge that it is not for me to 
embark upon a detailed metaphysical analysis of any principle of political 
philosophy, but merely to enunciate a few points for discussion. 


Both for the sake of constructing a true synthesis of political principles 
and to combat pernicious error in practical political life, the starting point 
for sound political theory seems to be the metaphysical analysis of the 
Human Being in his personal, individual, and social aspects. Positively, 
we are interested in vindicating the Dignity of the Human Person as a - 
contingent, but none the less subsistent, self-possessed, free, and self- 
determining being with natural and even inalienable rights because of his 
transcendent destiny to the Beatific Vision. Following upon the essentially 
social aspect of human nature is the problem of correlating the private good 
of the person with the common good. The exigencies of personality and 
the exigencies of the common good are the two focal points from which 
must proceed true principles of political thought. Negatively, we are in- 
terested in forging weapons to combat the chief errors of modern political 
theory, rugged individualism and rugged statism. 


It seems to me that one of the key principles, if not the key principle, 
which properly coordinates the exigencies of personality with the exigencies 
of the common good in political society, is the Principle of Subsidiarity. 
This principle states that society is for man and not vice versa. I quote 
from the Encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, of Pius XI, paragraph 29: 


“Society is for man and not vice versa. This must not be understood 
in the sense of liberalistic individualism, which subordinates society to 
the selfish use of the individual, but only in the sense that by means 
of an organic union with society and by mutual collaboration, the at- 
tainment of earthly happiness is placed within the reach of all.” 


Again I quote from the Encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, of Pius XI, para- 
graph 79: 


“None the less, just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and 
to commit to the community at large what private enterprise and in- 
dustry can accomplish, so too, it is an injustice, a grave evil, and a 
disturbance of right order for a larger and higher organization to arro- 
gate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by smaller 
and lower bodies. This is a FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE of SO- 
CIAL PHILOSOPHY, unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its 
full truth today. Of its very nature, the true aim of all social activity 
should be To Help the Individual Members of the Social Body but 
never to Destroy Them.” 


In his Christmas Message of 1942, paragraph 16, Pius XII reiterates this 
principle: 


“The origin and the primary scope of social life is the conservation, 
development and perfection of the human person, helping him to 
realize accurately the demands and values of religion and culture set 
by the Creator for every man and for all mankind, both as a whole 
and in its natural ramifications.” 
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It is my intention to quote the above statements of the Popes, not as “ ex 
cathedra ” pronouncements, which they are not, but as statements made by 
these Popes in their role as Social Philosophers. 

“ Society is for man and not vice versa.”1 That is, the purpose of all 
social organization and activity should be designed to be a “Subsidium ”, 
a help, to the members of society, as free and autonomous beings to help 
themselves in the development of their personalities and in pursuing their 
eternal destinies. This must not, of course, be interpreted in the sense of 
liberalistic individualism nor in such a way as to lead to Pelagianism. 

To penetrate to the core of this “ Principle of Subsidiarity ” and to de- 
velop its implications seems to me to be one of the chief tasks confronting 
scholastic social philosophers today. Without becoming involved in any 
modern dispute, I should venture to remark that any attempt by neo- 
Thomists to found their political theories upon texts culled from the writ- 
ings of St. Thomas, must look to the proper safeguarding of this principle. 

To make this “Principle of Subsidiarity ” operative in society and to 
implement it with apt organizational techniques is the task of constructive 
political and socio-economic activity on the part of those who are engaged 
in practical affairs. This must be done, if we desire to build a stable and 
prosperous society out of the chaos bequeathed us by the anarchy of 
Liberalistic Individualism, and if we wish to avoid the encroaching tyran- 
nies of Collectivism. 

To subscribe to the “Principle of Subsidiarity ” is to reject the dictum 
of Aristotle that the “State is prior to the family and individual by na- 
ture”? and to assert the contrary, that the person and family are prior 
both in nature and in fact to political society? As a matter of fact, 
political society is brought into existence, is preserved in existence, is per- 
fected and corrupted by persons and families. Whatever else is said about 
the state, supreme political authority, or the political common good, the 
fact that political organization is a “Subsidium” to persons and families 
must not be lost sight of. 

And so, for the purpose of discussion, I should like to submit the fol- 


lowing points which seem to me to be implied in or postulated by the 
“Principle of Subsidiarity.” 


1. Political society is a moral organism, i.e., it is a moral whole made up 
of persons, who, as persons, are physical wholes, subsistent, self- 
possessed, self-determining. The unity of political society is there- 
fore an accidental unity, a moral unity. 

2. Social order is necessary on the political level and must be integrated 
into the universal order. The political order should be an har- 
monious hierarchical order achieved by the free cooperative activity 
of the various organized groups properly coordinated and subordin- 
ated according to their natural function in society. 

a. As such, Subsidiarity safeguards the dignity and protects the 
natural and connatural rights and legitimate freedoms of per- 
sons and organized sub-groups in political society. 


1 Encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, Pius XI, par. 29. 
2 Politica, Book I, 2, 1253a, 20. 
3Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, par. 16. 
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b. As such, Subsidiarity respects, safeguards, and guarantees the ful- 
fillment of the exigencies of the true Common Good—which in 
the _ order of goods takes precedence over the private 
good. 

3. The Principle of Subsidiarity defines the true nature of Supreme 
Authority in political society, whether it be on the national or 
international level. 

a. It defines its purpose—to secure, preserve, safeguard and perfect 
the common good. 

b. It limits its jurisdiction and thus wards off totalitarianism by re- 
jecting the absolute state. 

i. By subjecting political authority to the moral law. 

ii. By affirming the natural autonomy of persons and sub- 
ordinate groups within their proper sphere of activity in 
political society. 

c. It rehabilitates the Supreme Authority in Political Society in its 
true powers, resources, freedom, and security,—factors which 
have been corroded and seriously impaired by the “ Acids of 
Modernity.” 

4. The Principle of Subsidiarity resolves the antinomy of Authority and 
Liberty in political society. This resolution is chiefly effected by 
the elaboration of two practical principles which I quote from “The 
Nature and Function of Authority ” by Yves Simon: 

a. Principle of Authority: “ Whenever the welfare of a community 
requires a common action, the unity of that common action 
must be assured by the higher organs of that community.” 

b. Principle of Liberty or Autonomy: “ Whenever and wherever a 
task can be satisfactorily achieved by-the initiative of the in- 
dividual person or that of the small social units, the fulfillment 
of that task must be left to the initiative of the individual 
person or to that of the small social unit.” 4 


The metaphysical implications of this principle are indeed profound, the 
practical applications almost limitless. But with this modest beginning, 
I submit the matter for discussion by the house. 

R. A. Lassance, 8.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Problem (c): Person, Beatitude and Society 


“ What is man that Thou art mindful of him, O Lord?” Not only the 
Psalmist, but the poets and philosophers down the ages have recognized the 
paradox of man’s nature and of his station in the hierarchy of being. Man, 
le roseau pensant of Pascal, the “ paragon of animals” of Shakespeare, the 
“great amphibium whose nature is to live in divided and distinguished 
worlds,” as the author of the Religio Medici describes him, proposes more 
than one paradox to the philosopher. Arising out of the basic paradox 
of man’s composite being as a rational animal, as the individual substance 


4The Aquinas Lecture, 1940, Marquette University Press, pp. 46 and 47. 


1Vd. Psalms, VIII, 5-9; Blaise Pascal, Pensées, no. 347, (Paris: Nelson, 
édition Lutétia, texte de L. Brunschvicq), p. 194; Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act 
II, ii; Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, I, xxxiv; Harvard Classics, vol. 
3, p. 299. 
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of a rational nature whose very essence it is to be the least of intelligences 
meant to achieve its perfection by union with the body, we have the para- 
dox of man the person in society.2 Is man the person meant for society, 
or is the state ordered to him? Every philosopher working in the tradition 
of Aristotle and Saint Thomas recognizes that we cannot answer this ques- 
tion with a simple acceptance of one alternative. We must avoid the ex- 
tremes of totalitarianism and individualism. 

But philosophers differ not a little in the specific solutions they proffer 
as the way of protecting man against absorption by the state and at the 
same time safeguarding the due primacy of the common good. Today, I 
would like to discuss the particular solution presented by Professors Adler 
and Farrell in relation to their Theory of Democracy, and which Father 
Farrell restated at our Convention last year.3 

If one maintains that the common good is the last natural goal beyond 
which there is no natural happiness, then, according to Father Farrell, the 
person is hopelessly subordinated to the common good. It follows—and 
this is Father Farrell’s thesis—that man has a natural end beyond the 
common good of the politically organized multiude. This end is natural 
temporal happiness, which is a true last end simpliciter, not merely se- 
cundum quid, though duly subordinated to the supernatural end, beatitude; 
it is described as the possession of all good things in a complete life, by 
means of virtue, and with the aid of fortune.4 


2 Cf. Anton C. Pegis, “ In umbra intelligentiae,” New Scholasticism XIV, 
April 1940, 146-180. 


3 Walter Farrell, O.P., “ Person and the Common Good in a Democracy,” 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XX, De- 
cember 1945, 38-47. This address is a resumé of a central thesis of the 
attempted demonstration of democracy as the best form of government by 
M. J. Adler and Rev. Walter Farrell, “ A Theory of Democracy,” Thomist, 
III, July 1941 to VII, Jan., 1944, especially III, Oct. 1941, IV, Jan. and April 
1942. Fr. Farrell, at the outset of his discussion, waives consideration of 
Maritain’s famous distinction between individuality and personality as 
irrelevant to the question of the person and the common good, then pro- 
ceeds to offer his solution to the antinomy of the person in society. Mari- 
tain’s distinction was discussed briefly in one of the articles of the series, 
Thomist, III, Oct. 1941. To my mind, the solution proposed by Adler and 
Farrell splits man up more drastically than Maritain’s distinction could 
possibly do, if the criticisms of it were true, which I do not grant. 


4 Art. cit.,43. The author claims that this last end is the satisfaction of 
every desire and refers us to Saint Thomas, S.T'., I-II, 90, 2; 5, 8, ad 3; 
8.C.G., III, 63. But Saint Thomas, in the passages referred to, says nothing 
of natural temporal happiness in Fr. Farrell’s sense. In fact, in S.C.G., III, 
63, he states that in the happiness arising from the visio divina man’s every 
desire will be fulfilled. Cf. notes 25 to 27 below. Other Thomistic texts 
cited in support of the thesis do not, it seems to me, bear out the specific 
interpretation of Fr. Farrell. In the Thomist, IV, 336-337, Adler and Far- 
rell conceded that their view conflicted with what Saint Thomas teaches or 
seems to teach, and with the traditional interpretation of his doctrine. 
Last year, Dr. Adler declared that the supposition that man has only a 
supernatural end is utterly unthomistic; “ The Future of Democracy,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XX, Decem- 
ber 1945, 3. Saint Thomas, of course, admits a diversity of hierarchized 
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I must confess that I experience difficulty in seeing how both natural 
temporal happiness and beatitude can possibly be last ends simpliciter 
without their running along parallel lines which, in Euclidean style, do not 
meet even at infinity. I would maintain, on the contrary, that there is no 
such thing as natural temporal happiness as Adler and Farrell conceive it, 
and secondly, that there is no need to introduce a second last end simpliciter 


in order to explain philosophically how man can be saved from being swal- 
lowed up by the state. 


II. 


To show that there is no natural temporal happiness as a last end 
simpliciter, let us consider (1) some weaknesses and difficulties involved in 
the conception of happiness as developed in the writings of Father Farrell 
and Dr. Adler, (2) the fact that this view destroys the unification of the 
moral order in terms of one absolute Sovereign Good, and lastly (3) its 
failure to account adequately for our natural desire to see God. 

It is obvious that I cannot, in the few minutes allotted to me in this 
discussion, treat thoroughly the arguments which Adler and Farrell have 
taken hundreds of pages to develop. It is my purpose, therefore, simply 
to present in outline what I consider a very basic objection to their theory 
—their conception of happiness. In fact, so central is this conception in 
their effort to demonstrate democracy as the best form of government that 
they admit their demonstration cannot stand without it.5 

(1) How can happiness be a progressive realization in time and still be 
the fulness which happiness in the strict sense demands? How can it be a 
happiness of work and not of rest, a happiness of becoming as opposed to 
being? ® Let us simply note the difficulty suggested by these questions. 
Would not the characteristics of becoming, realization and work destroy 
the very notion of happiness except when employed in a very broad sense? 

Adler and Farrell accept happiness as one of the dimensions of the mani- 
fold common good, but suggest in their desire to attain analytic clearness 
of terms (1) that it should be carefully distinguished from the political 
common good, and (2) that natural happiness—Happiness—should be care- 
fully distinguished from supernatural happiness—Beatitude.?7 Happiness, 
as described by Adler and Farrell, must be attained by way of the natural 
acquired virtues. Only the Christian aided by grace may attain it in any 
complete fashion; others may attain it merely in some degree short of 
completeness.8 Yet, it seems to me, even at best such happiness is a very 


ends, but nowhere does he admit another last end simpliciter, which is the 
point in question. Cf. Henri de Lubac, 8.J., Surnaturel, études historiques, 


Paris: Aubier, 1946), quatriéme partie, note C, “La beatitude naturelle 
selon S. Thomas,” 449-465. 


5 Thomist, IV, 126 and 338. Cf. 180. I am not here concerned with the 
value of a theory of democracy in general. 


6 Ibid., IV, 150, 286-288. 
7 Ibid., ITI, 599-607; IV, 124-126. 
8 Ibid., IV, 304-306. 
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precarious thing; only a few men, and they in face of odds, would ever 
enjoy it. Would the Christian who is endeavoring, presumably, to keep 
his eye on this natural end as well as the supernatural end, really desire 
and strive for this end as a truly ultimate sovereign good or whole of 
goods?® The Christian may indeed aspire to legitimate temporal aims, 
such as moderate affluence, advancement in professional life, good reputa- 
tion, and to certain “ extra-temporal goods,” such as the joys of the life 
of the mind, but as he mounts up the ladder of perfection in the spiritual 
life, would he not seek these things less and less, would not their value be 
more and more conceived in terms of the true end of his rational nature? 


A cornerstone in Adler and Farrell’s theory is Aristotle’s analysis of the 
naturalness and necessity of the state, which implies for them not only the 
reality of temporal happiness, but also the ordination of the state to man 
as means to end. This analysis 


did not and could not appeal to the truths of the Christian religion. 
Even as a matter of natural knowledge, Aristotle did not understand 
God as the creator of man, nor did he ever assert unequivocally the 
self-subsistence of a separated soul. If his argument is quite sound 
without appealing to these truths, then the fact that Christian knowl- 
edge of man’s relation to God, both in origin and in end, confirms the 
dignity of man as an end to be served by the state, cannot be inter- 
preted as indicating truths essential to the argument itself.19 


It seems to me the weakness of Adler and Farrell’s argument is revealed 
right at this point. Must we accept Aristotle as though the Philosopher 
were the very voice of Reason and Philosophy? Aristotle doubtless went 
as far as unaided reason has, historically, been able to do, but this is no 
justification for saying that, therefore, philosophy must not advance 
further in the light of truths made known to man by Revelation, or else 
forfeit its claim to being philosophy. If, as a matter of fact, Aristotle’s 
argument considers man only in part of his rational nature, insofar as it 
neglects personal immortality; if, as a matter of fact, the subsistence of the 
soul and the doctrine of creation are truths that can be philosophically 
established, then any theory of happiness and the state which does not 
consider or do full justice to these truths is not quite sound. In my 
opinion, Aristotle’s argument is fragmentary and cannot be accepted by 
the Christian philosopher, without considerable revision, as a basis for 
moral and political philosophy. 


® Adler and Farrell recognize the danger of a sort of moral schizophrenia, 
arising out of the effort to keep one’s eye on two ends so radically diver- 
gent in plane, Thomist, IV, 308. Cf. their utilization of Maritain’s Science 
and Wisdom on this point. Maritain’s text is rich in meaning and seems 
to have suggested more than one avenue of thought to Adler and Farrell; 
he does not, however, understand the same thing by natural last end that 
they do. Vd. note 15 below. 


10 Ibid., IV, 137. While the view of Adler and Farrell is profoundly 
Aristotelian in the sense we have indicated, they differ with Aristotle (or 
at least offer a distinctly different interpretation of his text) in regard to 
contemplation as the last end of man. Cf. ibid., IV, 147-180. 
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(2) Our second line of argument against the notion of temporal hap- 
piness as a last end simpliciter is that it violates the unification and 
“ finalization” of the moral order11 In any discussion of the person and 
society in political philosophy, what principal features of a sound meta- 
physics of morality must be accepted as a starting-point? I would say, in 
the first place, that all ends or finalities must be ordered to the absolute 
good, the ultimate end or God; otherwise there is no moral good or evil. 
In the second place, the moral qualification of this tendency to the end is 


most interior to the will and touches the very core of our personality. In, 


a word, we are obliged to do the good and are impelled to seek God in 
everything we do.12 


These characteristics of an authentic metaphysics of morality have be- 
come part and parcel of our philosophical and cultural heritage as the re- 
sult of Christian wisdom acting like a ferment at the heart of philosophical 
speculation. It has been sufficiently demonstrated in our own day, I be- 
lieve, that the unification of the moral order in terms of the absolute 
sovereign good and the interiorization of morality were accomplishments 
of Christian theological and philosophical thought. There was, appar- 
ently, no reason why the ancient Greek and Roman moralists should not 
have attained to these conceptions, but as a matter of historical fact, how- 
ever closely they approximated them, they never really achieved the uni- 
fication of the moral order. Christians, knowing (or believing by “ faith- 
knowledge ”), that man is made by God for Himself, were able to deepen 
philosophy itself in the light of creationist metaphysics.13 


11 This line of argument is briefly but forcibly treated by Charles O’Neil, 
“The Unity of the Moral Order; A Question for Dr. Adler,” New Scholas- 
ticism, XV, July 1941, 280-283. Vd. also his review of Proceedings, XV, 
December 1939, (containing Dr. Adler’s original memorandum on the theory 
of democracy), in New Scholasticism, XV, Jan., 1941, 70-80, and M. J. 
Adler, “The Demonstrability of Democracy: a Reply to Dr. O’Neil,” New 
Scholasticism, XV, April 1941, 162-168. 


12 Vd. Yves Simon, Critique de la connaissance morale, (Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1934), 149-153. Cf. p. 153: “En resumé, la réalisation arche- 
typique de la notion d’étre moral, c’est l’acte terminal par lequel la vo- 
lonté libre se qualifie intérieurement en établissant en elle un rapport dé- 
fini 4 sa fin derniére.” 


18 Vd. Etienne Gilson, L’esprit de la philosophie mediévale, (Paris: Vrin, 
deuxiéme édition, 1944), chapitres XVI-XVII. Pondering these masterly 
chapters on Christian Law and Morality, and Intention, Conscience, Obliga- 
tion, one is reminded more than once of Adler and Farrell’s theory of 
natural happiness. What Gilson says of pagan legalism and objectivism 
would apply, it seems to me, with due qualifications, to the logic of their 
position. Adler and Farrell insist that the natural temporal end is sub- 
ordinated to the supernatural end, but, despite their insistence, they are 
making the former radically separate and independent of the latter. How 
easy it would be for somebody to detach natural happiness—for this, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis of Adler and Farrell, is what reason dictates as 
man’s end—from Beatitude and set it up, not only as a last end simpliciter, 
but as the last end. It should be noted that we are not here concerned 
with the question, what would be man’s end in the hypothetical state of 
pure nature, but with a natural end co-existing with the supernatural end. 
On the status purae naturae, vd. Henri de Lubac, op. cit., 101-127. 
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If these considerations about the unification of the moral order and the 
interiority of morality be true, how can there possibly be two last ends 
simpliciter? 14 For all the insistence of Adler and Farrell that Happiness 
is duly subordinated to Beatitude, not as means to end but as the inferior 
to the superior, what is the real purpose—finalizatio in the word of John of 
Saint Thomas—of such an inferior and imperfect end?15 How can it 


14 John of Saint Thomas did not envisage the problem of the last end 
and happiness in relation to democracy, but he furnishes, nevertheless, con- 
firmation for our argument that the unity of the moral order is destroyed 
by positing two last ends stmpliciter. He concedes that there can be an 
ultimus finis in aliquo genere as well as the ultimus finis simpliciter, (the 
standard Thomist doctrine), but denies that there can be two ultimate ends 
simpliciter. “ Repugnat dari duas causas finales adaequatas et ultimas re- 
spectu eiusdem effectus finalizati. Dicitur ultimus finis simpliciter qui 
subicit sibi tam operationem tam operantem. Si vero operationem quidem 
sibi subicit, sed non operantem, quia manet de se et habitualiter ordinatus 
ad alterum finem, ut in peccante venialiter, non est tunc simpliciter ultimus 
finis, sed solum est finis operis, operantis vero secundum quid, ut latius dici 
solet 1.2. q.1 et q88. Loquendo ergo de fine ultimo simpliciter, repugnat 
duos ultimos fines eandem operationem finalizare, quia ipsa ratio ultimi 
simpliciter et adaequate id impedit. Est enim finis ultimus, cui omnia 
subiciuntur. Ergo non relinquitur aliquid, quod subiciatur alteri, sed hoc 
ipso, quod proponitur alius finis ultimus, proponitur ut non subordinatur 
nec subiectus alteri, ergo ut subtractus ab illo, et sic non omnia subiciuntur 
illi, quod est rationem finis ultimi ei denegare,” Philosophia naturalis, I P., 


Q. X, A. v; Cursus philosophicus thomisticus, (Taurini: Marietti, 1933; ed. 
Reiser), II, 219a. 


15 In rejecting natural happiness as a last end simpliciter, we are not, of 
course, denying that it is an end of man and a perfection of his nature. 
Professor Maritain in a recent study has assimilated what seems to him 
the truth of Adler and Farrell’s view into his own position; (“The Person 
and the Common Good,” Review of Politics, VIII, October, 1946). He 
states that the common good of the city or of civilization—an essentially 
human common good in which the whole of man is engaged—does not pre- 
serve its true nature unless it respects that which surpasses it, unless it is 
subordinated, not as a pure means, but as an infravalent end, to the order 
of eternal goods and the supra-temporal values from which human life is 
suspended, (p. 442). He goes on to say, “In this sense— because there do 
exist supra-temporal goods of the natural order (as, for example, the con- 
templative life as conceived by Aristotle)—it is perfectly true to say with 
Mortimer Adler and the Rev. Walter Farrell that the natural happiness of 
the human being transcends in certain essential elements the political com- 
mon good . . . These supra-temporal natural goods, by reason of which, 
even in the natural order, the human person transcends the state, are re- 
fracted imperfectly ... in the political common good itself . . . But of 
themselves, they are related to the order of civilization, and even more to 
the order of what, farther on, we call the community of minds.... They 
are integrated in the common good of civilization (and this is “ temporal ” 
in contrast to the “spiritual” or supernatural order of the kingdom of 
God, but its highest natural values are “ supra-temporal ” or of the abso- 
lute order) .. .” (p. 443). Note that this careful revision of the truth con- 
tained in Adler and Farrell’s doctrine does not state that natural temporal 
happiness is a last end simpliciter. For their part, Adler and Farrell are 
indebted to the works of Maritain, which they cite frequently, chapter and 
verse, but his solution of the antinomy of person and society seems “ inade- 
quate, or even false, because it appeals to supernatural principles.” “In 
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really be subordinated if it does not eventually terminate in the Term? 
How can it perfect man’s nature apart from God if that nature is capaz 
Dei? 15a If, according to Adler and Farrell, this notion of happiness can 
be conceived apart from Revelation, and even put into execution (not ef- 
ficaciously but in some degree short of completeness) apart from grace, 
what is to prevent men from accepting it as a true and sufficient account 
of man’s end with no reference to Revelation at all? Adler and Farrell 
do not wish to perpetrate the Averroistic enormity of two autonomous 
realms, and indulge in many subtle distinctions and qualifications to escape 
that impasse, but how, on such principles, can they succeed? 


(3) These questions, which it is impossible for us to take up fully here, 
lead us to our third line of argument, that Adler and Farrell’s notion of 
temporal happiness does not explain adequately our natural desire to see 
God, and hence it cannot be true happiness terminating all natural desires. 
Man, according to Saint Thomas, has a natural desire to see God, though 
he cannot, it is true, attain to a vision of God by his natural powers 
alone, (1) omnis intellectus naturaliter desiderat divinae substantiae vi- 
sionem; (2) non est autem possibile quod ad illum visionis divinae modum 
aliqua creata substantia ex virtute propria possit attingere 16 


Natural desire is appeased, Saint Thomas teaches, when the ultimate 
end is reached. Yet no matter what progress has been made in the sort 
of knowledge which is derived from the senses, there still remains a de- 
sire for further knowledge. There are many things that the senses cannot 
know; we can know intellectually that these things are, but not what they 
are, because the essences of immaterial things transcend those of sensible 
things. Nevertheless, the desire to know is ever with us, and a natural 
desire cannot be in vain. We shall, therefore, reach our ultimate end only 
if some higher agent than our natural powers actualizes our intellect and 
satisfies our natural desire for knowledge. This desire to know is such 
that when we know effects, we desire to know their causes, and our desire 
does not rest until we know the essence of whatever thing be in question. 
Hence our natural desire to know canot be appeased until we know the 
first cause in its essence. The first cause is God. Hence, the ultimate end 
for an intellectual creature is to see God in His essence, est igitur finis 


our view, Maritain’s radical error here consists in failing to consider the 
natural last end, or arises from obscuring its precise character as a distinct 
end by considering it as if it were almost identical with the common good 
as that flows back to the members of the community. He then resolves 
the antinomy by subordinating the common good to the extra-temporal 
end of the immortal person, whereas it should be subordinated to the quite 
temporal end of the mortal individual,” Thomist, IV, note, 333-334; also, 
313. On the confusion in Adler and Farrell’s thought regarding immor- 
tality, vd. note 29 below. Maritain’s treatment of “infravalent ends” is 
also regarded as ambiguous; vd. Thomist, IV, 140-141. 


15a Vd. §.T., III, 6, 2; cf. St. Augustine, De Trinitate XIV, 11. 


16 Vd. S.C.G., III, 57 and 52 respectively. For other texts, vd. Wm. 


O’Connor, “ The Natural Desire for God in Saint Thomas,” New Scholas- 
tictsm XIV, July 1940, 213-267. 
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ultimus intellectualis creaturae, Deum per essentiam videre.17 Saint 
Thomas tells us elsewhere, man attains his last end when he desires nothing 
more and is at rest. This cannot happen in this life, since the more man 
understands, the more the desire of knowing is increased in him. There- 
fore, man’s ultimate happiness cannot possibly be in his life.1® In the 


17 Compendium theologiae ad Fratrem Reginaldum, tractatus de fide, 
caput CIV: Nam ultimo fine adepto, desiderium naturale quiescit. Quan- 
tumcumque autem aliquis proficiat intelligendo secundum praedictam 
modum cognitionis quo a sensu scientiam percipimus; adhuc remanet 
naturale desiderium ad alia cognoscenda; multa enim sunt ad quae sensus 
pertingere non potest, de quibus per sensibilia non nisi modicam notitiam 
accipere possumus, ut forte sciamus de eis quod sint, non autem quid sint, 
eo quod substantiarum immaterialium quidditates alterius generis sunt a 
quidditatibus rerum sensibilium, et eas quasi improportionaliter transcen- 
dentes. Circa ea etiam quae sub sensum cadunt, multa sunt quorum ra- 
tionem cognoscere per certitudinem non possumus: sed quorumdam quidem 
nullo, quorumdam vero debiliter. Unde remanet naturale desiderium re- 
spectu perfectioris cognitionis. Impossibile est autem naturale desiderium 
esse vanum. Consequimur igitur ultimum finem in hoc quod intellectus 
noster fiat in actu, aliquo sublimiori agente quam sit agens nobis con- 
naturale, quod quiescere faciat desiderium quod nobis inest naturaliter ad 
sciendum. Tale est autem in nobis sciendi desiderium, ut cognoscentes ef- 
fectus, desideremus cognoscere causam; et in quacumque re cognitis qui- 
buscumque ejus circumstantiis, non quiescit nostrum desiderium, quousque 
ejus essentiam cognoscamus. Non igitur naturale desiderium sciendi potest 
quietari in nobis, quousque primam causam cognoscamus, non quocumque 
modo, sed per ejus essentiam. Prima autem causa Deus est, ut ex supe- 
rioribus patet. Est igitur finis ultimus intellectualis creaturae, Deum per 
essentiam videre; (Opera omnia, Parisiis, Vives, 1889). t. 27, p. 41. Cf. 
Pierre Rousselot, 8.J., The Intellectualism of Saint Thomas, (New York: 
Sheedyand Ward, 1935), 178. As Fr. Rousselot notes, these lines, though 
written in a theological work, make no direct appeal to Revelation. There 
is no allusion to the order of grace, he remarks, the whole argument arises 
out of the rhythm of human knowledge. We may add that we see no 
reason why philosophy could not establish this doctrine, but it could do so 
effectively only with the aid of Revelation; in a word, only Christian 
philosophy has been able to do so. As Saint Thomas observes in a moving 
passage, often quoted for its eloquence and compassion, (S.C.G., III, 48; 
Pegis edition, II, p. 87), the ancients struggled towards such a view of truth 
but never really envisioned it. Plato comes close indeed, (cf. Symposium, 
211), and Aristotie strives mightily to touch the divine, (Ethics, X, 7, 
1177b), but their metaphysical account of the natural desire rooted in their 
hearts leaves much to be explained. Dante’s Virgil speaks of the fruitless 
desire of the ancient sages to see the whole: 


State contenti, umana gente, al quia: 
che, se potuto aveste veder tutto, 
mestier non era partorir Maria: 
e disiar vedeste senza frutto 
5 tai, che sarebbe lor diso quetato, 
ch’eternalmente e dato lor per lutto. 
Io dico d’Aristotele e di Plato 
e di moltri altri.” E qui chino la fronte 
e piu non disse, e rimase turbato. 
Divina Commedia, Purgatorio, III, 34-45 


18 §.C.G. ITI, 48; Pegis edition, II, p. 84. 
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light of such unequivocal statements, how can anyone maintain that 
temporal happiness is an end simpliciter? 


Professors Adler and Farrell recognize that those who contend that man 
possesses natural desires which temporal happiness cannot satisfy must 
logically deny the very existence of such happiness as a last end. In order 
to defend their position that temporal happiness leaves nothing to be de- 
sired which can be naturally achieved in this life, they are forced to dis- 
tinguish two meanings of natural desire. Man has an active natural de- 
sire for such knowledge of God as he can actively acquire, (which is dis- 
cursive, remote, negative, analogical), and a passive or transcendental de- 
sire for such knowledge of God as God Himself transcendentally causes 
some men to receive in fulfillment of their obediential potentiality.19 


For this distinction, Adler and Farrell fall back upon the well-known 
and traditional interpretation of the Thomist commentators, represented 
in our day by Father Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., and in the Cartesian- 
Renaissance era by the great Dominican, John of Saint Thomas.2° Al- 
though our authors do not distinguish between Thomas and his interpreters 
on this matter, Saint Thomas himself does not provide us with this dis- 
tinction. His concern is rather to differentiate our natural desire to see 
God, and our natural desire for happiness in general.21 


As one reconsiders, in the light of this problem, the chapters in the 
third book of the Summa Contra Gentiles devoted to happiness, one is 


19 Thomist, IV, 152-154; cf. note, 162, and 287, 330. There are at least 
two important ambiguities in this summary account, which is developed 
largely in footnotes, though it is one of the basic points on which the 
whole theory of happiness—and with it the theory of democracy—turns. 
(1) Man, according to Adler and Farrell, does not have an active natural 
desire for the beatific vision, p. 153. As Fr. O’Connor shows, (art. cit. p. 
244, and note, 254), many commentators have fallen into confusion on this 
score; Saint Thomas does not refer, strictly speaking, to a natural desire 
for the beatific vision, but for the vision of God. (2) The term “ Obedien- 
tial potency ” is not used by Saint Thomas himself in this meaning. Cf. De 
Lubac, op. cit. troisiéme partie, chapitre IV. Adler and Farrell are follow- 
ing the “traditional” commentators on these points; O’Connor and De 
Lubac (the latter in a remarkable and well-documented work, whose censors 
were the well-known theologians, Fr. Lebreton and Fr. Huby), provide 


serious grounds for denying that the traditional interpretation is that of 
Saint Thomas himself. 


20 Adler and Farrell offer no references to the commentators for this 
very important interpretation, but it can be found in convenient summary 
in R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The One God, (St. Louis: Herder, 1943), 
325 sqq. Cf. De Lubac, op. cit., 476 sqq., and O’Connor, art. cit., 229 sqq. 
The great commentators, it is true, differ in their particular explanations 
of this matter, but in general they agree in emphasizing the passivity and 
inefficacity of the natural desire for God. See note 23 below on the sig- 
nificance of the term “ exigency.” 


21Vd. In IV Sent; d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, ad 2: “. . . quamvis divina visio sit 
beatitudo, non tamen sequitur quod quicumque appetit beatitudinem, ap- 
petat divinam visionem: quia beatitudo, inquantum hujusmodi, importat 
per se objectum voluntatis, non autem ipsa divina visio; sicut aliquis appetit 
dulce, qui tamen non appetit mel. Cf. O’Connor, art. cit., 249 sqq. 
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impressed above all, it seems to me, by the fact that Saint Thomas is not 
thinking in terms of the contrast between the natural and supernatural 
orders emphasized in the theological discussions of the Reformation and 
later periods. Natural desire is rather a determined tendency toward the 
end or perfection of a being, as distinct from elective desire, which is a 
free and undetermined choice of means to the end towards which we are 
inclined by natural desire.22 As one ponders these same chapters, it be- 
comes evident that our natural desire to see God means more to Saint 
Thomas than a mere passive desire for some knowledge of God exceeding 
the limits of natural operation.23 For him, the last end of the whole man 
and of all his deeds and desires is to know the first truth, God; est igitur 
ultimus finis totius hominis, et omnium operationum et desideriorum etus, 
cognoscere primum verum, quod est Deus24 For him, in that happy state, 
resulting from the divine vision, man’s every desire is fulfilled; .. . in tlla 
felicitate quae provenit ex visione divina, omne desiderium humanum im- 
pletur, ...et omne studium ibi suam consummationem accepit 25 


22 O’Connor, art. cit., 220, 230. Fr. O’Connor argues that most inter- 
preters assume (1) that Saint Thomas is opposing natural and superna- 
tural desire, (2) that he is opposing natural to elicited appetite, (3) and 
that for him the beatific vision is the object of natural desire. These 
assumptions, he claims, have no basis in the teaching of Saint Thomas. 


23 Tbid., 243: “It is not a mere passive capacity or obediential potency 
that St. Thomas is speaking about, which is purely receptive and in no 
sense active.” Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange argues that the natural desire in 
question must be either unconditional and efficacious or conditional and 
inefficacious; it cannot be efficacious or an exigitive natural desire, else the 
elevation to grace would be due our nature, a heresy destroying the very 
notion of grace. Saint Thomas’ doctrine must be taken in this sense, he 
continues, even though he did not use the terms “ conditional” and “ in- 
efficacious” in use among the Thomists, especially after the time of Baius, 
op. cit. 322-325. Fr. de Lubac, in no sense allowing any confusion of the 
natural and supernatural, or that any creature has rights over against God, 
(in spite of our intellectual asseverations to the contrary we can scarcely 
avoid imagining God and man bargaining like equals across the table), 
shows in what sense it is true that man has an exigency for God. “Ce que 
nous voulons nécessairement, d’un vouloir absolu, on peut dire en géneral, 
si l’on veut, que nous V’exigeons. Disons-le donc ’ provisoirement de la vue 
méme de Dieu. Mais que ce soit pour ajouter aussitot: nous ne |’exigeons 
point parce qu’il nous plait de l’exiger; nous l’exigeons parce que nous ne 
pouvons pas ne pas le vouloir. Loin d’étre dominé par lui, cet objet de 
notre vouloir le domine. II s’impose a nous, il exige que nous le voulions 

. Exigence, donc; exigence essentielle, exigence dans la nature, mais, qui, 
en réalité, n’est pas plus naturelle dans sa source que dans son objet. 
Exigence qui commande en nous. Exigence qui par conséquent ne peut 
jamais prendre de notre part le ton d’une réclamation. Exigence qui est 
exactement l’inverse de celle qu’on imaginait d’abord. Par elle nous ne 
commandons pas; nous avons a obéir ... Exigence mise en |’homme par 
le Créateur, lorsqu’il le fit “4 son image,” lui assignant comme idéal et 
comme terme “sa ressemblance,” op. cit., 490. 


24 8.C.G. ITI, 25. 


25 Ibid., 63. 
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Sic igitur patet quod per visionem divinam consequuntur intellectuales 
substantiae veram felicitatem, in qua omnino desideria quietantur, et 
in qua est plena sufficientia omnium bonorum, quae, secundum Aris- 
totelem (X Ethic., vii, 3; 1177a), ad felicitatem requiritur.26 


In an eloquent passage Saint Thomas shows how all the goods conse- 
quent to man’s civic life are included in this happiness, such as honor, repu- 
tation, wealth, and pleasure, and that even these goods, though temporal, 
can be enjoyed most fully only in that blessed state resulting from the 
divine vision.27 

For Saint Thomas natural desire, which is the desire of our nature, can- 
not be satisfied by demonstrative sciences which are limited to whatever 
can be proved by way of the genus of sensible things.28 If this be so, 
what becomes of the doctrine which explains or explains away this deep- 
seated natural desire as no more than an active desire for discursive knowl- 
edge of God and a passive desire for the “beatific vision? ” One reflects 
how strange it is that the doctrine of the great Thomist commentators, de- 
veloped to safeguard the sublimity of the supernatural order against 
Baianism, should buttress an antithetical doctrine which defends so sternly 
the autonomy of the temporal and natural. 


Natural happiness, according to Adler and Farrell, leaves nothing to be 
desired which can be naturally achieved in this life; to insist upon more, 
they urge, would posit a happiness that either exceeds the bounds of time 
or transcends the efficacy of nature.2®9 The answer of Saint Thomas, as 
we construe it from the texts we have adduced, is that the desire of man’s 
nature, his beatitude, his ultimate perfection, and ultimate end, is God 
Himself. We would not, of course, say that the natural end of man is 
the vision of God, but nonetheless, in the concrete historical status of man, 
God is the end of his nature. Thus, the desire of man’s nature does 
transcend time, and does manifest an exigency for God, not an efficacy in 
the sense of claiming from God what He gives with perfect gratuity, but 
an exigency placed in man by His Creator, when He made him to His 
image, an exigency by which we do not command but obey. Temporal 
happiness, then, however much of a terrestrial paradise might be built by 
human hands and hearts, can never satisfy all the aspirations rooted in the 


26 Jbid. 


27 Ibid. Cf. the informative study of Anton C. Pegis, “ Matter, Beati- 
tude and Liberty ”, Maritain Volume of the Thomist, 1943, V, 263-280. 


28 Ibid., 39. Cf. Compendium theologiae, 104: Per intellectum igitur 
agentem intellectus noster in actum reducitur respectu horum intelligibilium 
tantum in quorum notitiam per sensibilia possumus devenire. Impossibile 
est autem in tali cognitione ultimum finem consistere. (Then follows im- 
mediately the passage quoted in note 17). Vd. caput CV, Quomodo intel- © 
lectus creatus divinam essentiam videre possit.; CVI, Quomodo naturale 
desiderium quiescit ex divina visione per essentiam in qua beatitudo con- 
sistit; CVII, Quod motus in Deum ad beatitudinem consequendam assimi- 
latur motui naturali, et quod beatitudo est in actu intellectus; CVIII, De 
errore ponentium felicitatem in creaturis. 


29 Thomist, IV, 153. 
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nature of man as a rational being possessing an immortal soul. I do not 
see why Christian philosophy, within the ambit of Christian wisdom guided 
by Revelation, cannot establish and teach these things.2° 


The instinct of Christian wisdom, even when it has lacked the full 
philosophical justifivation of its beliefs, has ever been that there is no true 
happiness under the sun, a conviction epitomized in the unforgettable words 
of Saint Augustine, Fecisti nos ad te et inquietum est cor nostrum donec 
requiescat in te31 Writing in the very age of René Descartes, who 
launched definitively the radical diremption between supernatural and 
natural wisdom and their respective “ sovereign goods,” Sir Thomas Browne, 
the curiously learned Anglican physician, bears witness that the austere 
wisdom of the mediaeval doctors had not yet been utterly dethroned. 


I conclude, therefore, and say, there is no happiness under . . . the Sun. 
There is no felicity in that the World adores. Aristotle, whilst he 
labors to refute the Ideas of Plato, falls upon one himself; for his 
summum bonum is a Chimaera and there is no such thing as his Felic- 
ity. That wherein God Himself is happy, the holy Angels are happy, 
in whose defect the Devils are unhappy, that dare I call happiness: 
whatsoever conduceth to this, may with an easy Metaphor deserve that 
name; whatsoever else the World terms Happiness, is to me a story out 
of Pliny, a tale of Boccace or Malizspini, an apparition, or neat delu- 
sion, wherein there is no more of Happiness than the name.32 


III 


Unless we accept their notion of temporal happiness, contend Professors 
Adler and Farreli, we cannot establish philosophically that man transcends 
the political community, and are driven to take ref im an appeal to 


30 Vd. S8.C.G. III, 48; Pegis edition, II, 87. Sain. Ihomas, seeking to 
prove that man’s ultimate happiness is not in this life, shows that natural 
desire cannot be satisfied in this life. The ancients could not see clearly 
beyond a temporal end, but we “shall be freed from these straits if we 
hold .. . that man is able to reach perfect happiness after this life, since 
man has an immortal soul...” The arguments developed by Saint Thomas 
in this section against ultimate happiness in this life cannot, it seems to me, 
be countered by Adler and Farrell. In their references to the immortality 
of man, one often has the impression that they are confusing the spiritual 
with the supernatural. They seem to oppose the immortal to the temporal, 
as though immortality were altogether of the supernatural order. But im- 
mortality is a philosophically attainable truth, demonstrated by way of 
the spiritual nature of man’s subsistent form. It is then, in this sense, 
natural to man and philosophy must take man’s complete nature into ac- 
count, even though Aristotle never succeeded ultimately in doing so. 
Christian philosophy does succeed in doing this, and is nonetheless philo- 
sophical for being Christian. 


31 Saint Augustine, Confessiones, I, i, 1. 


82 §t. Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, II, xv; Harvard Classics, vol. 3, 
346. Cf. Rene Descartes, Principes de la Philosophie, Preface, Adam- 
Tannery edition, t. 9 (2), 2-4; Haldane-Ross edition, vol. I, 203-205. Cf. 
Jacques Maritain, Le songe de Descartes, (Paris: Correa, 1932), ch. III, “ La 
déposition de la sagesse.” 
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Revelation in order to save man from submersion in the state33 From 
what we have already said concerning man’s true and only ultimate end 
simpliciter, it follows, on the contrary, that not only is man not submerged 
in the state, but the state must promote (indirectly but essentially) the 
pursuit of this end. Man is not submerged in the state for the simple 
reason that he is a person—an individual substance of a rational nature— 
which means a subsistent being with a supra-temporal destiny whose ulti- 
mate happiness must be found after this life in the knowledge and love of 
God. We can know and demonstrate these things about the person by a 
philosophical analysis of the concept of person. Such demonstration in- . 
volves no appeal to Revelation.34 

In claiming that the state must foster man’s pursuit of his true ultimate 
end, we have no intention of denying that the temporal order has its own 
specification, or of depriving the temporal of its legitimate autonomy. The 
latter is not to be confounded with the ecclesiastical order, and is not to 
be made its mere instrument. But the spiritual and temporal spheres 
cannot be treated in practical isolation, and after all due acknowledgment 
of the proper autonomy and distinct character of the temporal, we must 
recognize that its fullest dignity stems from the fact that it has a religious 
function. If the soul is really made for God, and that is its true end, the 
state has the duty to provide all the conditions, positive and negative, 
favorable for the achievement of that end, which is to say, that the state 
is bound to foster the sanctification of man. As Father Eschmann, O.P. has 
stated so forcefully, 


The most essential and the dearest aim of Thomism is to make sure 
that the personal contact of all intellectual creatures with God, as well 
as their personal subordination to God, be in no way interrupted. 
Everything else—the whole universe and every social institution—must 
ultimately minister to this purpose; everything must foster and 


33 Cf. Thomist, IV, note, 161-162. In spite of the insistence of Adler and 
Farrell that happiness is subordinated to Beatitude, that grace builds on 
nature, and that man must be envisaged in his actual historical status, in 
the light of the Fall and the Redemption, they do seem, in their eagerness 
to emphasize the autonomy of the natural and of reason, to consider the 
supernatural as something extraneous, or as something placed on top of 
nature, as it were, without an organic lien with it. Saint Thomas remarks 
that the divine substance is not so outside the range of the created intellect 
as to be absolutely beyond its reach or altogether extraneous to it. It is 
rather outside its range as exceeding its power. “ Divina enim substantia 
non sic est extra facultatem creati intellectus quasi aliquid omnino extra- 
neum ab ipso, sicut est sonus a visu . . . nam divina substantia est primum 
intelligibile, et totius intellectualis cognitionis principium; sed est extra 
facultatem intellectus creati sicut excedens virtutem eius, sicut excellentia 
sensibilium sunt extra facultatem sensus.... Indiget igitur confortari in- 
tellectus creatus aliquo divino lumine ad hoe quod divinam essentiam 
videre possit.” §S.C.G., III, 54. 


84 The Christian philosopher, as noted above, can and does demonstrate 
philosophically that man possesses an immortal soul, hence, by his very 
nature, has a supra-temporal destiny; he argues that the very perfection 
of man’s rational nature calls for the knowledge and love of God as its 
true end; it is for an explanation of what man’s true destiny, supernatural 
beatitude, consists in, that he must have recourse to theology. 
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strengthen and protect the conversation of the soul, every soul, with 

God. It is characteristically Greek and pagan to interpose the universe 

between God and intellectual creatures.35 

The fact that the state has a religious function does not deprive it of 
its naturalness or necessity. It does not reduce the state to a mere instru- 
mental agency, a mere utility, without any proper purposes of its own; in 
fact, the raising up of the temporal to the religious sphere would ennoble 
its natural aims and perfections. 


As this juncture Professors Adler and Farrell might object that if it 
were true that the only good superior to the common good is supernatural 
beatitude, the individual would have no natural and inalienable rights 
against the state. What would pr. vent a Christian state, if such were the 
case, from providing the plague-stricken with the Last Sacraments, lining 
them up against a wall, and shooting them? 3¢ 


Let it suffice to answer this rhetorical flourish with another exceptional 
case shedding light on the view we are defending. Suppose a state forced 
to choose between apostacy and the extermination of all its citizens. True 
politics would direct the state, confronted with such a terrible choice, to 
elect its own extinction. The state which chose, even at the cost of its own 
existence, the way of salvation, would remain in the path outside of which 
the common good and political society lose their supreme raison d’étre.37 
This is the paradox of Christian political wisdom. Let us be content, for 
the present, simply to note that, however paradoxical such a solution may 
appear, it alone explains the integration of faith and reason, nature and 
grace, on the level of political philosophy. If the theory of Adler and 
Farrell is true, would temporal happiness be so subordinate to beatitude 


that the state faced with such an option would gladly embrace its own 
extermination? 


The chief lesson we may draw from these considerations, I think, is that 
in any treatment of the person in society, we cannot sharply separate rea- 
son and revelation, the natural and the supernatural orders. As I have 
presupposed throughout this discussion, theology and philosophy, though 
formally distinct, are united in the person of the Christian thinker, and 
in his philosophandum in fide. Revelation is shedding light on problems 
which he is enabled to treat in an authentically philosophical way.38 It 


85]. Th. Eschmann, “In defense of Jacques Maritain,” The Modern 
Schoolman, XXII, May, 1945, 192. Vd. also the same author’s, “Bonum 
Commune est Melius quam Bonum Unius eine Studie, ueber den Wert- 
vorrang des Personalen, bei Thomas von Aquin,” Medzaeval Studies, VI, 
1944. Cf. J. Maritain, art. cit., 421, on the positions of St. Thomas on the 
ordination of the person to its ultimate end, and Y. Simon, op. cit., 158. 


36 Thomist, IV, note, 325. 
87 Vd. Yves Simon, op. cit., 163, for this example. 


38 For the meaning of Christian philosophy, vd. Etienne Gilson, Chris- 
tianisme et philosophie, (Paris: Vrin, 1936), and L’esprit de la philosophie 
médiévale, (Paris: Vrin, 2me edition, 1944), esp. pp. 433, 439, where Gilson 
refers to Maritain’s writings on the subject, (chiefly, De la philosophie 
chretienne, Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1933), of which he says, “Qu’il 
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seems to me that if one starts out by separating the natural and super- 
natural, faith and reason, philosophy and theology, too rigidly, he cannot 
avoid erecting a natural order with its own end in virtual isolation from 
and independence of the supernatural order and the true end of man.39 
Such a temporal order, such a temporal end, are mere fictions, which destroy 
the unity of man and the unity of the practical order. We can discover 
the proper solution of the relations between the person and society only 
if we commence by envisaging man in the unity of his human nature and 


me soit permis de dire que cet exposé de la question definit, beaucoup - 
mieux que j’aurais pu le faire, les élements d’une solution doctrinale de 
la question.” Adler and Farrell do not consider, whether to accept or 
reject, this interpretation of Christian philosophy and of the relation of 
faith and reason in philosophizing, although it obviously bears upon their 
problem. It is this neglect which explains not a few of the startling 
and disconcerting confusions in their painstaking and in many respects 
admirable work, from which I have profited greatly. Their work could 
be rectified, I think, in the light of Gilson’s contention that philosophy at- 
tains its full stature by becoming incorporated as a revelabile within theol- 


ogy; vd. le thomisme (Paris: Vrin, 5me ed. 1945), introduction, “Le 
revelable.” 


89 Cf. Walter Farrell, “ Person and the Common Good in a Democracy,” 
40. “Escape to the supernatural does not solve the question of the rela- 
tion of the person to the common good.” Vd. Thomist, IV, 334, also 130, 
137 sqq. Adler and Farrell claim that in the order of execution, map is 
not sufficient unto himself; “ without God he can do no good; and especially 
in a corrupt condition, is he dependent upon grace even for vigor in the 
pursuit of natural ends,” 334. However, in the order of conception, 
natural ethics is adequate theoretically insofar as the truth about the exis- 
tence and constitution of the natural last end can be inductively estab- 
lished by reason in terms of purely natural evidences; insofar as natural 
ethics cannot prove the existence or determine the character of a super- 
natural last end—for this is not God, the transcendent final cause, but the 
beautific vision, an immanent but supernatural perfection of human nature 
—it is inadequate even théoretically in a way which natural theology, 
which can establish a supernatural first cause, is not, 162. Much might be 
said about this revealing note, especially on the use of the word “super- 
natural,” but let us concentrate our attention upon the claim to the theo- 
retical adequacy of natural ethics, at least in respect to the natural end. I 
would claim that man in the practical order is dependent upon faith and 
revelation, not only as to execution, but also as to conception. That is, . 
there is no reason why philosophers apart from Revelation could not arrive 
at least at some truths of moral philosophy; actually, however since they 
were ignorant of man’s true end—not the “natural end,” which does not 
exist as an absolute end, but the end of his nature—they did not, in fact, 
attain an adequate moral philosophy. Does this mean, that “apart from 
faith and dogma, there would be only opinion, not knowledge, in the sphere 
of morals?” Christian philosophy can demonstrate, in a genuinely philo- 
sophical way, truths about man and thus attain knowledge in moral philos- 
ophy; it is doubtful whether unaided philosophy can, historically speaking, 
attain knowledge in the full sense. For a discussion of the way in which 
democracy depends upon religion in the order of intention and execution, 
(with reference to Adler and Farrell), vd. my article, “ Religion and the 
Discovery of Democracy,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, XX, p. 70-71. 
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in his concrete historical status, by realizing that man is a composite sub- 
stance with an immortal soul, whose end is the vision of God and whose 
nature is open to the consummation of union with God. 
Donatp A. GALLAGHER 
Marquette UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Problem (d): The Human Person and an International Bill of Rights 


Political science is an applied science. It is perhaps for this reason that 
when the political scientist is asked to consider briefly the human person 
in political society, his reaction is apt to be to approach the subject from 
the point of view of humar rights and fundamental freedoms. If the 
political scientist happens to be specializing in international law and inter- 
national organization, his temptation will be great to limit himself to the 
question of how far the proposals for the formulation of an International 
Declaration of Human Rights have advanced. 

Human rights and fundamental freedoms are one of the centers of in- 
terest in present day international politics. This preoccupation does not 
seem to be flowing from individualistic thought, for apart from the “ con- 
servative ” rights, that is, from the civic and political rights, the more “ pro- 
gressive” rights, that is, the economic and social rights of man are also the 
matter of general concern. 

The present wide interest in the rights of the human person, is the reac- 
tion to the totalitarian systems which represented a shameful denial of 
human rights and over which the recent victory was won. An obvious dif- 
ficulty is that one is still confronted with the infringement of basic rights 
from another source. The atheistic and materialistic social philosophy 
which at present is forcibly imposed over a large portion of the human 
society, is the negation of the Thomistic concept of the human person. 

The scope of this present exposition is limited along the following lines: 
First, we shall consider some of the views of St. Thomas on the human 
person and his rights in society. Secondly, we will treat the broadening 
of the scope of human rights by modern Thomists. Thirdly, we will 
demonstrate that a number of unofficial societies of learned jurists, perhaps 
unwittingly, follow the views of the Thomists in their efforts to draft a Bill 
of Rights of Man. Fourthly, we will discuss that official international 
organizations of a specialized or a regional character follow the same trend. 
Fifthly, we will investigate the internationa’ protection of human rights 
previous to the organization of the United Nations. Lastly, we will analyze 
the United Nations and human rights. 


I. Some Views or St. THOMAS ON THE HUMAN PERSON AND 
His Ricurs 1n Society 


Man is an individual person. He is neither wholly matter nor wholly 
spirit, but an organic union of both.1 Person signifies what is most perfect © 


1 Man is neither wholly matter, nor wholly spirit but an organic union of 
both. (Summa I Qu. 75, Art. 4.) 
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in all nature; that is, a subsistent individual of a rational nature. The 
light of reason is placed by nature in the human person. This guides him 
in his acts towards his end.2 But he does not live as a solitary being. It 
is natural for him to be social and political, he lives in groups. Man forms 
groups for the purpose of living well together, a thing which the individual 
man living alone can not attain.5 A group of human beings is called a 
society, if it performs some one thing.6 One society is to be distinguished 
from another by its end.? Civil society is the most perfect of the human 
societies because it can attain the end to the highest perfection. Degrees . 
of perfection, however, are admitted. The degree of perfection of the civil 
society is proportionate to its ability to make provisions for the fullest 
physical, mental, and moral development of its members. 


With this St. Thomas opens the road to political society on a larger scale 
than a single nation, to a superior level of organization, to a world society 
politically organized. A great disciple of St. Thomas, Francisco de Vic- 
toria, the true father of modern international law, spoke four centuries ago 
of the “ world as a whole, being in a way a single State ’,8 and of a nation 
being “a part of the whole world”.® He also refers to “ society at large ”, 
meaning an all embracing world society. This world society, however, is 
ultimately based on the human person. St. Augustine a thousand years 
earlier had spoken of the human person as a member of the home, and of 


the state, and of the world, the latter he called “the third circle of human 
society ”.10 


2 Person signifies what is most perfect in all nature; that is, a subsistent 
individual of a rational nature. (Summa I Qu. 29, Art. 3.) 


3 The light of reason is placed in every man, to guide him in his acts to- 
wards his end. (De Regimine Principum. Lib. I, Cap. I.) 


4 Man is naturally a social being. (Summa I, Qu. 96, Art. 4.) It is 


natural for man to be a social and political animal, to live in a group. (De 
Regimine Principum. Lib. I, Cap. I.) 


5 Men form groups for the purpose of living well together, a thing which 
the individual man living alone could not attain. (De Regimine Prin- 
cipum. Lib. I, Cap. XIV.) 


6 Est enim societas, ut dictum est, adunatio hominum ad aliquid unum 


a. (Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, Cap. VIII 
Pars II.) 


_7Secundum diversa ad quae perficienda societas ordinata, oportet so- 


cietates distingui. (Contra Impugnantes Det Cultum et Religionem, Cap. 
VIII Pars II.) 


8 The world as a whole, being in a way a single State, has the power to 
create laws that are just and fitting for all persons, as are the rules of inter- 
national law. (Victoria, De Potestate Civils XXI. Qu.). 


® Since one nation is a part of the whole world, and since the Christian 
province is a part of the whole Christian State, if any war should be ad- 
vantageous to one province or nation but injurious to the world or to 
Christendom, it is my belief that, for this very reason, that war is unjust. 
(De Potestate Civili, XIII, Qu.) 


_10 After the state or city comes the world, the third circle of human so- 


ciety, the first being the home, and the second the city. (St. Augustine, 
De Civitate Dei XIX. C. 7.) 
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The human person in society has an important property, that is, his right. 
St. Thomas calls right the object of justice.11 It directs man in his rela- 
tions with others. The relation of one to another ought to be in an ad- 
justed manner, ie., in a proportional equality.12 But man in relation to 
other persons means man related to the common good. For persons in a 
community are parts of the whole, and by serving the common good, man 
serves those who are in the community.13, 14 

The right relation of man to others is set up by the order which directs 
man in his pursuit of the common good. Legal justice is the virtue which 
establishes the order. The object of legal justice is to direct all the acts 
resulting from the other virtues, such as acts of temperance or fortitude, to 
the pursuance of the temporal common good.15 (Similarly to this, Charity 
in the supernatural order is the general virtue which directs all the acts of 
other virtues to the Divine good, that is, the celestial commen good.) 16 

Among all the natural moral virtues legal justice is the foremost one be- 
cause its object is the temporal common good. The common good is higher 


11 Justice has its own special proper object over and above the other 
virtues and this object is called the just which is the same as right. 
(Summa II-II, Qu. 57, Art. 1.) 


12 The right or the just is a work that is adjusted to another person ac- 
cording to some kind of equality. (Summa II-II, Qu. 57, Art. 2.) 


18 The common good of the realm and the particular good of the indi- 
vidual differ not only in respect of the many and the few, but also under a 
formal aspect. For the aspect of the common good differs from the aspect 
of the individual good, even as the aspect of the whole differs from that 
of the part. Wherefore the Philosopher says (Polit. 1, I) that they are 
wrong who maintain that the state and the home and the like differ only 


as <a and few and not specifically. (Summa II-II, Qu. 58, Art. 7. ad 
2um. 


14 He that seeks the good of the many, seeks in consequence of his own 
good, for two reasons. First, because the individual good is impossible 
without the common good of the family, state, or kingdom. ... Secondly 
because, since man is a part of the home and state, he must needs consider 
what is good for him by being prudent about the good of the many. For 
the good disposition of parts depends on their relation to the whole. 
(Summa II-II, Qu. 47, Art. 10 ad 2 um.) 


15 A man serving his community serves all those who are in that com- 
munity. ... All who are included in the community are as parts in the 
whole ...so that whatever is the good of a part can be directed to the good 
of the whole. It follows therefore that the good of any virtue, whether 
such virtue direct man in relation to himself or in relation to certain other 
individual persons, is referable to the common good, to which justice di- 
rects; so that all acts of virtue can pertain to justice, in so far as it directs 
man to the common good. It is in this sense that justice is called a gen- 
eral virtue. And since it belongs to the law to direct to the common good, 
as stated above (I.-II., Qu. XC., A. 2), it follows that the justice which is 
in this way styled general, is called legal justice, because thereby man is in 
harmony with the law which directs the acts of all the virtues to the com- 
mon good. (Summa II-II, Qu. 58, Art. 5.) 


16 Just as charity may be called a general virtue, inasmuch as it directs 
the acts of the other virtues to the Divine good, so too legal justice, in so 


far as it directs the acts‘of all the virtues to the common good. (Summa 
TI-IT, Qu. 58, Art. 6.) : 
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in quality than the individual good of one person, understanding of course, 
that we speak of the temporal.common good.17 But in the supernatural 
order the good of grace of one alone is greater than the good of nature of 
the whole universe.18 Rights are necessary for the attainment of the com- 
mon good. A discussion of rights therefore seems appropriate in considera- 
tion of the human person in society.19 But the human person in the tem- 
poral order lives in a hierarchy of societies. Of these the world society is 
the all embracing one. 


II. THe BrRoaDENING OF THE Scope OF HUMAN RIGHTS BY MopERN THOMISTS: 


The rights of the human person as such are fundamentally universal and 
invariable. Changing conditions may make specific elaborations desirable, 
with particular attention to economic and social rights. Encyclicals and 


other pronouncements of the Pope were the guiding light on the road to 
such development.?° 


The personal rights of man are especially clearly stated in the Christmas 
Message of 1942. 


He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand over society 
. .. he should uphold respect for, and the practical realization of, the 
following fundamental personal rights: the right to maintain and de- 
velop one’s corporal, intellectual and moral life and especially the right 
to religious formation and education; the right to worship God in priv- 
ate and public and to carry on religious works of charity; the right to 
marry and to achieve the aim of married life; the right to conjugal and 
domestic society; the right to work, as the indispensable means toward 
the maintenance of family life; the right to free choice of a state of 
life, and hence, too, of the priesthood or religious life; the right to the 
use of material goods, in keeping with his duties and social limitations. 


The Christmas Message of 1944 declares the fundamental political rights 
of a citizen in a democratic regime: 


17 Legal justice is foremost among all the moral virtues for as much as 


the common good transcends the individual good of one person. (Summa 
II-IT, Qu. 58, Art. 12.) 


18 The good of the universe is greater than the particular good of one, 
if we consider both in the same genus. But the good of grace in one is 


greater than the good of nature of the whole universe. (Summa I-II, Qu. 
N3, Art. 10 ad 2 um.) 


19 Legal justice is a special virtue in respect of its essence, in so far as it 
regards the common good as its proper object. And thus it is principally 
in the sovereign and by way of a master-craft, while it is secondarily and 
administratively in his subjects. (Summa II-II, Qu. 58, Art. 6.) 


20 Particularly the following Encyclicals should be mentioned: Immortale 
Dei (Leo XIII Nov. 1, 1885), Rerum Novarum (Leo XIII, May 15, 1891) 
Quadragesimo Anno (Pius XI. May 15, 1931), Mit Brennender Sorge (Pius 
XI. March 14, 1937), Divini Redemptoris (Pius XI. March 19, 1937), 
Summi Pontificatus (Pius XII. Oct. 20, 1939), Sertum Laetitiae (Pius 
XII. Nov. 1, 1939). Other pertinent important pronouncements: Address 
Questo Vivace Spettacolo (Pius XII Oct. 6, 1940), Discourse LaSolennita 
della Pentecoste (Pius XII, June 1, 1941), Christmas Broadcast (Pius XII, 
Dec. 24, 1942). Christmas Message (Pius XII, Dec. 24, 1944). 
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To express his own views of the duties and sacrifices that are imposed 
on him; not compelled to obey without being heard; these are two 
rights of the citizen which find in democracy, as its name implies, their 
expression. 


The political rights here referred to serve as the safeguards for the personal 
rights. 


Contemporary philosophers of the Thomist tradition speak of the rights 
of the human person as such, of the rights of the civic person and of the 
rights of the social person and more particularly of the working person. 
The guarantee of all such rights is the proper task of civil society, for the 
task of civil society is “the good human life of the multitude, the better- 
ment of the conditions of human life itself to procure the common good of 
the multitude in such manner that each concrete person may truly reach 
that measure of independence which is proper to civilized life and which is 
insured alike by the economic guarantees of work and property, political 
rights, civil virtues, and the cultivation of the mind ”.21 


Jacques Maritain enumerates the rights in his The Rights of Man and 
Natural Law as follows: 


The rights of the human person as such. The right to existence. 
The right to personal liberty or the right to conduct one’s own life as 
master of oneself and of one’s acts, responsible for them before God 
and the law of the community. The right to the pursuit of the per- 
fection of rational and moral human life. The right to the pursuit of 
eternal life along the path which conscience has recognized as the path 
indicated by God. The right of the Church and other religious families 
to the free exercise of their spiritual activity. The right of pursuing a 
religious vocation; the freedom of religious orders and groups. The 
right to marry according to one’s choice and to raise a family, which 
will in its turn be assured of the liberties due it; the right of the family 
society to respect for its constitution, which is based on natural law, 
not on the law of the state, and which fundamentally involves the 
morality of the human being. The right to keep one’s body whole. 
The right to property, the nght of every human being. to be treated 
as a person not as a thing. 


The rights of the civic person. The right of every citizen to partici- 
pate actively in politica! life, and in particular the right of equal suf- 
frage for all. The right of the people to establish the constitution of 
the state and to determine for themselves their form of government. 
The right of association limited only by the juridically recognized 
necessities of the common good, and in particular the right to form 
political parties or political schools. The right of free investigation and 
discussion (freedom of expression). Political equality, and the equal 
ae of every citizen to his security and his liberties within the state. 
The equal right of every one to the guarantees of an independent 
judiciary power. Equal possibility of admission to public employment 
and free aecess to the various professions. 


Rights of the social person, and mora particularly of the working per- 
son. The fight freely to choose his work. The right freely to form 
vocational groups or trade-unions. The right of the worker to be con- 
sidered s@cially as an adult. The right of economic groups (trade- 
unions afd working communities) and other socia! groups to freedom 


21 The Rights of Man and Natural Law by Jacques Maritain, p. 44. 
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and autonomy. The right to a just wage. The right to work. And 
wherever an associative system can be substituted for the wage system, 
the right to the joint ownership and joint management of the enter- 
prise, and to the “ worker’s title”. The right to relief, unemployment 
insurance, sick benefits and social security. The right to have a part, 
free of charge, depending on the possibilities of the community, in the 
elementary goods, both material and spiritual, of civilization.22 


The degree to which these rights are recognized and guaranteed by the 
political authority of contemporary states measured by Thomistic standards 
is a sure index of whether the exercise of political authority in the state. 
in question is normal or perverted. 


III. Tue Errorts or Some UNorriciAL Groups to Drart 
A Britt oF Ricuts or MAN 


World society is based on the human person. Rights are an important 
property of the human person. World society as yet is polyarchical politic- 
ally. It is the society of sovereign states with some degree of international 
organization. It is with regard to the present polyarchical character of 
world society—or in this sense rather that of the society of states—that 
organizations of unofficial character made suggestions for the uniform adop- 
tion by all members of the society of states of an International Declaration 
of the Rights of Man or a Bill of Rights of Man. 

The Institut de Droit International adopted in 1929 a Declaration of the 
International Rights of Man. In the Preamble of this declaration it is 
stated that “the juridical conscience of the civilized world demands the 
recognition for the individual rights preserved from all infringement on the 
part of the state ”.23 

In 1943 The American Law Institute appointed a Committee to draft a 
Statement of Essential Rights. In this Committee the cultures and coun- 
tries represented besides the United States were the Arabic, British, Cana- 
dian, Chinese, French, Pre-Nazi German, Italian, Indian, Latin American, 
Polish, Soviet Russian, and Spanish. The Preamble of the Statement de- 
clares that “upon the freedom of the individual depends the welfare of 
the people, the safety of the state and the peace of the world.” The State- 
ment consists of a series of eighteen Articles.24 It includes not only “the 


22Tbid. Pp. 111-114. 


23 The Declaration enumerates: The equal right of every individual 
to life, liberty, and property, the full and entire protection of the right 
without discrimination, the right to the free practice of religion, the right 
to the free use of the individual of the language of his choice, the right of 
nationals to be admitted to educational institutions and to the exercise of 
professions and of economic activities and the right to retain nationality. 
(Ibid., Appendix.) 


24The eighteen Articles deal with freedom of religion, freedom of 
opinion, freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom to form associa- 
tions, freedom from wrongful interference, right to a fair trial, freedom 
from arbitrary detention, freedom from retroactive laws, right to own prop- 
erty, right to education, right to work, right to reasonable conditions of 
work, right to adequate food and housing, right to social security, right to 
take part in the government of one’s state, right to equal protection of 
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traditional rights of man against interference by the government, but newer 
rights arising from the changed conditions of economic life” and “the 
necessity of affirmative action on the part of the state to enable the indi- 
vidual to be free in a highly industrialized and interdependent economic 
society.” There is a brief comment on each right in the Statement, includ- 
ing information about the number of contemporary constitutions which 
guarantee the freedom or right defined in the respective Article. 


The Commission to Study the Organization of Peace deals with the 
International Safeguard of Human Rights, in one of its reports.25 The 
Commission deals: (1) with the significance of human rights in interna- 
tional organization, (2) with the proposed Conference on Human Rights of 
the United Nations, (3) with existing international measures for safeguard- 
ing human rights, and (4) with the methods cf making international 
standards effective. The creation of a special Commission on Human 
Rights by the United Nations was advocated with powers of investigation 
and advice. The Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations was 
proposed to be the connecting link between international standards and 
agencies on the one hand and the legal system of each nation on the other. 
The belief is voiced in the report that “national legal machinery can be 
an effective means for carrying out a nation’s international duties and for 


vindicating rights which may accrue to an individual under international 
law.” 


The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problem had 
for its Problem X, The protection by international action of the freedom 
of individual within the State2@ Answers to the following questions were 
proposed: I. Is the international protection of the freedom of the individual 
desirable? II. What, if any, specific freedoms should be internationally 
protected? III. How might individual freedoms be internationally pro- 
tected? IV. Is the international protection of human rights practical at 
the present time? The introduction contains the following: “The concept 
of human rights unites the concept of natural and moral rights which the 
order of nature, the will of God and the nature of man and society has 
been held to accord to all men, and the concept of legal or positive rights 
which particular states enact and maintain to protect the interests of their 
subjects”. The study concludes with the thought that “the formulation 
and proclamation of a Bill of Rights, even without any procedures of en- 
forcement, might provide a focus of attention and initiate a process of 
public education and enlightment which would influence the behavior of 


the laws. The last Article is a statement that everyone is limited by the 
rights of others and by the just requirements of the democratic state. (The 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Vol. 243, 
pp. 18-26.) 


25 Part III of the Fourth Report. 


26 The Analysis of the problem has been prepared by Professor Quincy 
Wright. For the Summaries of Reports of Cooperating Groups see Inter- 


— Conciliation, No. 405, Carnegie Endowment for International 
eace 
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peoples and governments through realization of the value of the freedoms 
proclaimed ”.27 


IV. Tue Ricuts or THE HuMAN PERSON AND INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS WiTH LIMITED ScoPE 


Official international organizations have also made declarations recogniz- 
ing the inviolability of the human person and the rights corresponding to 
the dignity of the human person. Some of these international organiza- 
tions, however, have limited functions or are confined to a definite geo- 
graphical region of the globe. . 


The International Labor Organization is an agency with limited scope of 
functions. The Philadelphia Charter was drafted by this organization in 
1944.28 The fundamental principles of the organization were reaffirmed in 
this Charter. “Labor is not a commodity, freedom of expression and as- 
sociation are essential to sustained progress, poverty anywhere constitutes 
a danger to prosperity everywhere, and the war against want calls for both 
national action and international cooperation.” Lasting peace can be estab- 
lished only if it is based on social justice, the conference at Philadelphia 
declared. Specifically it was stated that: “All human beings irrespective 
of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue their material well-being and 
their spiritual development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of eco- 
nomic security and equal opportunity.” The attainment of these ends 
must be the central aims of national and of international policy. 


The system of the American Republics is a loosely knit regional organ- 
ization. The Inter-American Juridical Committee submitted on December 
31, 1945 a Draft Declaration of the International Rights and Duties of Man 
to the governments of the Republic of the Western Hemisphere as the re- 
sult of resolutions of the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace, held at Mexico City in February 1945.29 The Draft Declara- 


27 A very valuable An International Bill of Rights by the Rev. Wil- 
fred Parsons, 8J., was attached in Appendix C No. 28 pamphlet, Amer- 
ica’s Peace Aims, of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 


See also the Declaration on World Peace by Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews in America Oct. 9, 1943. 


28 For a brief review see the American Journal of International Law Vol. 
40, No. 3, Official Documents, p. 107. 


28The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace re- 
solved: “1) To proclaim the adherence of the American Republics to the 
principles established by international law for safeguarding the essential 
rights of man, and to declare their support of a system of international pro- 
tection of these rights. 2) To request the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee to prepare a draft Declaration of the International Rights and 
Duties of Man, which shall be submitted, through the Pan American 
Union, to all the Governments of the Continent, which in turn shall sub- 
mit, within a maximum period of six months, the comments they deem 
pertinent, in order that the Committee may prepare a final draft of such 
Inter-American Instrument. 3) To request the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, after the Committee has prepared this draft and 
others entrusted to it by this Conference, to convoke the International 
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tion contains twenty one Articles dealing with human rights, civil rights, 
economic and social rights.3° 


The Draft Declaration is accompanied by a Report drawn up by the 


members of the Inter-American Juridical Committee.41 In this Report it 
is stated: 


The protection of the fundamental rights of men in every land may 
be regarded from two distinct points of view. In the first place it is 
an essential condition of friendly cooperation between nations. A 
people denied the fundamental right of freedom of speech and of the 
press and of access to the sources of information cannot cooperate ef- 
fectively with the peoples of other states because they have no direct 
contacts with them, no way of obtaining an unbiased understanding of 
their points of view, no assurance that the policies ascribed to them 
represent their true attitudes. In the second place the protection of 
the fundamental rights of man within each state is part of the larger 
objective of developing the individual human being as a free, self- 
reliant and responsible member of the international community. The 
conception of the state as a cooperative commonwealth, in which the 
resources of the community must be used to raise the standard of liv- 
ing and to provide a decent subsistence for all of its members has come 
to dominate modern political thought. Until recent years it was be- 
lieved that the democratic state adequately fulfilled its purpose if it 
left to its citizens the freedom necessary for each individual to take 
advantage of the opportunities of earning a livelihood which appeared 
to be available to all where no restraints were put by the state. But 
the growth of modern industrialism, accompanied by higher concep- 
tion of social obligation, has made the earlier doctrine of extreme in- 
dividualism no longer applicable. At the same time the organization 
of economic life of the state has been found to be necessary to secure 
equality of opportunity for all and to bring the rewards of labor more 
into conformity with the contribution of labor to national welfare. 

In addition to the recognition of the changed conditions of modern 
economic and social life, the conception of democracy has been ex- 
tended to include a recognition of the moral worth of the individual 
human being and a realization that man cannot aitain his full moral 
stature under conditions of malnutrition, disease, bad housing and sani- 
tation, and other hurtful surroundings. Respect by man for the rights 


Conference of American Jurists in order that the Declaration may be 
adopted ‘as a convention by the states of the Continent.” (The American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 40, No. 3, Official Documents, p. 102.) 


80 The Draft Declaration contains Twenty one Articles, dealing with the 
right to life, the right to personal liberty, the right to freedom of speech 
and of expression, the right to freedom of religious worship, the right to 
freedom of assembly, the right to freedom of association, the right to peti- 
tion the government, the right to own property, the right to a nationality, 
the right to freedom of family relations, the right to be free from arbitrary 
arrest, the right to a fair trial, the right to participate in elections, the right 
to work, the right to share in benefits of science, the right to social security, 
the right to education, the right to equality before the law, the pronounce- 
ment that rights and duties are correlative, the incorporation of this 
Declaration into Municipal Law, and provisions for procedure in cases 
involving aliens. (Amencan Journal of International Law, Vol. 40, No. 3, 
Official Documents, pp. 93-99.) 


81 The members of the Inter-American Juridical Committee are: Fran- 
cisco Campos, F. Nieto del Rio, Charles G. Fenwick, A Gomez Robledo. 
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of other men can only be expected when the individual himself is in 
possession of the essential conditions of a decent life. Mutual coopera- 
tion by the peoples of the world in the attainment of peace and justice 
will in the future be dependent in large part upon the development 
within each separate national community of a citizen body character- 
ized by the personal dignity and moral responsibility of each individual 
member of the group. 


V. Tue INTERNATIONAL ProtrecTION oF HumMAN RiGHTs PREVIOUS TO THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Previous to the organization of the United Nations the development to- 
ward international protection of fundamental human rights has been a 
matter of gradual growth. The history of modern international relations 
affords a few interventions on humanatarian grounds, i.e., interventions of 
states in the internal affairs of other states because of inhuman treatment 
of their own subjects.32 Also in accord with some international conven- 
tions the individual was allowed to bring suit in international courts in case 
his rights were encroached upon.33 

The Minorities Protection Treaties, signed in 1919 and in subsequent 
years between the Central European and Balkan states and the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, is the most important development in the 
international protection of human rights until the recent establishment of 
the United Nations. The rights contained in these treaties may serve as 
an important standard for the general acceptance and enforcement of hu- 
man rights in the future by all states with the cooperation of the proper 
organs of the United Nations.3+ 


82 Instances of intervention on humanitarian grounds were: In 1827, when 
the Turkish methods suppressing the rebellion in Greece “shocked the 
conscience-of Europe ”; in 1860 the protection of the Christians of Mount 
Lebanon; in 1878 in favor of the Balkan States; in 1891-96 following mas- 
sacres in Armenia and Crete; the refusal of the United States to renew the 
Commercial Treaty with Russia in 1913, pending assurances from that 
government of fairer treatment of its Jewish population; the resolution of 
both Houses of the United States Congress in 1919 expressing sympathy 
with the desire of the Irish people for a government of their own choice. 
(Fenwick: International Law, pp. 154-155). 


33 Central American Court of Justice, the abortive International Prize 
Court of 1907, the Upper Silesian Arbitral Tribunal, the Mixed Tribunals 
under the Treaty of Versailles. (The Historical Background of Interna- 
tional Protection of Human Rights, by Edwin Borchard, The Annals Vol. 
243, p. 113). 


34 There was a general provision in the Minorities Treaties. The signa- 
tory state guaranteed to all its inhabitants full protection of life and liberty, 
and recognized that they were entitled to the free exercise, whether public 
or private, of all creeds, religions, or beliefs whose practices were not incon- 
sistent with public order or public morals. “ Negative equality,” that is 
equality which merely means that the minorities do not receive a worse 
treatment than that of the majority was stipulated in the measures of: 
(1) Equality of all nationals of the country before the law. (2) Equality 
in the matter of civil and political rights, and the admission to public posts, 
functions, and honors. (3) Equality of treatment and security in law and 
fact. (4) Equality of all nationals of the country in the matter of estab- 
lishing, managing and controlling charitable, religious and social institu- 
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The execution of the obligations undertaken by the states under the 
Minorities Treaties were supervised by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. The Minorities Treaties were not a political success. Their past 
existence is important however, as a precedent for the future work of the 
United Nations, in the establishment and guarantee of a Bill of Rights of 
Man. 

Under the League of Nations system another international development 
of the protection of human rights took, place. That is the guarantee of 
certain fundamental rights of the backward peoples of the Mandated Ter- 
ritories. The Covenant of the League clearly laid down in the interest of 
the natives the obligation to “guarantee freedom of conscience and reli- 
gion, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and 
the liquor traffic”.85 A more recent and more purposeful development is 
shaping in the international protection of human rights within the gen- 
eral framework of the United Nations. 


VI. Tue Unitep NATIONS AND THE RIGHTS oF MAN 


The Charter of the United Nations laid the foundation for the develop- 
ment of a Bill of Rights of Man. The Preamble of the Charter proclaims 
the determination of the peoples of the United Nations “to reaffirm faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human per- 
son, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and small.” 
Among the Purposes of the United Nations the desire is included to 
achieve international cooperation, “in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion ”.86 The General Assembly has the 
power to make recommendations for the purpose of “ assisting in the real- 
ization of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 


tions, schools and other educational establishments, with the right to use 
their own language, and to practice their religion freely therein. (5) Equal- 
ity in the matter of employment of any language in private intercourse, in 
commerce, in religion, in the press or in publications of any kind, or at 
public meetings. 

“Positive equality”, that is equality which guarantees minorities the 
preservation and development of their “ national consciousness ”, was stipu- 
lated in two provisions. (1) The interested states accepted the obligation 
to grant minorities adequate facilities to use their own language, either 
orally or in writing, before the courts. (2) The state was oblified, as regards 
public education, in the towns and districts where there was a considerable 
proportion of citizens speaking a language other thar. the official language 
of the state, to insure that in primary schools instruction should be given 
to the children of such national through the medium of their own language. 

Finally the Minorities Treaties contained a clause, obliging the signatory 
states that in towns and districts where there was a considerable propor- 
tion of nationals of the country belonging to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities, to assure to those minorities “an equitable share in the enjoy- 
ment and application of the sums which may be provided out of public 
funds under the State, Municipal or other budget, for educational, religious 
or charitable purposes.” (The League of Nations and National Minorities, 
by P. de Azcarate, Chapter ITI.) 

35 Act. 22. 


36 The Charter of the United Nations, Chapter I. 
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tion as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 37 Dealing with economic and 
social cooperation, the United Nations are proclaimed to recognize an obli- 
gation to promote “ universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion ”.38 The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations may make “ recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all ”, 
and to that end it may prepare draft conventions for submission to the 
General Assembly and may call international conferences.3® The Economic 
and Social Council is instructed in the Charter “to set up commissions in’ 
the economic and social fields and for the promotion of human rights.” 

A Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories is a part of 
the Charter4° In this Declaration the members of the United Nations 
recognized their obligations as to the political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational advancement of the human persons in the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories for the administration of which they are responsible. Such mem- 
bers of the United Nations undertook the responsibility to submit informa- 
tion regularly to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, relating to 
economic, social, and educational conditions in such territories. The Char- 
ter of the United Nations provides for the establishment of a Trusteeship 
System.41 Among the basic objectives of the Trusteeship System is the 
encouragement for the respect of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction, and the encouragement of the recognition of 
the inter-dependence of the peoples of the world. The political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of the trust terri- 
tories is to be promoted, and their progressive development toward self- 
government or independence if appropriate, according to the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned. Also under the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem the Charter declares that the equal treatment in social, economic, and 
commercial matters for all members of the United Nations and their na- 
tionals is to be insured, and also equal treatment for the latter in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

The Charter of the United Nations which contains the above stipulations 
was the result of the labor of the United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization at San Francisco, California, in June 1945. Some 
delegations at this conference suggested the immediate adoption of a formal 
“Declaration of the Rights and Duties of the Individual” or a “Charter 
of Mankind”.42 At that time, however, it was not found feasible to go 


37 The Charter of the United Nations, Chapter IV. 

38 The Charter of the United Nations, Chapter IX. 

39 The Charter of the United Nations, Chapter X. 

40 The Charter of the United Nations, Chapter XI. 

41 The Charter of the United Nations, Chapter XII. 

42 Cuba and Panama proposed the immediate adoption of a formal Dec- 
laration of the Rights and Duties of the Individual. Uruguay proposed 
that a Charter of Mankind be formulated by a Technical and Juridical 


Commission and be submitted to the consideration of the Assembly within 
a period of six months. 
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further than the above statements, regarding human rights in the Charter.43 

The implementation of the aims concerning human rights laid down in 
the Charter is entrusted primarily to four of the six principal organs of the 
United Nations, that is, to the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council and the Secretariat. The work lies most 
heavily on the Economic and Social Council. This organ of the United 
Nations has several Commissions, the purpose of which is to better the 
human, civic, economic and social conditions of man everywhere. The aims 
and the work of the different Commissions are inter-dependent. 

The Economic and Social Council has a Commission on Human Rights. 
The work of this Commission consists of the preparation of proposals, re- 
ports, and recommendations on an International Bill of Rights, Interna- 
tional Declarations or conventions on civil liberties, freedom of informa- 
tion, the protection of minorities and the prevention of discrimination on 
grounds of race, sex, languages or religion. The Commission is to make 
suggestions regarding the ways and means for the effective implementation 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms. The Commission has Sub- 
Commissions on the Protection of Minorities, on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race, sex, language or‘teligion and on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press, respectively. 

There is also a Commission on the Status of Women. Its function is to 
prepare recommendations and reports to the Economic and Social Council 
on promoting women’s rights in political, economic, social and educational 
fields. 

Then there is an Economic and Employment Commission. One task of 
the Commisison is to advise the Economic and Social Council on economic 
questions in order to promote higher standards of living. Another task of 
this Commission is the study and the making of recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council on problems such as: (1) The prevention of 
wide fluctuations in economic activity and the promotion of full employ- 
ment by the co-ordination of national full employment policies and by 


43 The Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Stettinius stated at 
San Francisco on May 15, 1945 among others: “. . . I believe that when the 
Organization is established the Economic and Social Council, through the 
commission on human rights, should promptly undertake to prepare an 
international bill of rights which can be accepted by all the member na- 
tions as an integral part of their own. system of law, just as our Bill of 
Rights has been an integral part of our system of law... . As long as rights 
and freedoms are denied to some, the rights and freedoms of all are en- 
dangered.... It is my conviction that the foundation which we are laying 
here for the economic and social collaboration of nations in the cause of 
fundamental human rights and freedoms may well prove to be the most 
important of all the things we do here for the peace and advancement of 
- — of the world.” (The Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XII, 

o. 308. 

The President of the United States, Mr. Truman stated at San Francisco 
on June 26, 1945 among others: “. . . The Charter is dedicated to the 
achievement and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Unless we can obtain these objectives for all men and women everywhere, 
without regard to race, language or religion, we cannot have permanent 
peace and security.” (New York Times, June 27, 1945.) 
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international action; (2) Problems of the reconstruction of devastated areas 
and other urgent problems arising from the war; (3) The promotion of 
economic development and progress with special regard to the problems 
of less-developed areas. The Commission has several Sub-Commissions, 
one of them is the Sub-Commission on Employment. 


Lastly, there is a Social Commission. This Commission is to advise the 
Economic and Social Council on social questions of a general character, 
and in particular on all matters in the social field which are not covered by 
specialized inter-governmental agencies. It is to advise the Council also 
on practical measures that may be needed in the social field. This Com-- 
mission is also to advise the Council on international agreements and con- 
ventions which are desirable in the social field, and on their execution. 
Furthermore, reports are to be made by this Commission on the extent to 
which the recommendations of the United Nations in the field of social 
policy are carried out. The responsibilities of other Commissions of the 
Economic and Social Council regard human welfare but perhaps less di- 
rectly concerned with human rights.44 Besides the Commissions the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has Committees also. The task of one, the Com- 
mittee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies, is to coordinate the 
work of the United Nations with Inter-Governmental Specialized Agenies.45 


The task of the other, the Committee on Arrangements for Consultation 
with Non-Governmental Organizations, is to consult such Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations that meet the necessary requirements. The Agencies 
and Organizations in point are concerned with human, political, economic 


and social welfare, implicitly therefore with the support of the rights of 
man.46 


44 United Nations Weekly Bulletin Vol. 1, No. 6, pp. 2-7, also Vol. 1, 
No. 7, pp. 7-9; Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organ- 
ization, United Nations, Doc. No. A/65, 30 June, 1946, Chapter II. B. 


45 The Inter-Governmental Specialized Agencies are: Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations; International Labor Organization; 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development; International Monetary 
Fund; Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization; World Health 
Organization; International Refugee Organization; World Trade Organiza- 
tion (not yet established). (United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
6, p. 6; Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 
United Nations, Doc. No. A/65, Chapter II. C.) 


46 By September 21, 1946 the Secretariat of the United Nations received 
101 applications of Non-Governmental Organizations which wish to main- 
tain effective contact with the United Nations and particularly with the 
Economic and Social Council. The applicant organizations are concerned 
with all aspects of economic and social problems; however, the problems 
of human rights and of the status of women are the concern of more 
organizations than any other group of subjects. 54 are international organ- 
izations, 47 are national organizations. They range in size from a few 
thousand members up to 81 million. The international organizations are 
composed of national groups in anywhere from 2 to 70 countries or colonies. 
Of the 47 national groups 6 are British, one is Indian, one is Austrian, the 
rest are American. 
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As the result of one of its meetings the Economic and Social Council 
stated concerning human rights: “ Pending the adoption of an international 
Bill of Rights, the general principle shall be accepted that international 
treaties involving basic human rights, including to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable treaties of peace, shall conform to the fundamental standards rela- 
tive to such rights set forth in the Charter.”47 So much for the Economic 
and Social Council. 


Now let us turn to the other three principal organs of the United Nations 
charged with the implementation of the aims concerning human rights laid 
down in the Charter. The Trusteeship Council is to implement some of 
the aims laid down in the Charter of the United Nations regarding the 
Trusteeship System. The Trusteeship System is in an initial stage as yet 
and the work of the Trusteeship Council has just begun.4® The General 
Assembly which has authority over both the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council, also has several standing Committees which 
deal with matters of human, political, economic and social rights of the 
human person, in coordination with the Economic and Social Council and 
the Trusteeship Council.49 


One of these is the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee (Third 
Committee) of the General Assembly. It considers the corresponding as- 
pects of the work of the Economic and Social Council and of the Special- 
ized Agencies, and any social, humanitarian, cultural, education, health and 
related matters within the scope of the United Nations. It considers the 
promotion of international cooperation in such fields as well as assistance 
in the realization of human rights and fundamental freedoms. It also con- 
siders conditions of social progress and development. 


Another is the Economic and Financial Committee (Second Committee) 
of the General Assembly. It concerns itself with the economic and financial 
aspects of the program of the Economic and Social Council and of the 
Specialized Agencies. It also considers the promotion of international co- 
operation in the economic field, including questions of higher standards of 


living, full employment and conditions of economic progress and develop- 
ment. 


The Economic and Social Council placed The World Federation of Trade 
Unions, The International Cooperative Alliance and The American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the category of organizations “which have a basic 
interest in most of the activities of the Council, and are closely linked 
with the economic and social life of the areas which they represent ”. Also 
The International Chamber of Commerce is recommended to this category. 
Organizations in this Category “A” have the most privileges. (United 
Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 6, p. 6; Report of The Secretary- 
General, Chapter II. D.) 


47 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 15. 

48 The Trusteeship Council was finally established on December 14, 1946. 
Its first meeting is to convene before March 15, 1947. (New York Times, 
December 15, 1946.) 


49 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12. 
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Another is the Trusteeship Committee (Fourth Committee) of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which is concerned with the Trusteeship System and the 
other Non-Self-Governing Territories. All matters relating to the Trustee- 
ship Council will be considered by this Committee.5® So. much, then, for 
the General Assembly. 

The Secretariat is one of the principal organs of the United Nations. 
The activities of several departments of the Secretariat are related to hu- 
man rights. Such are particularly the Departments of Social Affairs, of 
Economic Affairs, of Trusteeship, and Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories and the Legal Department.5! The ultimate responsibility’ 
for co-ordination of the work of the several Departments rests with the 
Secretary-General. 

The Secretariat is working on the compilation and publication of a Year 
Book on law and usage relating to human rights. It is to include all 
declarations and Bills on Human Rights now in force in various countries. 
The collection and publication of information on activities concerning hu- 
man rights of all organs of the United Nations is planned, also information 
concerning human rights and the trials of war criminals. A survey of the 
development of human rights is undertaken as well as plans and declara- 
tions on human rights by Specialized Agencies and by Non-Governmental 
National and International Organizations. A comprehensive study of legis- 
lation concerning the status of women and the implementation of such . 
legislation is also in progress.52, 53 

> =. *£ & -« 

The international action for the drafting of a Bill of Rights of Man does 
not mean, of course, that peoples everywhere have recognized the full 
meaning of the Thomistic principles concerning the individual person. It 
shows, however, that man has a rational tendency toward the good. 
Peoples of different creeds and different philosophies, believers and unbe- 
lievers may form a good temporal society if they recognize the dignity 
and worth of the human person.54 The civic recognition of the human 


50 United Nations News, Vol. 1, No. 12. 


51 Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization 
Chapter IX. 


52 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, p. 15. 


53 On Nov. 26, 1946 the General Assembly’s Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural Committee considered a draft for International Declaration of 
Fundamental Human Rights proposed by the Delegation of Panama. The 
Committee referred the matter to the Economic and Social Council and 


particularly to its Commission on Human Rights. (New York Times, 
Nov. 27, 1946.) 


54 The four characteristics of a society of free men are that it is per- 
sonalist, communal, pluralist and theist or Christian. “As for those who 
do not believe in God or who do not profess Christianity, if they do, how- 
ever, believe in the dignity of the human person, in justice, in liberty, in 
neighborly love, they also can co-operate in the realization of such con- 
ception of society, and co-operate in the common good, even though they 
cannot trace their practical convictions to basic principles, or even though 
they seek to base these convictions on defective principles.” The Rights 
of Man and Natural Law, by Jacques Maritain, pp. 20-23. 
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person results in the clarification and guarantee of his human, civic, eco- 
nomic, and social rights. 

But this is to emenate from the recognition of the human person, pro- 
ducing an order of justice and civic friendship of one to another, and in 
one’s consideration of the other as his neighbor.55 A world society in 
which the individual persons cooperate in justice and civic friendship for 
the terrestrial common good is a progress based on internal forces toward 
the unity of mankind. This unity of justice and love produced by the 
rational powers of man is in accord with the order of charity produced by 
grace, in which order mankind is brought together in the common pursuit 
of the supernatural end.56 

Tisor Payzs 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 





55“ And I read the story of the man who went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and whom robbers left half-dead by the roadside. A Samaritan, in 
other words a foreigner, with whom the Jews did not mix and whose re- 
ligious beliefs were different from theirs recognized his neighbor in that 
man by having pity on him; whereas a doctor of the law and a priest, go- 
ing on their way with closed hearts, by so doing excluded themselves from 
neighborship with men. The mysterious words of Christ in this matter 
mean that it is up to us really to become the neighbor of any man, by lov- 
ing him and having pity on him. It is not community of race, of class, or 
of nation; it is the love of charity that make us what we ought to be, mem- 
bers of the family of God, of the only community where each person, 
drawn out from his fundamental loneliness, truly communicates with others 
and truly makes them his brothers, by giving himself to them and in a cer- 
tain sense dying for them. Nothing that has ever been said points out 
more profoundly the mystery and dignity of the human person. Who is 
my neighbor? The man of my blood? Of my party? The man who does 
me good? No. It is the man to whom I show mercy, the man to whom 
is transmitted through me the universal gift and love of God, who makes 
the rains from heaven fall upon both the good and wicked.” (The Ran- 
soming the Time, by Jacques Maritain, p. 136.) 


56The question may arise whether cooperation in justice and civic 
friendship is feasible with the Communists in a world society. Pope Pius 
XI in December 1937 said to the Bishops of France: “ French Catholics are 
often told of the ‘ proffered hand’ .. . this hand which is held out to us, 
are we in a position to grasp it? I would it were so; a proffered hand is 
not to be refused but it must not be accepted to the prejudice of truth. 
Truth is God, and God cannot be sacrificed. But those who speak of a 
proffered hand do not make themselves clear on this score. Their speech 
contains confusion and obscurity which must be dispelled. Let us therefore 
grasp their proffered hand, but in order that we may draw them to Christ’s 
Divine Doctrine. And how are we to lead them to this Doctrine? By 
expounding it to them? No. By living it, in all its goodness... You 
will convert those who are seduced by communist doctrines in proportion 
as you show them that faith in Christ and love of Christ inspire devotion 
and goodness, in proportion as you show them that nowhere else can there 
be found a like source of Charity.” (L’Aube, December 15, 1937, also 
Christianity and Democracy, by Jacques Maritain, p. 81-88.) 

Pope Pius XI in the Divint Redemptoris states: “Communism is intrin- 
sically wrong, and no one who would save Christian civilization may col- 
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PuivosopHy oF Law AND GOVERNMENT Division: Panel: Miriam TEResa 
Rooney, WILLIAM DILLON, BRENDEN Brown. 


Problem: The Challenge to Scholastic Legal Philosophy in 
a Revolutionary Age 


I come to you as a lawyer, not a philosopher, but one who is profoundly 
conscious of the part that philosophy must play in the field of law in this 
revolutionary age. At the risk of being charged with what is said to be 
the lawyers’ failing in elucidating the obvious and expatiating on the com- ° 
monplace, may I emphasize a truth that must be basic to all our thinking: 
That we do live in a profoundly revolutionary age. 

We can not discern the shape of things to come, but we know that long 
accumulated worldwide forces of tremendous power—social, economic, ra- 
cial, political—are bursting their restraining barriers and flooding the sur- 
faces of the earth. We live in hurrying and determinative years, at a high 
crisis in the history of civilization and of mankind, at an hour akin to that 
hour when the Greeks turned back the tide of Persian might, at Salamis 
and Plataea, and saved the Western World from an oriental despotism, or 
that hour when Charles Martel, the Hammer of Tours, smote back the in- 
vading Moors, or Sobieski turned back the Turks beneath the walls of 
Vienna. Tempestuous, winds are blowing, indicating changes perhaps as 
profound and durable as those of the Renaissance, Reformation or revolu- 


laborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever.” Jacques Maritain in the 
Ransoming the Time makes the following comment on the above state- 
ment: “This phrase denounces the great illusion which would consist in 
collaborating with Communism in any organic or constructive undertaking 
whatsoever. To collaborate not with Communism, but with Communists, 
in putting out a fire or in succoring a wounded man is quite a different 
matter. The help given by England and the United States to Soviet Russia 
attacked and invaded by the Nazis, in the second World War, does not : 
enter the category condemned by the Pope. It is a matter of defending 
England, America, the Russian people, the world’s freedom, in a struggle 
to death, against a formidable and threatening enemy, which is, moreover, 
at the same time, the most dangerous enemy of Christianity. And it is 
also an opportunity for helping the Russian people in the inner spiritual 
changes which may occur in it, by showing generosity to these people and 
by carrying it again into the Western Commonwealth. The unquestionable 
difficulties and dangers occuring are less than those of a Nazi triumph or 
of a Communist Russia allied with Nazi Germany. Such a policy presup- 
poses on the other hand guarding ones self at each moment against any 
leniency toward Communism’s ideology and corrupting influence; it is not 
a collaboration with Communism, any more than was the policy of the 
Basque people during the civil war in Spain. In a pastoral letter to priests 
and laity of his archdiocese, the most Rev. John T. McNicholas, Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, has pointed out that Pope Pius XI’s denounciation of Com- 
munism “ was not given as a moral direction to governments regarding aid 
or refusal of aid to Russia in case of a war of defense.” “If we keep in 
mind,” he added, “the clear distinction that Pope Pius made between the 
system of Atheistic Communism, which he condemns, and the Russian 
people, whom he loves, we shall be able to rid ourselves of much perplexity 
regarding the Russian question.” (Appendix, p. 294.) 
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tions: American, French, or industrial. There are indications that the 
world is undergoing the birth pangs of a new civilization. 

What a smug and self-satisfied world we lived in on the eve of the First 
World War 32 years ago. To the unreflecting at least certain things seemed 
definitely established. Progress was inevitable. There was something in 
the divine plan of the ages or in the very scheme of things by virtue of 
which mankind was destined, almost willy-nilly and regardless of its own 
volition, to move steadily upward from lower levels of bestiality to higher 
levels of intellectual and spiritual achievement. Not only was progress 
inevitable; but parliamentary or freely representative government was in 
the ascendancy. It was quite generally believed that it was only a matter 
of time before all the western world at least would accept the broad prin- 
ciples of Anglo-American democracy, particularly those embodied in the 
- Constitution of the United States. Governments would be truly repre- 
sentative, chosen on the basis of a wide elective franchise, unimpeded, unim- 
paired. The peoples of the earth would determine their own destinies. 
And above all there would be erected around the individual, however poor 
and humble, and around the minority group, social or religious or political, 
however weak, constitutional barriers of defense against aggression from 
other groups, however powerful, from the majority, or from the govern- 
ment itself. And these barriers would be effectively and practically en- 
forced from day to day as an accepted and fundamental principle of na- 
tional life. There would be true freedom of speech and press, of educa- 
tion and assembly, of religious practice and belief. There would be liberty 
under law, a government of laws and not of men. 

And, finally, not only was progress inevitable or inescapable, representa- 
tive government on the gain, but perpetual peace had been achieved. The 
machine gun would soon be merely a thing of antiquarian interest in a 
museum, as obsolete as the battle axe and the coat of mail. 

We looked lazily across the Atlantic, much as centuries ago, on the very 
eve of that eruption of Vesuvius which buried Herculaneum and Pompeii 
in lava and in ashes, Pliny may have looked across the bay of Naples with 
half-regarding eye and scarcely noticed a visible thickening in the thin 
column of black smoke ascending from its crater against the blue Mediter- 
ranean sky. There were flashes of lightning on the horizon, but we said, 
“These are no premonitions of disaster, this is but the heat lightning of a 
summer’s day.” There were prophets of catastrophe, Cassandras along the 
quiet beach, but they were thrust like foolish prophets forth. Their words 
to scorn were scattered and their mouths were stopped with jeers. 

And then came the first World War. And when the echo of the last gun 
had died away along that long battle line, and age-old crowns, Hohenzol- 
lern, Romanoff and Hapsburg, had tumbled into dust, we stood erect in 
the sunshine of a new day, breathed freely again, and said, in words that 
now seem tinged with mockery and are dust upon our lips: “ At last, at 
long last, we have made the world safe for democracy.” 

Then came the backwash of the war: cynicism, disillusionment, despair; 
individual and collective social, economic, political, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual chaos and anarchy. The worldwide depression shook the social 
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and economical and political order to its foundations. The cult of violence 
dominated Europe and then suddenly we were face to face with the totali- 
tarian state and, after we defeated it on the field of battle, we saw and 
still see Europe in turmoil and threatened with domination by the ham- 
mer and sickle. Everywhere we see the seeds of totalitarianism finding 
fertile soil because of the moral and intellectual confusion of the times. 

I need not emphasize the confusion of this age where “Chaos umpire 
sits” and “ pregnant causes” are “ mixed confusedly”. Many men seem 
to stand upon the shore of 


“a 


dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension; where length, breadth and highth, 
And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand ” 


where 


“champions fierce 
Strive here for maistrie, and to battle bring their 
Embryon atoms.” 

In the field of science, gone are the dogmatic certainties of that nine- 
teenth century mechanistic science which some men fondly hoped would 
give us a new philosophy or dispense with the need of any philosophy at 
all. What has become of those universal laws of the conservation of 
energy, of mass and of matter, which it was heresy to question? Indeed 
what has become of matter itself under the impact of twentieth century 
physics? Where are the old cosmic absolutes: Space, time, and shall we 
say truth itself? Says Robert A. Millikan, “The most strikingly revolu- 
tionary of the discoveries of twentieth century physics is that the very 
foundations of mechanics when looked at microscopically are unsound. We 
know now that the childish mechanical conceptions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were grotesquely inadequate.” And though many would doubt his 
general competency to speak for science, certainly not for philosophy, Ber- 
trand Russell is quoted as saying, “ Mathematics is the science in which 
we never know what we are talking about or whether what we are saying 
is true.” And again he says: “‘ Laws of nature’ have turned out to be in 
some cases human conventions, in others mere statistical averages—The 
old glad certainty is gone.” Certainty is replaced by contingency, causality 
is doubted, mere probability is the best we can expect. No wonder Keyser’s 
prediction of twenty years ago came true: “The reign of relativity thus 
inaugurated by the basic sciences is destined to work a corresponding revo- 
lution, deep, noiseless it may be, but inevitable, in all the views and institu- 
tions of man.” And that revolution, consequent upon the scientists’ abdi- 
cation of the throne of omniscient certitude to the dismay of many of the 
idolators of science, that revolution resulted as it did over twenty-three 
hundred years ago when “the materialism of the Atomists fell before the 
ridicule of the Sophists.” It resulted in no affirmative philosophy, but in 
skepticism. 
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What of education? “Everywhere,” says an educator, “in Western 
civilization education is in a state of confusion.” It has fallen “victim to 
the general cultural chaos.” Without stopping to argue that it is not the 
victim but largely the cause of the chaos, certainly one of the most con- 
spicuous features of the present intellectual landscape is the wailing wall 
at which so many of our leading educators confess the failure of education. 

Alexander Meikeljohn’s Education Between Two Worlds assumes as a 
matter of course the failure of public education. The much commented on 
Harvard Report on General Education in a Free Society boils down, with 
a wistful glance at Catholic education, to the statement that “a supreme 
need of American education is for a unifying purpose and idea.” A lead- 
ing English educator, Sir Richard Livingstone, President of Corpus Christi 
College at Oxford, in his book, Education for a World Adrift, says that the 
essential fault of education lies in the absence of “standards, a philosophy 
of life;—a formula or formulas to integrate our civilization.” He like 
others quotes with approval Walter Lippmann’s famous address to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1940: “There is 
an enormous vacuum where until a few decades ago there was the substance 
of education. And with what is that vacuum filled? It is filled with the 
elective, the specialised, the accidental and incidental improvisations and 
spontaneous curiosities of teachers and students. There is no common 
faith, no common body of principle, no common moral and intellectual 
discipline. 

“Yet the graduates of these modern schools are expected to form a 
civilized community. They are expected to govern themselves. They are 
expected to have a social conscience. They are expected to arrive by dis- 
cussion at common purposes. When one realises that they have no com- 
mon culture, is it astounding that they have no common purpose, that they 
worship false gods, that only in war do they unite? ” Certainly we who 
know Catholic education know that education outside of the Church is in 
a state of chaos. For it is a battle ground of rival philosophies, of civil 
war between men and women who are not agreed as to the end and pur- 
pose of the universe or as to the essential nature of man, whether he be a 
purely material being or a creature composed of body and of soul. 

What has all this to do with scholastic philosophy and the law? It has 
plenty to do because the men and women who are coming to the bar today, 
who are taking places of leadership in the law schools, in the profession and 
upon the bench, the makers of American law and therefore to a large ex- 
tent the determiners of the world of tomorrow are necessarily affected by 
the confusion of the age. They are products, largely, of a confused, a 
skeptical, a generally pragmatic and Deweyized educational system, and 
they, most important of all, those of this and the next generation who as 
judges will shape American law, particularly constitutional law, cannot 
escape the climate of opinion, the intellectual and moral—or unmoral, neo- 
pagan, skeptical, relativist pressures of the age in which they live. 

And this age is definitely a revolutionary age in the field of law. For 
self-sufficient analytical jurisprudence of the nineteenth century was unable 
to withstand pressures from without. It could not maintain an isolation 
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either splendid or inglorious in the face of the newer social sciences. It 
could not withstand the attacks of psychology, sociology, skeptical his- 
torians, Marxists, economic determinists. Furthermore, lawyers’ law could 
not resist the insistent demands of the lay world, where public opinion 
and popular sovereignity rule, for a reshaping of the legal order, the better 
to bring it into harmony with changed conditions and irresistable pressures 
of economic, social and political interests. Most of all, there was the de- 
mand accelerated by the worldwide depression and a growing class struggle 
for, not simply individual, but social justice. 

When did the revolution in the law begin? Did the French Revolution 
begin with the storming of the Bastille or when a revolutionary thought 
germinated in the mind of Diderot, Voltaire, or Rousseau? Did ours be- 
gin on the green at Lexington, or two years before at the Boston Tea Party, 
or five years before at the Boston Massacre, or fifteen years before the 
Declaration when James Otis made that famous speech in the Boston State 
House to which Adams referred when he said that then and there the child 
Independence was born? Did the Russian revolution begin with the dress 
rehearsal of 1905 or fifty-seven years before that when the Communist 
Manifesto broke upon the world? Someone might say that revolutions 
are accomplished before they begin because they first take place in the 
hearts and minds of the people. Obviously revolutions in the law are 
marked by no dramatic 14ths of July. Rather are they the result of pro- 
cesses as silent and invisible and therefore often as unsuspected as erosion 
itself. 

If we were to take a year, perhaps we might take the War Year 1914, the 
year in which, as indefatigable Dr. Rooney points out in her scholarly essay 
on Mr. Justice Cardozo’s Relativism, one saw that justice ascend the New 
York Supreme Court bench, Brandeis publish his first books, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter join the Harvard Law School faculty, Richard T. Ely publish 
his Property and Contract. Miss Rooney also clusters around 1914 Ehrlich, 
Dewey, Redlich, and refers to Roscoe Pound’s path-breaking article on the 
Scope and Purpose of Sociological Jurisprudence in the Harvard Law Re- 
view in 1911. I might add that 1912, close enough to ’14, saw Bingham’s 
article in the Michigan Law Review which might well be called the opening 
gun in the relativist campaign. In 1912 Pound, in the Yale Law Journal, 
emphasized the distinction between the lawyers’ concept of law as found, 
not made, absolute, determined, of universal validity, representative of 
reason, and the people’s concept of law as made, made by them. In the 
same year, 1912, in the Central Law Journal Pound pointed out the con- 
trast between social justice and legal justice and emphasized how funda- 
mental is the shifting from the old legal justice to the new social justice. 
In that same year in his presidential address to the American Association 
of Law Schools, he said, “ The world over law is in a condition of transi- 
tion. The change of base from the individualist idea of justice of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the idea of social justice must needs 
be accompanied by much straining of legal systems and must needs bring 
about much crude groping.” He referred to the world-wide conflict “ be- 
tween the law as it is taught and received and administered and those who 
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are working for social progress—the contest between the conceptions of our 
traditional law and modern juristic conceptions, born of a new movement 
in all the social sciences—A new period of making over the common law 
appears to be at hand—an age that promises to rival the age of Coke and 
to surpass the age of Mansfield as a constructive epic in legal history.” 

More important perhaps than law review writings and law school ad- 
dresses as affecting that public opinion which rules America, and to which 
the Supreme Court is certainly not impervious, was the fact that 1912 was 
the year when Theodore Roosevelt stood at Armageddon to battle for the 
Lord. In that great Progressive year, Robert M. La Follette expressed the 
attitude of that group in his introduction to a book entitled Our Judicial 
Oligarchy. He said, “The judiciary has grown to be the most powerful 
institution in our government. It, more than any other, may advance or 
retard human progress—The regard of the courts for fossilized precedent, 
their absorption in technicalities, their detachment from the vital, living 
facts of the present day, their constant thinking on the side of the rich 
and powerful and privileged classes have brought our courts into conflict 
with the democratic spirit and purpose of this generation. Moreover by 
usurping the power to declare laws unconstitutional and by presuming to 
read their own views into statutes without regard to the plain intention of 
the legislators, they have become in reality the supreme law-giving institu- 
tions of our government—And because this tremendous power has been so 
generally exercised on the side of the wealthy and powerful few, the courts 
have become at last the strongest bulwark of special privilege—a ‘ judicial 
oligarchy.’ ” ; 

Judge Samuel Seabury, in accepting the nomination of the Progressive 
party for the court of appeals of New York in 1914, made bold to say of the 
judiciary: “Their reactionary decisions are the natural result of their 
mental attitude and the class bias which unconsciously dominates them.” 
Commenting on this, Theodore Roosevelt said, “The people who object to 
all social changes, the Bourbons of our civilization, the men who by their 
reactionary attitude do more than any other men to invite the violence of 
the extreme Socialists and even the Anarchists, are trying to substitute the 
divine right of irresponsible judges for the divine right of kings.” 

Elsewhere the Progressive leader quoted, as did Mr. Justice Holmes, the 
saying of an English bishop two centuries before, “ Whoever hath an abso- 
lute authority to interpret any written or spoken laws, it is he who is 
truly the lawgiver to all intents and purposes, and not the person who first 
wrote or spoke it.” And in that advocacy of the recall of judicial decisions 
which contributed so much to his defeat, primarily at the hands of the 
American bar, he said, “It is the people and not the judges, who are en- 
titled to say what their constitution means.” 

Did the people speak when T. R.’s cousin sought to reorganize the court? 
This is not the time or place to attempt to appraise the consequences of 
that conflict. Certainly it was a culminating crescendo when the trumpets 
blared and the cymbals clashed so that even the academic deaf could hear 
and the ivory towers of legal philosophy were shaken. And during this 
generation law school teachers and jurists went forth boldly to battle, some 
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with banners and some denying them: Pragmatists, relativists, realists of 
every name—some to the left, some to the right. Strenuous champions 
appeared upon the field; great names were heard—at least their followers 
called them great and invoked their names in battle: Holmes, Cardozo, 
Brandeis. Some of the skeptical realists fought with principles and some 
attempted to be objective; one at least resorted to personalities, innuendo, 
distortion of his opponent’s position, the covert stab in the back. In every 
eddying conflict and private duello or aware of them, sometimes manfully 
combatant, usually hovering above the field of battle with appraising eye 
like some philosophic Jove was Roscoe Pound. And champions of the 
scholastic philosophy were not lacking. I am not competent to name all 
our leaders and perhaps it is unjust or hazardous to name a single one. 
But I cannot fail to pay my tribute of admiration and gratitude for their 
valiant enterprise to Msgr. Dillon for his leading part in that momentous 
movement for a neo-scholastic philosophy of law in America launched on 
the feast of St. Thomas of Canterbury thirteen years ago; to Father Francis 
Lucey, 8. J.; Father John C. Ford, 8. J.; Father William J. Kenealy, 8. J., 
of the Red Mass Sermons in Boston; Dr. Pace; Dr. Rooney; Dr. Brendan 
F. Brown; Dean Clarence Manion; particularly do I praise Walter B. Ken- 
nedy, that valiant lay champion whose battle axe crushed the helm of many 
a realist opponent. Others have drawn the battle lines as clearly and 
stated the momentous issue with as much and perheps more amplified 
philosophical truth, but in my judgment the plain vigor of his language, 
the assured sincerity of his words, carried conviction to many a heart: 
“Scholasticism,” said he, “more than any other philosophy is, or should 
be, the rallying center for all who are sick and tired of the positivist and 
materialist theories of law which have been piling up in America in recent 
years. This statement is not a mere piece of wishful thinking. I see to- 
day signs that more than one American jurisprudential scholar is yearning 
for ‘another Thomas Aquinas to adjust the actual to the ideal with the 
philosophical power, the juristic insight, and the strength of ethical con- 
viction of the angelic doctor.’ ” 

Carrying the war into the enemies’ country he said: “ I ask whether real- 
ism has shown to date that it possesses the promise, program or perform- 
ance which justifies us in overthrowing the sixteenth century old tradition 
of the common law.” .. . “ Realism began in doubt, is developing into cyni- 
cism and threatens to end in despair . . . I believe that the future of 
American law is safer under the ideals and idealisms of Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas than under the muscular psychologism or latent inhibi- 
tions of Watson or Freud. I believe that the doctrine of ‘inalienable 
rights’ which forms the core of the Declaration of Independence more 
accurately expresses the American way of life than the ‘institutional be- 
havior’ discovered by the Yale realists.” 

And what of the future of American law? Certainly we are agreed, I 
take it, that the law is in a period of profound transformation in basic 
principle, in ideal ends. The urban shift, the change in the characteristics 
of our civilization from one predominantly rural to one of metropolitan 
areas, the abandonment of laissez faire, the great conflict between so-called 
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free enterprise and a planned economy, the battles of organized pressure 
groups, the influence of Marxian philosophies of class conflict and of pro- 
letarian dictatorship, the increasing power of the national government in 
Washington, the shift of emphasis from the individual to society, from free 
contract and atomistic activity to relational groupings in the nature of 
status, the demand that the law extend its operations from the field of 
commutative justice of that of social justice, the concept of the state as 
the means for satisfying material wants and demands, of the Welfare State, 
the effect upon governmental power of preparation for future total wars 
and of atomic power, the unco-ordinated masses of knowledge accumulated 
by physical and social scientists that seem to deluge mankind like volcanic 
ash and apall him with variety and amplitude, the doubt about the ra- 
tionality of man: All these make for confusion in the law. Harder has it 
become for many men to say that they are masters of their fate or captains 
of their souls—if they think they have a soul. The loss of that satisfaction 
with the status quo, that pride in our captains of industry, now called 
robber barons, and in that manifest destiny at the turn of the century, now 
called imperialism, that marks the common man and the intelligentsia cor- 
responds to a similar change in the attitude of many jurists and lawyers 
towards law and the legal order. Gone is the old complacency. Seldom 
heard now are the lawyers’ boasts about the jury system, Magna Charta, 
and Anglo-Saxon freedom, the common law as the perfection of reason, the 
judiciary as the infallible, mechanical voice of a law produced by deep 
historic forces or expressing the absolute, unchanging principles of nature 
and of Nature’s God. But all this confusion, in my judgment, is our op- 
portunity and our challenge. 


For the confusion in legal thought is not merely a reflection of confu- 
sion in the world outside. It is a mark of transition in the law itself; 
transition that is inseparable from and a sign of growth in the law. The 
foundations of the law are being relaid because of dissatisfaction with the 
ends of law and a desire to shape it nearer to the heart’s desire. The 
trouble arises from the fact that the heart’s desires of some men are not 
the same as those of others. As Dean Pound has so often pointed out, the 
most important elements in law conceived of as the legal order and the law- 
making process are received ideals as to what that order should be, what 
the ends of law are. When men are generally agreed that the ideal is 
preservation of the status quo, when they are agreed that it is maximum 
possibilities of individual atomistic free self assertion, particularly in the 
acquisition of property, when dominant groups stand for laissez faire, there 
is a unity of social purpose and of public opinion that is reflected in unity 
of legal thought and legal purpose. But when there is dissatisfaction with 
the legal order but no common agreement as to which of possible alterna- 
tive orders shall be established then there is bound to be disagreement 
and confusion in the law. That very dissatisfaction and confusion, how- 
ever, break the cake of custom, and open the doors of the law to ideas 
from without the field of law, including those ideas that come from the 
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queen of sciences. As the common law was for a time unsettled but even- 
tually broadened, strengthened and adapted to changing needs and demands 
by equity, as it assimilated the law merchant, and as it was made over 
by an infusion of morals in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so to- 
day it is in search of an integrating constructive philosophy that will meet 
the demands of a changing world, but preserve those principles of human 
dignity and of liberty that are the precious heritage of centuries of blood 
and tears and gruelling intellectual toil. It is in search of something out- 
side itself that will give it standards of value. That something, that philos- 
ophy we know to be the perennial philosophy of scholastic natural law, that 
natural law to which even pragmatic Dean Pound has repeatedly paid 
tribute and for which unwittingly he is in search of in his quest for some- 
thing other than pragmatism, realism or even his own sociological juris- 
prudence. Implicit is his confession that these are not a defense against 
that absolutist state, that government of men rather than of laws of which 
he is so sorely afraid and the danger of which he has been proclaiming from 
college platforms and bar association rostra in increasingly strident tones 
during the last few years. 


That we have the answer our constitutional forefathers knew in England 
and America. Ours is but the problem, difficult as it may be, of showing 
the leaders of juristic thought that we have the proved standard of values. 
Ours is but the problem of revealing the old landmarks of the law tem- 
porarily obscured by fogs of clamorous dissension, by that false painting 
of a pseudo-natural law of the late nineteenth century which has been pre- 
sented to so many of our people as true natural law. They will not batten 
on that moor when they have leave to feed on this fair mountain of schol- 
astic law. And there is hunger in their hearts which relativism and skepti- 
cal realism cannot satisfy. 


Skepticism we shall defeat. For we have on our side the prestige of vic- 
tories on many a battlefield down the centuries, the power of truth and of 
hosts invisible, the stronger weapons for the fray. 


For skepticism has only the negative for its arms. Pragmatism is more 
and more standing revealed in all its ugly nakedness as sterile, and worse: 
As the enemy of liberty, the creator of the absolutist state, father, poten- 
tially at least, of dictatorship in its cruelist form whether dictatorship of 
the one, the many or the few. This negative quality apparent, this evil 
fruit made manifest give us our chance for decisive action in this critical 
hour. For we know that men cannot live without a faith, that denial can- 
not stand against affirmation, that the everlasting demand of man for 
liberty, for the recognition of his digntiy and his individual peculiar worth 
can never be denied. It can he checked when he is confused and led 
astray; but he cannot be defeated when the issues are made clear. He 
knows under what king he will fight. We have only to raise our banners 
and the supporting hosts will come. 


Day after tomorrow we shall again recall how a bishop defied the pre- 
tensions of the totalitarian state nearly eight hundred years ago; how, 
when that armed knight burst through the door of the cathedral and called 
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out, “ Where is that traitor, Thomas a Becket? ”, St. Thomas, standing at 
the altar replied, “ Here I stand, no traitor, but a priest of God.” So too, 
may you say, with humility but with courage, “ Here stand we, no traitors 
to democracy and the rights of man, but philosophers of God ”. 
Ben W. PALMER 
McKnight Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





Hisrury ofr Puitosopuy Division: Panel: Vernon Bourke, JAMES COLLINS. 
Problem (a): The Notion of Being in William of Auvergne 


More than once has St. Thomas Aquinas clearly expressed what he 
deemed to be the proper approach to the study of philosophical problems. 
The philosopher should patiently and respectfully examine the writings of 
his predecessors in order to determine the location of the problem and at 
the same time search out what is true and reject what is false.1 

If we believe that St. Thomas was faithful to his own convictions, then, 
it seems to me, that few predecessors could reward us more, in our approach 
to the study of being in St. Thomas, than William of Auvergne. William 
of Auvergne became bishop of Paris and Chancellor of the University in 
1228. He died in 1249, just a few short years before St. Thomas began to 
read the Sentences. Certainly St. Thomas could easily have found a clear 
statement of the problems related to being in the De Trinitate of William. 
In William’s works the Angelic Doctor would have been able to find much 
that is true, much that was false, but at the same time, the dilemmas of 
the celebrated bishop could point out the direction in which a solution to 
the difficulties was to be found. Surely there was some reason why St. 
Thomas interrupted his Commentary on the Sentences to compose the De 
Ente et Essentia; we can suppose that the problem of being had become 
acute.2 St. Thomas had already, I think, seen the need of combatting a 
doctrine of being, easily traceable to the School of Chartres of the 12th 
century, and which was later to find its extreme statement in Meister Eck- 
hart and Nicholas of Cusa. 

The De Trinitate is considered to be the first treatise of William of 
Auvergne? In it we find a statement of the doctrine of being from which 
our author never departs. The structure of his thought is such that every 
philosophical problem which he treats is finally resolved by his concept of 
being. It is thus, as we shall see, that he attempted a solution of the One 
and the Many. His doctrine of knowledge, truth and goodness is imme- 
diately reducible to his notion of being. A complete identity between 
truth, goodness and being is emphatically asserted. 


1Cf. 8. Theol. I, II, 49, 3 ad 2; In. I De Coelo, X, lect. 22; Contra 
Errores Graecorum, Prol. (Vives) XXIX, p. 344; In II Meta. lect. 1. 

2¥For the date of the De Ente et Essentia cf. M. B. Roland-Gosselin O.P. 
Le “ De Ente et Essentia” de S. Thomas d’Aquin, (Saulchoir, 1926), p. xv. 

8 For a chronology of the works of William of Auvergne cf. J. Kramp, 


“Wilhelm von Auvergne: Magisterium Divinale ”, Gregorianum, II (Rome, 
1920), 78 & 186. i 
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At first glance there appear to be insoluble difficulties in William of 
Auvergne’s thought, difficulties which are understandable only through the 
light of the history of thought. These difficulties arise from three sources. 
First of all William considers ens and esse to be synonyms. Secondly 
essence and existence are identified in God, and esse is used to express 
both notions. Thirdly in creatures esse means at one time essence at 
another existence; this would seem to indicate that esse is purely equi- 
vocal when applied to creatures. William rarely uses the term analogia,+ 
which in his mind, it seems to me, means comparison. He does however. 
make room for an analogy of attribution without naming it5 But an 
analogy of attribution is in fact mere equivocation. 


William, as is quite clear from his language, was well aware that his 
position would excite opposition; what surprises us however is the super- 
ficiality of the means of evading the dilemma. In my opinion the solution, 
or lack of solution, offered by William can be explained by the fact that, 
accustomed to a Platonic way of thinking, he did not see the difficulty in 
his position. 

As we shall see, William identifies the quod est, that is ens ® and the quo 
est, or essence, in God.? Creatures are distinguished from the Creator by 
the fact that their quod est and quo est are separable. Although the dif- 
ficulty of identifying essence and existence in God, even to the point of 
making them synonyms, is not so evident, in creatures, however, the diffi- 
culty would become insoluble, unless some metaphysical mould of thought 
would permit God to be in the universe; but God infinitely transcends all 
that He created; yet according to William being is one.8 


William of Auvergne attempts to overcome this dilemma by making all 
things to be by the Divine Esse.9 He does not tell us whether he means 


4Cf. De Trinitate ch. 6, p. 8a. 


5Non autem conturbet te identitas participati, quasi per hoc cogaris 
omnia aequaliter et univoce confiteri, quia sanitas una praedicatur de 
homine et urina et cibo ... De Trin. ch. 7. Cf. Aristotle 1003 a 31ff. 


6 Cf. for an example Priscian, Instit. Gramm. XVIII, 75, ed. Keil III, 


’ 


7Cf. P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde V, (Paris, 1917) 285 ff. In this 
reference there can be found a brief history of the distinction between quod 
est and quo est. 


8 Essentiale quippe bonum vocamus cui essentiale est esse bonum, non 
cujus essentia bona est, quoniam fortasse talia sunt omnia quae sunt, sed 
cui esse est esse bonum et cujus bonitas est ei esse quod est et esse quo est. 
saan ae et Malo’ ed. J. R. O'Donnell, Mediaeval Studies, VIII (Toronto, 


®Omnia enim quodammodo vestiunt primum esse, sed hoc a longe, 
quoniam intimum est omnium, quae sunt praeterquam quod sit subjectum 
eorum aut pars. Sed quemadmodum diceremus sol est vestitus nube sub 
qua videtur, sic sub quadam nube universi ipse universitatis auctor intel- 
lectu conspicitur. De Trin. ch. 6, p. 7b. For several other texts on this 
same point see 8. Schindele, Beitrige zur Metaphysik d. Wilhelm von 
Auvergne, (Munich, 1900) pp. 60 ff. 
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by efficient or formal causality. Such a distinction does not seem to have 
occurred to William. He tells us only that God is in the world as the soul 
is in the body.1° We recall here the comparison that St. Thomas makes 
in the De Regimine Principum,11 namely that the king is in the kingdom 
as God is in the world and the soul is in the body. This same expression 
was later adopted by Meister Eckhart.12 We should not be surprised that 
William was not impressed with the importance of the distinction between 
formal and efficient causality, if we recall that in the Timaeus of Plato 13 
there is no evidence of any efficient causality exercised by the Demiurgus. 


Existence comes to created things from without; consequently we must 
conclude to a diversity of essence and existence in creatures. However 
there does not seem to be the same necessity of concluding a real distinc- 
tion between essence and existence once created things have been concret- 
ized in existence. Existence in the conceptual order adds nothing new to 
the essence even though it matters a great deal whether things exist or not. 
On this latter point William is quite clear in the De Bono et Malo: Esse 
or being, or we should say, existence is that towards which everything 
strives; loss of it is an extreme evil; for the barest and simplest existence 
man will sacrifice all else. There can be no hesitation in accepting the con- 
clusion that William was quite sure of this meaning of esse.14 How is it 
possible then to equate both existence and essence to esse? 


A plausible way out of this difficulty is to grant that the being of thought 
suffices. If William could justify in some way the identification of the 
being of thought and the being of reality, the whole difficulty would be ob- 
viated. Now if we interpret Plato, as has been done,!5 in such a way that 
his whole Dialectic tends towards a definition, then we have a de- 
ontologized Metaphysics. Consequently essences, which are freed from 
the conditions of existence, itself a logical concept, are admirably fitted for 
inclusion in the Porphyrian tree. If such a view is accepted, the dual mean- 
ing of esse can be understood in William of Auvergne, since any real dis- 
tinction between essence and existence can be disregarded. 


Although William devotes much space to a refutation of Platonism, still 
I think the problems which he raises for us, and which he neglected to see, 


are of Platonic origin. The permanence of Platonism is too well known to 
labour the point here. 


10 Quemadmodum anima est vita corporis, sic omnium esse Deus intelli- 
gatur; sic separari ab anima mori est ipsi corpori, sic separari a Deo sit 
rebus destrui. De Trin. ch. 7, pp. 8b-9a. 

11 De Regno I, 12. 

12 Cf. B. Muller-Thym, On the University of Being in Meister Eckhart 
of Hochheim, (New York, 1939), p. 21. 

18 29D ff. 


14Quod autem esse primum bonum et maximum sit, ipsa universitas 
testatur et clamat, ut alibi certum fecimus (De Trin. chs. 1, 5, 6.). Omne 
enim quod est, quicquid habet negligit propter esse et totum abicit, si 
discrimen amittendi ipsum esse ei immineat. De Bono et Malo, p. 254. 

15 Cf. J. Stenzel, Plato’s Method of Dialectic, translated and edited with 
introduction by D. J. Allan, (Oxford, 1940); see especially p. 126. 
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Proceeding to an analysis of the texts we find that ens and esse have 
several meanings. A parallel can be drawn between being and the good. 
Philosophers have posited a twofold good, namely that which is substan- 
tially good and that which is good by participation. In the first case the 
essence and goodness are identical, in the second the essence has, or par- 
ticipates in goodness.16 If we apply the parallel to being, we can say that 
there is a being whose essence is to exist, and a being which has, or par- 
ticipates in being or existence. In the first instance, on the authority of 
Boethius, the esse and the quod est are identical. From this distinction . 
there arises the possibility, the necessity even, of a twofold predication, 
essential and accidental.17 The first is predicated of the essence or part 
of the essence, the second of something extraneous to the essence. Acci- 
dental predication necessitates an essential predication, otherwise there 
would result an infinite series, since what participates requires something 
in which to participate. In order that William’s argument be valid, it 
must be assumed that existence be an accident of the essence, a doctrine 
easily read into Avicenna.18 


So far our author has considered ens and esse conjointly and in so far as 
they can be identified. Through the medium of predication he has given 


what for him amounts to a proof for the existence of God. Now he turns 
to esse proper.19 


16 Scito quod ens et esse multiplices habent intentiones et quod non est 
eis ratio vel diffinitio, sicut doceberis in sequentibus. Videntur autem 
similes habere intentiones eis quas assignant et quod est bonum; bonum 
namque dicunt, aut substantia aut participatione; quemadmodum color 
albus substantia sive essentialiter dicitur, eo quod essentia ejusdem sit al- 
bedo. Superficies vero alba dicitur participatione in habendo sive partici- 
pando albedinem, non in essendo albedo ipsa. Sic et bonum essentialiter 
dicitur eo quod ejus essentia ipsa bonitas est, quo dicitur bonum; aliud 
vero participatione in habendo vel participando bonitatem quae ipsa es- 
sentia participantis non est adhuc. Ad hune modum et ens cujus essentia 
est ei esse et cujus essentiam praedicamus cum dicimus “ est ”, ita ut ipsum 
et ejus esse quod assignamus cum dicimus “est” sint res una per omnem 
modum. Aliud vero dicitur participatione in habendo, scilicet quod nullo 
modo est idem cum essentia ipsius substantiae entis. De Trin. ch. I, p. 1b. 


17 Cf. H. J. Brosch, Der Seinsbegriff bet Boethius, (Innsbruck, 1931), pp. 
40 ff. For a history of the double predication cf. Schindele op. cit., p. 29. 

18 Tpsum vero esse cum alio a se est quiddam quod accidit ei vel aliquid 
quod comitatur naturam suam sicut haec animalitas et humanitas. Meta. 
V, 1 (Venice, 1508) folio 87aB. It has been objected that accidit is an in- 
correct rendering of the Arabic, and that it should be interpreted in the 
sense of a proper accident. Cf. A. E. Goichon, La Philosophie d’ Avicenne 
et son Influence en Europe Médiévale, (Paris, 1944). 

19 Oportet autem te scire quia esse duas habet intentiones, et una earum 
est residuum a circumvestione et varietate accidentium, et hoc est quod 
proprie nominatur essentia sive substantia, et accipitur in intentione hac 
cum hujusmodi determinatione intentio quae est esse omne, vel alia, et 
significat illud solum quod diffinitiva oratione significatur sive nomine 
speciei. Hoc igitur est quod dicitur substantia rei et ejus esse et ejus quid- 
ditas, et hoc est esse quod diffinitio significat et explicat, et hoc ipsum 
dicitur rei essentia. Secunda autem intentio hujus, quod est esse est illud 
quod dicitur per hoc verbum “est” unoquoque, et est praeter uniuscu- 
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Esse has two meanings. According to the first meaning it is that which 
underlies the multicoloured cloak of accidents, and it is called essence or 
substance. It answers to the definition of the species, or in other words 
it is the unfolding of the definition, that is the breaking down of the defini- 
tion into its component parts. To it belong the names, essence, substance, 
quiddity. 

A second meaning of esse is that of the copula in a judgment. There are 
two modes of predication which corroborate the meanings just assigned to 
esse. Hither what is predicated of a subject is identical with the subject or 
different from the subject. Different predicates however cannot be added 
indefinitely to a subject; there must be a final term where the identity of 
the predicate with the subject is affirmed. This necessarily is the un- 
created, which alone enjoys the right of essential predication; in all created 
being predication is accidental. 

To clarify his position further William uses a device which I think is 
ultimately borrowed from Priscian. Only a noun can name; an adjective 
denominates. By denominativum Priscian understands a word formed 
from a noun, eg., prudens from prudentia2° Since accidental predication 
is derived from and dependent upon essential predication, I think the com- 
parison fits. 

Every created being can be or not be. It has its being from another 
and has been brought forth from non-being. Consequently both affirma- 
tion and negation can be made of creatures; of God however only affirma- 
tion. Without God therefore no predication could be possible. This is a 
rather curious proof for the existence of God; we might be tempted to align 
it with the Anselmian demonstration. This would be, I think, a mistake. 
Rather I would assimilate it to Platonic Dialectic; thought determines 
things. The whole Platonic Metaphysic seems aimed at the tracking out 
of the relation and interconnection of the Forms.?1 


jusque rationem. In nullius autem ratione accipitur esse quidquid 
imaginati fuerimus, sive hominem sive asinum sive aliud ut in ratione ejus 
esse intelligamus, eo solo excepto de quo essentialiter dicitur; ejus namque 
essentia nisi per ipsum esse intelligi non potest, cum ipsa et ejus esse omni- 
modo sint una res. De Trin. ch. 2, 2b. 

The notion of the explicatio (explicat) expressed in the above text seems 
to have a twofold source, namely Boethius who asserted the esse of a thing 
to be its definition: Quid est autem esse rei. Nihil aliud est nisi definitio. 
In Isagogen Porphyru Commenta, ed. II, 4, 14; C. 8. E. L. 48, 273. The 
notion of explicatio (and complicatio) is as far as I know original with the 
School of Chartres; cf. W. Jansen, Der Kommentar des Clarenbaldus von 
Arras zu Boethius de Trinitate, part II, Der Anonym iiberlieferte wahr- 
scheinlich von Thierry von Chartres herruhrende Kommentar, “ Librum 
Hunc”, zu Boethius de Trinitate, (Breslau, 1926), p.17. Also J. M. Parent, 
La Doctrine de la Création dans l’Ecole des Chartres, (Ottawa, 1938) p. 186. 
This doctrine becomes a central theme in the philosophy of Nicholas of 
Cusa: cf. Compendium, ch. 10, folio 172v. 


20 Inst. Gramm. IV, 1, GL. II, 117. 


21 Scito autem quod modi dicendi quos diximus, videlicet modus dicendi 
secundum essentiam et secundum participationem necessario sequuntur. 
Modus enim dicendi secundum essentiam et secundum participatione . . . 
sine altero esse non potest, sicut neque participans, in quantum participans 
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The first being is uncaused, simple and eternal.22 Composition implies 
the necessity of a composing cause; temporality would necessitate an educ- 
tion from non-being to being in time. The absolute simplicity of being 
requires a complete absence of any accidental addition. Any generic or 
specific qualifications or additions to the pure concept of being would de- 
prive esse of its utter simplicity; lack of simplicity means caused, caused 
means the accidentality of existence and therefore an infinite series of 
causes. Predication would then be impossible. 


Being cannot be a common notion in which are contained a plurality of © 
beings differentiated by accidental additions to a being which is common.23 
This would ultimately mean a lack of simplicity, since the common being 
would be constituted by the sum-total of singulars, all possessing being in 
common. The first being must be singular therefore, and pure act un- 
mixed with any potentiality. Again if esse were common, then singularity 
would be an addition to the esse commune; hence once more there would 
be an infinite series of singularities, each caused by a previous singularity. 
All plurality must be ultimately reducible to unity, and this the unity of 
a singular.2# The root of multiplicity is unity and is intelligible only inso- 


est, potest esse sine participato. Ad hunc modum modi dicendi per se et 
per accidens sibi invicem obligati sunt, sed modus per accidens solus esse 
non potest ullo modo; non enim possibile est ut aliquid dicatur de aliquo 
secundum accidens et de nullo dicatur de se. De Trin. ch. 1, 2 a-b. Cf. 
J. Stenzel, op. cit. p. 127. 


22 Jam incipit elucere ens essentiale esse necesse aeternum et incor- 
ruptible, non causatum .. . ideoque ingenitum et simplex ... Si enim 
quocumque modo compositum aut resolubile esset, necessario et causatum 
esset; omne namque compositum causatum est partium componentium et 
ipsius compositoris . . . Clarum etiam jam tibi ex iis quae praecesserunt 
quoniam esse istud et ens illud est spoliatissimum, quoniam non est ei cir- 
cumvestio essentialis ulla; haec autem circumvestio compositio est .. . 
circumvestionem voco quale est in specie quae continet essentiam generis 
sui circumvestitam diversis accidentibus. De Trin. ch. 3, 4a. 


23 Palam debet esse ipsum esse commune nullo modo. Non enim potest 
esse commune essentiale, quia tunc esset aut genus aut species aut differ- 
entia; sed unumquodque istorum resolubile et vestitum vestitione essentiali 
et compositum ; unumquodque istorum autem difficile est; name explicabile 
aliter non est, non est ergo aliquo modo istorum modorum trium; quod si 
fuerit commune accidentale, tunc erit magis causatum et non erit primum 
esse, sed omnium essentiarum et omnium imfimum esse atque debilis- 
simum; hic enim manifestus est ordo et modus essendi accidentis. De 
Trin. ch. 4, p. 4 a-b. Jam enim manifestum est ex eis quae praecesserunt 
quoniam omne quod est ens per essentiam spoliatum est, ita ut non sit 
spoliatum eo prius aut altius; quare unumquodque istius multitudinis erit 
aeque spoliatum ipsi communi suo quod est ens per essentiam ; et hoc ipsum 
impossibile est, cum nisi ex nova alia additione commune judicari non 
potest. De Trin. ch. 4, p. 5a. 


24 Jam igitur certum debet esse tibi quod ens per essentiam singulare 
primum est, et quod non est ei commune essentiale superius ipso quoniam 
secundum hoc singularitas ipsius esset acquisita et esset ei potentialis, et 
ita esset ens per essentiam secundum omnem modum suum, neque unum 
in fine unitatis. De Trin. ch. 4, p. 5a. 
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far as it is rooted in unity. The root of the being and the intelligibility 
of things is the unity of the Divine Esse. God is described in Ezodus, 
Wisdom and Job as He Who is, since He alone “is” essentially, He Who is 
God and Lord of the Universe. By this is meant that the Divine Being 
(ens) bespeaks his essence; and once ens is known, there is known all that 
can be known of God’s essence,26 who is the first being (ens), true, one, 
pure and free from any kind of admixture.27 


The first being, namely God, Himself uncaused, is the cause of other 
beings. The Divine Being comes to created things like the overflow of a 
fountain28 Every being owes its esse to the first being (primo enti). The 


potency of the Universe is as it were a receptacle for the overflow of the 
Divine Being. 


This received being is utterly dependent for its existence on the first 
being, or true being, in comparison with which the former is a false and 
impoverished being, in outward appearance real, but which is in fact a 
counterfeit, a mere approximation or possibility (possibilitas).2® The 
falsity of created being will strongly influence William’s definition of truth; 
since creatures parade in the borrowed finery of the Divine Being, they are 
to this extent deceivers. William of Auvergne ascribes several qualifica- 
tions to created being, all of which are fundamentally reducible to three 


25 Exod. III, 14; (Wisdom XIII, 1; Job XIV, 4. 


26 Ens vero adeo declarat ejus essentiam ut ipse per ipsum innotescere 
voluerit filiis Israel, quo uno noto sint omnia quaecumque de essentia ipsius 
dici possunt. Sequitur quod ipsum est ens primum, verum, unum et 


purum, cujus puritas non sit adumbrata multitudine ullo modo...De Trin. 
ch. 4, p. 5b. 


27 Certum est autem quod ipsum est ens per essentiam cum ipsi non sit 
acquisitum suum, id est, eductum de potentialitate sive de possibilitate in 
effectum, et hoc est quoniam ex primo causante, causatum, inquam causa- 


tione perfecta, necessario est purus actus, immixtus potentialitati .. . De 
Trin. ch. 4, p. 5a. 


28 Nos vero nondum pervenimus illuc, nisi oporteat certificare inten- 
tionem ejus, quod “est” bonum et ejus quod “ dicitur” malum. Sed suf- 
ficit nobis in hoc loco invenisse fontem primum ac purissima essendi, cujus 
fluxus et exuberantia est continuitas generationis et universa series saecu- 
lorum cum omnibus mirabilibus suis, mirificentia sua et decore universi. 
Et est possibilitas universi velut excipiens fluxus ipsius velut si aer recipiat 
ipsum lumen toto sinu capacitatis suae penetransque ipsum per totum; sic 
penetrat e implet possibilitatem universi affluentia et vehementia primi et 
fontalis esse pro capacitate receptibilium magis aut minus influens; totum 
autem hoc per essentiam suam quae est bonitas prima et benignitas largi- 
flua. De Trin. ch. 5, p. 6a-b. Such language is reminiscent of Plotinus and 


Avicenna; for the former cf. Enn. II, 2, 1; for the latter Meta. IX, 3, 
fol. 103d. 


29 Post hoc loquemur de esse secundo, quod nominatur nominatione ex- 
pressa et propria, esse indigentiae et esse potentiale et esse falsum et esse 
fluens, et hujusmodi est esse quod coepit esse. Esse ergo indigentiae est 
quod eget alio ad hoc ut sit, nec venit in esse nisi alio dante esse, aut aliter 
ut veniat adjuvante. Esse vero potentiale quod quidem in se et per se 
ipsum consideratum invenitur non prohibens suum esse; verumtamen in hac 
consideratione nondum invenitur prope ut habeat esse, et haec appropin- 
quatio nominatur in eo possibilitas. De Trin. ch. 6, p. 6b. 
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main notions, namely dependence, composition and falsity. The first being 
is, on the contrary, true being, stable, uncomposed and totally indepen- 
dent.30 

All potential being (en potentiale) is composed of what it is, and its esse, 
which esse does not belong to created nature essentially, but by participa- 
tion. In creatures there are therefore two things, of which one is the acci- 
dent of the other.31 All participated being is by the first being, or in 
stronger terms is the first being.82 The first being penetrates the whole 
universe, or in the words of: Jeremias:33 Do I not fill heaven and earth’ 
saith the Lord. As the sun illumines and is the source of light, as the soul 
is the life of the body, so the first being gives light and life to the Uni- 
verse and were it withdrawn darkness and death would be the lot of all 
creation.34 There seems to be little difference between this present solu- 
tion of the persistent problem of the One and the Many and that which 
will later be offered by the Meister Eckhart.35 

Being is the principle of all activity, an overflow or ray of the Being 
from which flow operations; if we were to seek another name for being, it 
would be called a power (virtus) an active power (potentia activa) 36 

This first being is intimately present to us,37 and impressed upon our 
mind.38 It we take away or abstract from Socrates all individual, specific 


30 Hae igitur propriae sunt intentiones primi esse quibus et est et nomi- 
natur verissime esse, essentiale esse, quicquid est esse, et illud quod est esse 
sufficientiae, esse necesse sive neccessitatis, sive actuale purum esseverit 
atis, deinde esse fixum esse non causatum, esse primitivum, esse fontale, 
esse absolutum quod debet esse omnino liberum et omnino insubditum, esse 
spoliatum in ultimo judicatur; ideo quod nudissimum, deinde esse simplex 
in ultimo simplicitatis, esse irresolubile et omnium resolutionem, quasi 
atomus post omnia occurrens, non sicut pars, sed sicut principium primum 
et finis ultimus. De Trin. ch. 6, p. 8a. 


31 Quoniam autem ens potentiale est non ens per essentiam, tunc ipsum 
et ejus esse quod non est ei per essentiam duo sunt revera, et alterum ac- 
cidit alteri, nec cadit in rationem nec quidditatem ipsius. Ens igitur se- 
cundum hune modum compositum est et resolubile in suam possibilitatem 
sive quidditatem et suum esse. De Trin. Ch. 7, p. 8b. 


82 Primum igitur esse per se ipsum solum primo et principaliter est esse 
omnium. Ibidem. 


33 Jeremias xxiii, 24. 
34 Cf. Note 10 above. 
35 Cf. B. J. Muller-Thym, op. cit. pp. 94 ff. 


36 Iterum igitur dicamus quod potentia nominatur prinicipium opera- 
tionum et est exuberantia vel radius ipsius esse de qua exeunt operationes, 
et hoc alio nomin dicitur virtus et nominatur potentia agens sive activa. 
De Trin. ch. 8, p. 9b. 


87 Ergo ipsum per se impressum est intellectui nostro in quantum ens; in 
quantum autem Deus et Dominus non est ex primis apprehensionibus, et . 
hic est modus quo errant imperiti intellectu circa ipsum. De Trin. ch. 4, 
p. 6a. 


88 Creator vero unicuique creatorum proximus est ac praesentissimus, 
immo etiam intimus, et hoc apparere potest per abstractionem sive spolia- 
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and generic notes, there is left being, and in finding being we find its Crea- 
tor and Giver. Being is the greatest gift that proceeds from the Creator; 
it is like a light which diffuses its rays over all creation; this light flows 
from the Creator Who radiates his effulgence over everything that is.39 


Surely William could scarcely have expressed himself in terms more 
reminiscent of Plotinos.4® 


Are we to conclude therefore a real distinction between essence and exis- 
tence in William of Auvergne? Some have claimed as much.t! How- 
ever I hardly think the texts of William will warrant such a conclusion. 
On the contrary his own words seem to belie any such interpretation. He 
says: In possible being, or that which is necessary through another, esse is 
always separable either really or logically. It is still another question 
whether separable means real distinction. On this point Gilson maintains 
that no distinction comparable to that of St. Thomas can be found in Wil- 
liam of Auvergne.42 


Such are the first faltering steps toward a precision of the exact location 
of the problem of being, of ens and esse. There is something true, some- 
thing false and a good deal that requires interpretation and further elucida- 


tionem conditionum omnium atque formarum accidentalium et substan- 
tialium. Cum enim ab unoquoque creatorum omnia haec abstraxeris ulti- 
mum invenietur esse vel entitas et propter hoc dator ipsius, verbi gratia, 
cum Socrates spoliaveris a forma sua singulari, qua est Socrates, et a speci- 
fica, qua est homo, et a generalibus, quibus est animal, corpus, substantia 
adhuc remanebit ens; quapropter remanebit ei esse suum et entitas quasi 
intimum indumentum ipsius et velut in cerula, qua primo induit ipsum 
creator ei, cum ipsum esse et entitatem ei detraxeris erunt ei detractae 
omnes causae essendi et adminicula, excepto solo creatore. Quare mani- 
festum est quod omnium adminiculorum adjumentorum essendi, primum 
est creator et intimum. Haec autem omnia idcirco scripsi tibi hic ut 
erigam te quoquo modo ad imaginandum sublimitatem creatoris, cujus 
completa cognitio beatitudo est et gloriae virtutis intellectivae nostrae. 
De Universo, Ia, Ilae, ch. 30, p. 625b. 


39 Quoniam esse est primum et maximum, id est amplissimum omnium 
eorum quae procedunt a creatore et quod recipit unumquodque ab ipso... . 
Est igitur esse sicut lumen sparsum a luce creatoris super amplitudinem et 
latitudinem universi, et sicut influentia implens profunditatem et recepti- 
bilitatem sive capacitatem ejusdem. Ibidem. 


40 Cf. Enn. V, 3, 11. 


41 Cf. Roland-Gosselin, op. cit. p. 160: La Distinction réelle entre l’essence 
et l’existence dans les créatures est clairement enseignée par Guillaume 
d’Auvergne. Jusqu’a plus ample informé, c’est lui qui inaugure cette doc- 
trine dans la théologie latine. 


42Cf. E. Gilson, ‘La Notion d’Existence chez Guillaume d’Auvergne’, 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, XV (1946), 36. 
Cette derniére thése, fréquemment reprise aprés lui, ne nous semble pour- 
tant pas correspondre a celle que soutiendra saint Thomas sur la distinction 
d’essence et d’existence dans la structure métaphysique du concret. Concque 
pour exprimer le caractére adventice de l’existence au regard a |’essence 
créée, elle se contente, chaque fois qu’elle s’exprime avec rigueur, de définir 


existence comme un accident qui survient a l’essence du fait méme de la 
création. 
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tion, an elucidation that our author has not seen fit to give, or perhaps 
simply has not seen. 

By way of conclusion I should like to sum up the results of this brief 
examination of the doctrine of being in William of Auvergne. The prob- 
lem of the One and the Many attacked from within a Platonic mould of 
thought has raised difficulties which our author has been unable to solve. 
Faced with the doctrine of creation by an infinitely transcendent God, he 
has struggled to save Faith and reason, but reason after an unbroken Pla- 
tonic tradition. There is but one being, namely the Divine Being, by 
which all things are, not by an efficient causality, at least clearly expressed, 
but by a diffusion of Himself into the whole universe. The singularity of 
the Divine Being is emphatically stated; there is but one undivided being, 
and as a consequence participation can only mean to be the very thing 
in which the participated participates. William hardly expresses himself 
so clearly as that, but what other conclusion is possible? William has tried 
to adopt and adapt the positions of the School of Chartres, Boethius and 
Avicenna to suit the needs of his arguments; but all three are basically 
Platonic; this Platonic way of thinking is, I think, the basis for a right 
understanding of the doctrine of William of Auvergne. 

J. RectnatD O’Donne, CS.B. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 
Toronto, Canada. 





Problem (b): An Aristotelean Text Related to the Distinction 
of Being and Essence. 


I. THe Propirem 


In a well-known passage of the Metaphysics, Aristotle makes the state- 
ment that “‘ one man’ and ‘man’ are the same thing, and so are ‘ existent 
man’ and ‘man’, and the doubling of the words in ‘one man and one 
existent man’ does not express anything different”.1 He expands this 


statement further by explaining that “the substance of each thing is one 
in no mere accidental way, and similarly is from its very nature something 
that is.” 2 

St. Thomas Aquinas, in commenting on this passage, says that “a thing, 
its Being, and its Unity signify entirely the same thing, but according to 
different aspects.” They are “one in reality, but differ by reason”* By 
‘Being’, he is here referring to “the name Being” which “is given from 
the act of Being ”—hoc vero nomen Ens, imponitur ab actu essendi5 


1 Gamma 2. 1003b26-29. 7'r. W. D. Ross, Oxford (Clarendon Press) 1928. 
2 Ibid., b31-33. 


3 Unde ista tria, res, ens, unum, significant omnino idem, sed secundum 
diversas rationes. In Metaph. 1. IV, lectio II; ed. Cathala (Turin, 1926), 
no. 553. 


4Patet autem ex praedicta ratione, non solum quod sunt unum re, sed 
quod differunt ratione. Ibid. 


5 Ibid. 
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This statement of St. Thomas has been brought forward by Fathers 
Pelster and Descogs to show that the Angelic Doctor “clearly denies” the 
real distinction between a created thing and its act of being. They claim 
that this text of St. Thomas has such a “ demonstrative force” that “up 
to now no really serious attempt to interpret it otherwise has succeeded.” & 


To understand the bearing of this statement of St. Thomas on the dis- 
tinction between a created essence and its act of Being, one must first 
examine and ascertain the meaning of the text of Aristotle on which the 


Angelic Doctor is commenting, and then see what his own words mean in 
the light of that text. 


II. THe MEANING OF THE ARISTOTELEAN TEXT 


The obvious meaning of this text of Aristotle is that the notion ‘ Being’ 
adds nothing really over and above what is contained in the essence or na- 
ture of ‘man’. ‘Man’ and ‘existent man’ are the same thing, he says. 
The adding of the word ‘ existent’ to the word ‘ man’ does not express any- 
thing different. I have been using the Oxford translation of Aristotle, 
which renders the Greek word for ‘being’ by ‘existent’. This is consid- 
erably more explicit than the Greek text itself, for the Greek word for 
‘being’ can mean either, or both, ‘ essence’ and ‘ existence’, as we use these 
terms today. if we could strain the English language . bit and say, just as 

‘a walking man’ or ‘a talking man’, so ‘a being man’, we would be rend- 
ering the notion of the Greek idiom ‘eate correctly. At any rate, the text 
states clearly that ‘ Being’ adds nothing really distinct from the essence or 
nature. Aristotle follows this up, as we have seen, with the statement that 
‘the substance of each thing is from its very nature something that 7s.’ 
The substance of each thing is essentially a being. This means evidently 
that all that is contained in the Being of a thing belongs to its essence. 
Our text means, then, that the Being of a thing contains nothing really over 
and above the nature or essence of that thing. 


It is in this sense that the Aristotelean commentators have always under- 
stood the text. 


Alexander of Aphrodisias, the earliest of our commentators, says that 
“anyone signifying a ‘man’ signifies an ‘existent (or ‘being’) man’”’.7 
He explains our text by saying that “ the expression ‘a man is a man’, does 
not signify anything other than the simple expression ‘a man is’. The 
phrase ‘a man is’ declares the man to be a being as substance, and the 
expression ‘a man is a man’, signifies that he is a being as substance ”.8 
That is, the verb ‘to be’ signifies nothing else than the substance, that is, 
the nature or essence of the thing. He goes on to say that, since Unity 
is the same as Being, “any one who says ‘a man is one’ is reduplicating 
his words and saying twice the word ‘is’ and the word ‘one’”® Syrianus 


6 Archives de Philosophie, vol. VII, P. IV (Paris, 1929) pp. 134-135. 
7In Ar. Metaph, ed. Hayduck (Berlin, 1891), p. 247, II. 35-36. 

8 Ibid., II. 40-p. 248, I. 3. 

9 Ibid., p. 248, II. 11-12. 
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calls it ‘tripling’ the words to express the same notion. These: Greek 
commentators, then, have no doubt that by the being of a thing, Aristotle 
means nothing else than its substance, that is, its essence or nature, no 
matter what grammatical form of the verb ‘ to be’ is used. 


The other commentators, both ancient and modern, explain the text in 
the same sense.11 


III. Tue Notion or BEING IN THE CONTEXT 


But just what sort of Being is Aristotle speaking of here? 

The context in which our passage is located, Book Gamma of the M eta- 
physics, gives us a fairly clear answer to this question. Aristotle is here 
speaking of ‘ Being as Being’,!2 and is considering the science that treats 
‘universally of Being as Being’.1* He is answering certain difficulties pro- 
posed in Book B, as to whether the same science will treat such attributes 
as Sameness, Otherness, Likeness, Contrariety, and the like,!4 and principles 
like the principle of Non-contradiction;15 and at the beginning of his dis- 
cussion he explains how Being is predicated.16 So we have three ways of 
approaching the notion of Being in this context: 


a) From the identification of Being with Unity. 


b) From the notion of the principle of Non-contradication. 
c) From the analogous predication of Being. 


a) The Identification of Being with Unity 

Aristotle’s immediate object in our text is to show that Being and Unity 
are identical. His purpose in doing this is to make the ‘Forms’ of Being 
the same as the ‘Forms’ of Unity.17 These ‘Forms’ are those discussed 
by Plato in the Parmenides—Sameness, Otherness, Motion, Rest, Likeness, 
Equality, and so on, and their contraries.18 Aristotle indicates that these 
were discussed by the sophists and dialecticians, and shows that they can- 
not be understood without the understanding of substance, because they 
are the proper attributes of Being as Being.19 He reduces all these ‘ Forms’ 
to Unity, and having shown that Unity is identical with Being, he has 
shown that they are the ‘Forms’ of Being. He conceives Being, then, as 
a basis for these ‘Forms’. In this way he incorporates Plato’s notion of 


10 Jn Metaph., ed. Kroll (Berlin, 1902), p. 61, IT. 8-9. 


11 Cf. Asclepius, In Arist. Metaph., (Berlin, 1888) p. 236, II. 30-31; H. 
Bonitz, Arist. Metaph. (Bonn, 1848) p. 175; W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1924) vol. I, p. 175. 


12 o.c. 1. 1003a21. 

13 Jbid. 

14 Gamma 2. 1005a13-15. B 1. 995b18-17. 

15 Gamma 3. 1005a19-21. B 1. 995b6-10. 

16 C. 2. 1003a33-b19. 

17. C. 2. 1003b33-34. Cf. Alexander of Aphrod., o. c., p. 249, II. 17-19. 
18 C, 2. 1004a9-1005a6. 

19 Tbid., 1004b4-26. 
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Being as Form into his own notion of Being as Substance. But such a no- 
tion of Being is essentially formal. It corresponds to what we today call 
essence. It allows no place in the notion of Being for an act which cannot 
properly be conceptualised, for the act of Being which we call ‘ existence ’. 

So from the standpoint of the identification of Being and Unity in this 
context, no allowance is made for the presence of an act of Being over and 
above, and really distinct from, the essence of the thing. 


b) The Notion of the Principle of Non-Contradiction 


The greater part of the book of the Metaphysics with which we are con- 
cerned is devoted to establishing the principle of Non-coniradiction. This 
means that the same thing cannot be and not be in the same respect.20 
Aristotle explains what he means by ‘to be’ in this regard. “ First, then, 
this at least is obviously true, that the word ‘be’ or ‘ not be’ has a definite 
meaning, so that not everything will ‘be so and not so’. So the verb ‘to 
be’ in the principle of Non-contradiction means ‘to be so or not so’. In 
other words, it refers only to essence. Alexander, in commenting on this 
passage, explains that the ‘definite meaning’ of the verb ‘to be’ here re- 
ferred to, signifies ‘a certain defined nature’.21 This leaves the notion of 
Being, even in the principle of Non-contradiction, entirely within what we 
call the order of essences. Being is that which is determined, the undeter- 
mined or infinite is non-Being.22 So we find Aristotle, in his treatment of 
this question, remaining entirely within the realm of the natures of things, 
and their essential stability. His concern is that a man be not a trireme. 
No hint of any properly ezistential notion of the verb ‘to be’ enters into 
his consideration of the principle of non-Contradiction. W. D. Ross, in his 
comment on the various senses of Being as listed in the glossary contained 
in Book Delta of the Metaphysics, says: “ It may seem surprising that Aris- 
totle, while dwelling on the two main senses of the copulative ‘ is ’—those in 
which it indicates respectively accidental and essential being—should say 
nothing of the existential ‘is’, ... The reason is that, though logically 
the existential ‘is’ may be distinguishable from the couplative, metaphysic- 
ally it is not. To be is either to be a substance, or to be a quality, or to 
be in some other of the categories, for nothing can be without being of 
some kind.” 23 

Aristotle’s treatment of the principle of non-Contradiction, then, reveals 


no notion of any existential act in his concept of Being, really distinct from 
the nature or essence of things. 


c) The Analogous Predication of Being 


In the beginning of the second chapter of Book Gamma of the Meta- 
physics, the chapter in which our original text occurs, Aristotle states that 
the term ‘ Being’ is used in various senses, but in reference to one thing 


20C. 3. 1005b19-20. 

21 o.c., p. 275, II, 31-36. 
22 C. 4. 1007b26-28. 

23 o.¢., vol. I, p. 308. 
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and one certain nature. It is not predicated equivocally, but as the terms 
‘healthy’ and ‘medical’ are used. He gives the familiar example of how 
health in the body is what the term ‘healthy’ always refers to. Other 
things are called ‘healthy’ because they preserve, or cause, or are signs of, 
or are susceptible of this health. It is the same with ‘medical’ and other 
such terms.24 


All this refers only to what we call the ‘analogy of attribution’. There 
is no hint of any ‘analogy of proper proportionality ’, whereby the term 
‘Being’ would be predicated according to the different proportions which 
a thing can have to its act of Being. The Form ‘health’ is found only 
in the body. Exercise, medicine, color do not possess the Form ‘health’ 
in themselves. They possess only their own proper Forms. They are 
called ‘healthy’ because of a reference which they have to the health of 
the body. To call them ‘healthy’ denotes something real in them, namely, 
their very natures. It is not a mere extrinsic denomination, like a man 
being now at the right, now at the left of another person. But that ‘some- 
thing real’ is nothing over and above their natures themselves. To call 
them ‘healthy ’ denotes no new reality in them. It is nothing really over 
and above their natures. 

What is the first thing or nature, then, to which the term ‘Being’ is 
always referred? . 

Aristotle tells us immediately that this is ‘Substance ’.25 He speaks here 
as though the substance that is the first analogate of Being in substance in 
general, as common to material and immaterial Being. But there are other 
notions in Aristotle which make one hesitate to think that his doctrine here 
is really so simple. In Book M of the Metaphysics, in a passage written 
probably very early,26 he says that if we do not suppose the existence of 
separate substances, we will destroy substance in the sense in which he and 
his hearers understand it.27 This seems to make the notion of substance 
depend on that of separate or immobile substance. In the eighth book of 
the Physics, the stability and permanence of all other things is made de- 
pendent on the permanence of the First Immobile Mover.28 In Book a 
of the Metaphysics, the Eternal Beings are declared to be the chief analo- 
gate in the predication, because their principles are the cause of Being to 
the other things.2® At the beginning of the chapter immediately following 
the one where he has treated the analogy of Being—that is, the one which 
we have just considered,—Aristotle states that the science which is higher 
than Physics is that whose consideration is ‘ universal and of the First Sub- 


24 1003a33-b5. 
25 Ibid., 1003b5-10. 


26 W. Jaeger, Aristotle Part II, c. VIII (Tr. Robinson, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1934) p. 181-189. 


27 M. 10, 1086b16-19. Cf. W. Jaeger, l.c., p. 188. 
28 VIII, 6. 259b26-28. 
29 ¢ I. 993b24-31. 
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stance’.2® This identifies the object of Metaphysics, Being as Being, with 
the Being of the Immobile Substances. There are two passages parallel to 
this, in which the statement is clearcut and formal. In Book E, Aristotle 
calls Metaphysics a ‘ Theology ’, and says that its object is Immobile Sub- 
stance, that its consideration is universal because it is First, and that it 
treats of Being as Being.21 Book K repeats this doctrine32 In both cases 
he formally proposes the question whether the object of ‘ Theology ’ is uni- 
versal or whether it is one particular type of Being. The formulation of 
the question in Book K is especially significant—‘ One might raise the 
question whether the science of being qua being is to be regarded as uni- 
versal or not.” 33 This can only mean that Being as Being is the Being 
of the Immobile Substances. Aristotle answers in both cases that it is uni- 
versal because it is First. This would seem to mean, then, that the Being 
of the Immobile Substances, the Being qua Being, is the first analogate of 
Being, and is universally predicated of all other Beings just as the health 
of the body is predicated of all other things that are ‘healthy’, according 
to the different relations of things to the prime analogate. So when Aris- 
totle says that substance is the prime analogate of Being, this must be 
understood to mean that within the order of Substance itself there is a still 
further analogous predication, and that ultimately it is only the Being of 
Immobile Substance that is the primary analogate. 


The Greek commentators are conscious of this further doctrine of Aris- 
totle as they explain his notion of the analogy of Being in Book Gamma. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias explains it as follows. “The science which 
considers the First Substances also considers all other things, these depend- 
ing on the First Substances for their Being; and this science treating uni- 
versally of Being as Being, since ‘ Being’ is an analogous predicate, treats 
primarily of that Nature to which the other things which it treats have 
their reference, and from which they have their Being.” 34 

Syrianus, in commencing his discussion, correlates the ‘ Being as Being’ 
with the ‘ Being in the highest degree’ of the text quoted from Book a,35 
and says that the order of substances and the order of sciences correspond.36 
But on our particular point he has nothing very clear. 

Asclepius states the matter in these words: “It is not by chance that 
‘ Being ’ has been derived to all things. It is evident that it has proceeded 
to these things from the Being supreme and absolute, that is, from First 


30 Gamma 3. 1005a33-35. In the Metaphysics, ‘ First Substance’ means 
separate substance, and not, as in the Categories, individual substance as 
the subject of predication. 


31 E 1. 1026a19-32. 
32 K 6. 1064b1-14. 


33 Jbid., 1064b6-8. 

34 o.c., in Gamma 3. 1005a19; p. 266, 11. 9-14. 

35 Supra, note 29. 

36 o.c., in 1003a22; p. 55, II. 3-6 & p. 58, II. 17-19. 
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Substance, on account of the fructifying power of the latter. . . . There is 
First Substance, for example, those things which exist as Intelligible Beings, 
after these there are the Sensible Beings, which occupy the second order, 
and thirdly there are the accidents, which are also Beings; so that this 
absolute Being is not predicated synonomously, as he says.” 37 


Here Asclepius says that it is the absolute Being, which he identifies 
tentatively with the Being of the Immobile Substances, that is predicated 
of all things according to Aristotle’s notion of analogy. How this is pos- 
sible, he explains later. Alexander had explained Aristotle’s notion of anal-’ 
ogy by saying that the nature of the first analogate is somehow seen in 
the other things, according to the different references they have to it.38 
Asclepius repeats this,39 and expands the notion further with the illustra- 
tion that when you are looking at the statue or painting of a man, you 
are considering the man, and not anything belonging properly to the statue 
or painting as such. That would mean that everything specifically human 
belongs to the man, even though seen in the statue or painting. It is like- 
wise in the case of Being. “In every instance therefore the knowledge of 
the ‘ first’ dominates, as in the case of the man; for the knowledge is of 
the man, and not of the statue, for example, or the painting, for these are 
by reason of the man. If therefore in the present case all other things are 
by reason of the First Substance, and all depend upon it, we must seek 
out the principles and causes of this substance.” 4° 


According to this interpretation, then, Being properly resides only in the 
Immobile Substances. All other things have their own natures and their 
own reality, but these can be termed ‘ Being’ only because of their refer- 
ence to the Immobile Substances. So ‘ Being’ adds no new act whatsoever 
over and above the natures or essences of things. Even with the other 
interpretation, that of substance in general as the prime analogate of Being, 
the conclusion must be same, though it is brought forward one step and 
does not appear so clearly; the nine accidents will be ‘ Being’ only because 
of their reference to substance, and not because of any superadded act,— 
just as medicine and exercise have their own natures, and these are termed 
‘healthy’ by their reference to the health of the body, without anything 
real being superadded to them. 


The two interpretations of the prime analogate of Being run through the 
Greek commentators side by side, as in Aristotle. Neither seem to be 
conscious of any difficulty here. This was most probably due to their Pla- 
tonic background, but an investigation of the point is beyond the scope of 
this paper. Among the moderns, Jaeger sees here a fundamental contra- 
diction in Aristotle’s metaphysics, and uses it to support his thesis of two 
versions of the metaphysics, one earlier and Platonic, the other later and 
specifically Aristotelean, versions which Aristotle was never able to recon- 


37 o.c., in 1003a21; p. 226, II. 5-26. 


38 9.c., in 1003a33; p. 241, II. 18-21; in 1003b12, p. 244, II. 3. 
39 o.c., in 1003b12; p. 231, II. 12-15. 
49 o.c., in 1003b16; p. 232, IT. 6-11. 
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cile41 The other modern commentators, after Jaeger as well as before 
him, refuse to accept anything so drastic, but hold that the two views are 
reconcilable, though without venturing on any developed explanation.4? 
For our present purpose, however, it suffices to have shown that whichever 
view we adopt, the approach from the predication of Being shows, just as 
in the case of the other two approaches, that the Being of which Aristotle 
is speaking in our text, adds nothing whatsoever really over and above the 
nature or essence of the thing. 


IV. Conciusion 


St. Thomas Aquinas, in commenting upon this text, remains within its 
limits. Being in the text has no reference whatsoever to a distinct act of 
existence, and St. Thomas, as an Aristotelean commentator, does not con- 
sider this the proper place to introduce a problem utterly foreign to Aris- 
totle. He simply says that Being in the sense here used is really the same 
as Unity and the other transcendentals, but distinct from them by reason. 
Far from being an argument against the real distinction of a thing and its 
act of Being, this comment of St. Thomas, like the treatise he is consider- 
ing, simply by-passes and ignores the problem. 

The ancient Greeks were keen and appreciative in their search for Being, 
which Syrianus beautifully calls the inner hearth and sanctuary of the 
thing. But their careful search failed to reach what is most intimate of 
all in things, their true esse, their act of existence.44 In the penetrating 
words of Dr. Gilson: “ As St. Thomas says, ens does not principally signify 
the esse, but the quod est, not so much the ‘to be’ as the thing which 
possesses it—rem habentem esse. Aristotle has had then the great merit 
of bringing out the role of act which the form plays in the constitution of 
substantial Being; but his ontology has not transcended the level of 
‘entitative’ Being, or Being of ens, to attain the existential act itself of 
esse.” 45 

SuMMARY 


St. Thomas Aquinas, in commenting on a text of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
states that a thing and its Being are entirely the same in reality, but differ 
by reason. This statement has been brought forward as a proof that St. 
Thomas clearly denies the real distinction between created essence and 
existence. A careful study, however, of the passage in Aristotle, in the 
text and context, and the interpretation of the commentators both ancient 
and modern, shows that the Aristotelean text has nothing to do with the 
act of existence. St. Thomas in his commentary remains within the limits 
of the text. 

J. Owens, CSS.R. 
REDEMPTORIST JUVENATE 
Toronto, CANADA 


41 0.c., Part IIc. VIII; pp. 214-219. 


42 Cf. H. Bonitz, o.c., in E 1. 1026a22-32; p. 285. W. D. Ross, o.c., on 
Gamma 1003a21 ; vol. I, p. 252-253. G. Verbeke, in Revue de Philosophie de 
Louvain, t. 44 (May, 1946) p. 206, n. 3. 


43 o.c., in 1008a22; p. 55, 1. 13. - 
448t. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Th., 1, 8, 1c; (Ottawa, 1941) 41b46-49. 
45 Le Thomisme, 5th ed., Paris (Vrin) 1944, P. 1, c. 1; p. 64. 
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RADIO ADDRESS DURING MEETING 
Tue PHILOSOPHERS Never LEAvE HoMeE 


Ladies and gentlemen: My principal task—a very pleasant task—during 
these few minutes is to bring you the greetings and the thanks of the 
gathering of philosophers now in session at the Royal York hotel. 

Frankly, it is a bit hard for me to decide which side of the fence I’m 
on! You see, although I am not a native of this province and Toronto | 
I have back home two sons who are. And Toronto is not now my home. 
But the first home of my married life was right here in Toronto. You see, 
therefore, my quandary. Should I be thanking you for your very kind 
welcome to the American Catholic Philosophical Association? Or should 
I be joining you in welcoming them? Balanced against that doubt I have 
a delightful certainty: I know from experience how sincere and heartfelt 
your welcome is, and I also know how pleased and happy we of the asso- 
ciation are to receive it. 

Now it would be very nice to say that this first meeting on Canadian 
soil of an American association with a largely United States membership 
is an outgrowth of a new amity arising from our recent common victories, 
or, perhaps, a sign of a more vigorous internationalism on the south side 
of the border. It would be nice to say that. But it would not be true. 
Ideas know no borders. Wisdom is at home anywhere. 

Like many another fellowship and common interest of Canada and the 
United States fellowship in the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion is a matter of long standing. Graduates and scholars of the University 
of Toronto and other Canadian universities have always been among our 
Association’s distinguished membership. And from the start the American 
in the title of the Association has always applied and has been meant to 
apply to both sides of something we may joke about among ourselves but 
always cherish: the three thousand miles of undefended border. 

For about a score of years at the Christmas holiday this Association has 
been gathering its members—students and teachers of philosophy—to dis- 
cuss their problems. These problems are, of course, the problems of us all. 
Sometimes their general public import is more immediately evident. The 
topic at a meeting not so long ago, for example, was: The Philosophy of 
the State, at another—three years ago to be precise—Philosophy and Post- 
War Reconstruction. Perhaps the import to common human welfare is 
not so immediately evident in this year’s topic: it is The Philosophy of 
Being. 

“Now there’s a group of aimless long hairs, for you,” you may be 
tempted to say, “the new constitution for India refuses to work itself out, 
Indonesia’s in turmoil, Europe’s in trouble, the United Nations is making 
great strides at very poor speeds, economic recovery in the United States 
gives the whole world the jitters with its fits and starts—and stops—and 
the philosophers talk about being!” And this may well be followed by a 
touch of suspicion and a question: “Is it that they are afraid of anything 
but vague generalities? ” 
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Now the complete answers to your supposed questions would be long 
and perhaps a bit tedious. But let me give you a short and I hope not 
un-philosophical answer. To be sure I cannot speak for all the philosophers 
who are your guests. Many, I’m afraid, would do it much better than I; 
and since a theory of being embraces all things it is natural that among 
the philosophers gathered here there are areas of sharp disagreement. 


But on one thing they agree: every explanation of being is a matter 
of unity and order. The unity includes all men in its oneness; and the 
order includes peace and justice in its orderedness. The unity and the 
order include one another. The order includes the oneness of human kind, 
and the unity includes the ordering of all men and all things unto a com- 


mon destiny established by God, the first and fountainhead Being, the 
source of all beings. 


II 


Now you may well object that speaking of a search for order is after 
all nothing but very charming language. Order and unity are but appeal- 
ing words with a ring of power to them. Words may allay fears but cannot 


banish them. Words may sound the call to unity but are a poor founda- 
tion for it. 


This is not a light objection. But it arises partially from a lack of 
appreciation of order itself. The power of the atom bomb—so the scientists 
have told us—consists in a series of actions and reactions which result in 
a mighty boom. A powerfully destructive arrangement, isn’t it? Consider 
it again a moment. For it is an order: an order ordered to destruction. 
Or consider the more pleasant order in the life of a tiny child. There too 
is an order from the moment development begins to an issue in vitality 
and joy. 

The philosopher who thinks on being puts no limit on the order he 
seeks. Nothing is excluded from the existential fulness of the order in 
whose framework he tries to understand the world: the stars in their 
courses (yes, quite literally, not merely rhetorically or poetically), the little 
child in his vitality and joy, all the noblest living things in the Universe, 
and all the fine, powerful, non-living things: all must be grasped in an order 
of being, in a wisdom which relates things to man, man to things, and all 
things to one another—all must be grasped in an order and wisdom that 
can give beyond all quibble and equivocation sound and valid reasons for 


putting the various and sundry destructive and constructive agents in their 
several places. 


Please go forward with me now a step further and agree that these very 


large demands we make on a philosophy of being constitute a job of no 
trifling dimensions. 


Allow me, then, to make a bit more clear and concrete what I mean by 
speaking of the relation of things to things, and the relation of man to 
other things. To make it easier, let’s take a commonsense look at an odd 
sort of association—that is, odd as subject for a philosophical discussion— 
a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
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What does common sense say about it? I repeat, common sense: 
ordinary and widely accepted good judgment. Do we admit that a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should interfere with the meat 
packing industry? No. That it should stop the use of work animals on 
farms? No. That it should stop obviously heartless and painful cruelty 
to dogs, to other pets, to useful animals? Why yes, we do. But why do 
you support the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in such a 
matter? It is not the nature of the beast to be treated heartlessly, cruelly, 
pointlessly. Clearly, you say “it’s not what it’s for.” 

But if you can find out what a dog is for maybe you can find out what 
a star is for. Maybe if you can understand a horse well enough to see 
that it is not for beating, you can also understand a star well enough to 
see that it’s not—say—for exploding. And maybe if you can understand a 
star that well you can also understand an atom that well. Finally, if you 
can get stars, and dogs, horses, and atoms, and man, and the little child 
all together into an order and unity, you may have an order in which it is 
clearly wrong to explode the star to destroy the horse or explode the atom 
for any other purpose than to add to the child’s vitality and joy. The 
order of being and order in the world are not two, but one. Give us the 
key to the first and we can possess the second. 

I think I can assume that you are very courteously but firmly insisting 
that the union of the star, the dog, the child, and the atom, their union in 
being is a union only in a word. Again, this is not quite so. The star, 
the dog, and the child: all that they are, they are. The dog’s friendliness, 
the star’s cheer and splendor, the child’s joy, fresh vitality, heart warming 
and response commanding love, all those things they are, and all those 
riches they have because first of all they are. The dog which is not, 
befriends no man; the star which is not, cheers no night; the child who is 
not commands no love. No, before all other things comes first the greatest 
of riches; that they are. It is the areness, the existential fulness, the 
finest and first and greatest of all desirabilities on which the philosopher 
of being fixes his mind’s eye. 

If he can find an order of are-ness, if he can find an order and unity in 
and for existence itself he can help men toward the order they need for he 
will have found the order and unity to which men themselves do and must 
belong. 

You may not agree with all I have said. But I hope you do agree that 
at any rate the problems of the philosophy of being are not so entirely re- 
mote from what we call tod-y’s current problems. Moreover, I hope that 
you will be tempted to come and see and hear for yourselves the extent to 
which being’s order and world order are fused, enmeshed, united. I think 
you will not expect anything very novel. After all, you have by now said 
to yourself, that things are what they are cannot be a terribly new dis- 
covery; or that the primal fact that they are is the first and foremost 
richness in them. Surely the wisdom that searches for one order in the 
world is not a strikingly new wisdom. 

No, it is anything but new. Plato was interested very keenly in an 
orderly and unified world. Aristotle thought long and hard on stars, and 
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dogs, and perhaps even longer and harder on an orderly political society 
which would allow a man to contemplate the stars, and what he could find 
beyond the stars, and still have peace for that child. Plotinus, the last 
great Greek sage, wanted one world to the point of wanting oneness, one 
absolute ineffable unity even more. Shortly after him the greathearted St. 
Augustine of Hippo saw an even finer principle of unity in one overflowing 
creative goodness. 

In history St. Thomas Aquinas—as recently as the Thirteenth Century— 
found the way of existence in its manifold variety was also the way to 
unity. The philosopher of being hopes to take the way of existence out 
of a triumph in the history of the mind and put it into a still more, and 
more richly, triumphant future history of human kind. 

For an order of unity and a unity of order is no mere thing of the past, 
of a past which must, perhaps, bury its aspirations with its dead. A true 
philosophy of the present fulness and richness of being only seeks to learn 
from the past. Nor is a philosophy of being a mere thing of the future, a 
problematical future, a future in the sky by and by, a future to be achieved 
only when any solution of human problems is acceptable because malice 
has exhausted itself by venting itself upon living, and present men. No, I 
assure you, a philosophy of being is for men who are presently and cur- 
rently very busy being, a philosophy which seeks to learn from the fulness 
of existence, seeks, indeed, the fulness of orderly existence for those who 
here and now are. 


III 


We see now, I trust, that there is great courage in this search for a 
unity and order and wisdom of being. Your guests in this philosophical 
association are far from forgetting the world’s current problems and the 
orderly solution they demand. But they are equally far from forgetting— 
and this is really a cheering thought—that the order of being and world 
order are not two orders but one. Fortunately they are aware that he 
who comes to grips with the things that are: the star, the horse, the child, 
the dog, the atom and the possibilities of each for good or evil—he who 
comes to grips with them cannot grasp them firmly in unity and order 
without that wisdom, that philosophy of being which sees them as they 
most fully and truly are when it sees them in reference to the primal and 
fountainhead Being, God the source of all beings. 

Now all this, of course, is the reason I said at the outset: ideas know 
no borders, wisdom is at home anywhere. The star, the dog, the little 
child, all the things that are, are always and everywhere, and always and 
everywhere they stimulate, challenge and inspire men to unite them in 
wisdom’s order. For this reason the philosopher when going about his 
philosophical business cannot cross a boundary line. Naturally I do not 
mean that the philosopher going about his human business cannot cross 
a boundary line. Of course he can, and like all human hearts his will 
warm to a gracious and friendly welcome on the further side. He cannot 
cross a boundary line in his philosophical business because his business will 
be no different on the further side. Quite truly and simply: philosophers 
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never leave home. Taking only a tiny liberty with Aristotle we can say 
order is the wise man’s task and his home. So if there is room and need 
for order everywhere: the philosophers never leave home. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not going to close these words of thanks 
for your welcome to the American Catholic Philosophical Association on 
that metaphysical level. It’s a bit too much like leaving the home of a 
close friend with a combined flourish of ostrich plumes, cymbals and trum- 
pets. Let me rather say in the simpler language of friends; we like it 
here because we feel at home. This does not surprise you. It is your - 
sentiment when you are on the further side of the border. However, the 
same reciprocal feeling of at-home-ness in our two countries is true of the 
Association as a group of philosophers, of students, of teachers. But the 
very same reciprocity of at-home-ness would be true of any group of men 
in our two countries who are lovers of wisdom, of learning, of progress in 
knowledge of any kind. All those things wax and grow strong wherever 
true human freedom is strong. Our common ideals of justice and freedom 
mean more to us than our common boundary. Our common, but uncom- 
monly sincere aspirations toward tolerance, wisdom, and a finally perfected 
liberty for all mean more to us than our contiguous location. That is why, 
my friends, it is especially true in and between our countries that our 
philosophers never leave home. 

Cuaries J. O’NEIL 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 





PHILOSOPHY AND ONE WORLD: 


Shortly before his death Wendell L. Willkie set down his per- 
sonal views on foreign policy for the United States and the other 
great nations of the world in a work that was destined to have 
quite a wide circulation and, indeed, become a best seller. Its 
title did much to call attention to the situation we are going to 
consider today and to place the title of this paper before people’s 
minds. Mr. Willkie’s book was entitled “ One World ”. 

After recounting his recently completed tour of North Africa, 
the Middle East, Russia and China, and relating the wonders of 
modern transportation and communication in binding the world 
together, Mr. Willkie suggested this as his general conclusion: 
the nations of the world have at last become one family instead 
of a group of distantly related tribes or political units. Purely 
material causes of segregation and isolation—oceans, mountains, 
rivers, and the like,—which had formerly separated nations and 
allowed them to live within their own boundaries have now ceased 
to exercise such a function. Rather, we are all so mutually inter- 
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dependent in an economic, geographic and military sense, that it 
is no longer feasible for each nation to go its own way. Such 
unilateral living can only and as of necessity result in the ten- 
sions that produce war. To live at all we must all live together. 
And to guarantee continued peaceful living Mr. Willkie advised 
that all of our thinking should, in the future, be world-wide in 
scope rather than narrowly-nationalistic. 

A position such as Mr. Willkie’s recommended common think- 
ing as the most helpful path to peaceful living. The real desper- 
ation of the situation only became apparent and assumed its full 
personal meaning for each of us on August 6, 1945. After ura- 
nium and plutonium, with their terrific release of atomic energy, 
had been used to pulverize Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the whole 
question was cast in a new mould—the desirability of common 
thinking now came to mean, in very sober language, the vital, 
nay the absolute, necessity for agreement in the interests of just 
plain existing. Norman Cousins has stated the case rather 
clearly in his widely-publicized booklet “Modern Man is Obso- 
lete”. This is what Mr. Cousins says: “ We can put on blinders; 
we can laugh it all off as just a false alarm; we can claim that 
talk of an Atomic Age is sheer fancy; we can protest that the 
threat of the destructive use of atomic energy is exaggeration, 
overstatement, hysteria, panic. But all the manufactured calm 
and scorn in the world cannot alter the precise fact that the 
atomic bomb plus another war equals global disaster.” 

No intelligent and sensitive human being can, I believe, read 
the frightful details of suffering, misery and devastation depicted 
by John Hersey, relating the tribulation of survivors at Hiro- 
shima, without seeing ample justification for Mr. Cousins’ anal- 
ysis. And the ficklest whims of fate that saved his six survivors 
should provide very slim comfort indeed for the hard of heart 
who might perhaps console themselves with the thought that it 
could never happen to them. The simple truth is: human in- 
genuity has released a force which, uncontrolled, threatens the 
very existence of nations and the personal existence of indi- 
viduals. 

No longer is it a question of comfortable living, or of a life 
with a maximum of national advantages or financial benefits— 
19th century luxuries of foreign policy. It is, rather, a matter 
of existing or not—of one world or none. Hence the educational 
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program undertaken by Drs. Urey and Einstein to explain to the 
leaders of small social groups the precise threat that the use of 
atomic energy for war holds in store. In a recent plea for an 
ethical and spiritual rebirth of man, David Lawrence has ex- 
pressed this very notion as follows: “‘ The atom bomb has aroused 
among scientists a cry for help from political power—idea power. 
It is the scientist who warns against the suicide of the state and . 
of the whole world.” 

Now it is entirely possible for nations to disagree on the pre- 
cise things required for their individual welfare. But they must 
all agree that their continued existing 7s something beyond debate 
—for that is a fact linked intrinsically with the basic instinct for 
self-preservation. Existence, as a vital activity, is something 
all things jealously guard as their most prized possession—it is, 
indeed, the most fundamental good they possess. Yet it is a 
good that we do not often deliberately ponder or consciously ap- 
preciate. Heidegger, for example, tells us that deep suffering or 
great personal loss is the best means of fixing the intellect’s at- 
tention on that most fundamental of perfections—the perfection 
of existing. But, let us note, to feel a real personal loss in the 
death of a friend and to love that friend while still alive are 
merely two sides of the same thing: that friend’s existing as a 
perfection and, hence, a good that we may desire. It is no acci- 
dent, then, that existentialism should become a doctrine fraught 
with meaning and vitality in France today after the ordeal of 
war and occupation. Loss of ‘personal liberty has perhaps been 
the driving force behind it as a movement, but the roots of that 
feeling of loss are the conviction that existing, that is, standing 
alone and independent of all else, really matters. Right here, 
then, in the attraction for existing, in our basic perfection and 
most desirable good is a possible point around which our thinking 
may revolve. 

However, while positing the condition that several nations 
pursue some common goal, we must expect that they will main- 
tain their own integrity and not coalesce into an amorphous world 
mass. The unity they will aim at, then, will not be that of a 
chemical mixture, for instance, but a unity of order; and 
wherever order is observed, it will be noted that a certain dis- 
tinctness characterizes the things involved in that order, for with- 
out distinction, there can be no order—but being distinct, things 
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may still be one if reduced to order by a certain pattern locating 
them with a definite reference or relation one to the other and 
to the whole. The nations, too, will remain distinct, each an 
integral unit in its own constitution; but they will be situated 
with proper reference one to the other by a unity of order. 

But precisely what pattern of unity can be found as a source 
of order among the distinct acts of existing which characterize 
the various nations? Well, each of these acts is the act of a 
HUMAN society, so that the very nature of human society may 
itself serve as the pattern determining them. It will also fix the 
precise good to be desired by each nation, and hence, the way in 
which each will seek its good. And since this pursuit is actually . 
an operation of a human society, it must be execiited in a prop- 
erly human fashion if it is to be specified by the nature of that 
human society—it must, in a word, be according to reason and 
with justice in a spirit of friendship. Here, then, we have all of 
the conditions required for a world society: a universal good, 
namely, the existence of nations; many nations desiring that 
same good; and an ordered unity of many distinct nations. 

However, let us not miss this very vital point: Human nature 
and the nature of human society specify the whole object of our 
enquiry. The very key, then, to any world thinking, to one 
world or to concord among nations is provided in the answers to 
these very simple questions: What does human nature mean? 
What is man? What is the nature of human society? After 
nearly 2500 years of recorded human speculation we still have 
not answered these questions with the slightest semblance of 
unanimity. Is man a well-developed ape? Is he a mote in the 
collective chaos of an evolving class? Is he a person with 
spiritual endowments and inalienable rights? Until such ques- 
tions are answered, each nation’s desire to maintain itself in exis- 
tence in the face of chaos is a meaningless thing—unspecified 
existing has a meaning only in the divine being we call God. It 
has no meaning elsewhere. It is meaningless outside Him until 
we know that the existing we are talking about is either that of a 
colony of ants, a hive of bees or a society of responsible human 
persons. Once that specification has been supplied, society be- 
comes intelligible, its goals and aims take on a real significance, 
an order among societies is at least a possibility. But we must 
first state just what “ existence ” means before we can talk about 
uniting to preserve it. 
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And let us not overlook this second equally important point: 
even granting that the nations DO have a common conception of 
what human nature is and of what the nature of human society 
consists; such conceptions are still abstractions. To be realized 
and brought down to the particular concrete act of existing which 
each nation seeks as its good, “ human society ” must be indi- 
vidualized for each society. In a word, as human nature will be 
individually different in Peter and Paul, so also will the nature 
of human society be different when realized in each individual na- 
tion. Those differences will be ethnic, psychological, geographic, 
economic and political; and they will require that the nature of 
human society be somewhat differently actualized in various dis- 
tinct nations although fundamentally the same in all of them. 
This is precisely what we meant by saying that “ existing ” must 
be fully specified before it has any meaning and before it can be 
desirable. 

Now the questions I have asked about man and the nature of 
his society are strictly philosophical questions, and the search for 
order among things which are distinct is precisely what is meant 
by philosophy. For, historians of human thought tell us, there 
were certain teachers among the Greeks who posed as generally 
erudite men endowed with vast stores of knowledge and willing 
to teach whatever they might be asked. They are called wise 
men or Sophists, with the precise implication that they were wise 
men who made wisdom their calling and profession. For they 
were paid for the wisdom they imparted. To Plato and Aristotle 
it was a degradation to measure Wisdom in terms of money. Re- 
muneration, they felt, might better be left to the student’s grati- 
tude. Hence, they preferred to be called wise but as lovers of 
wisdom and not merchants of it—to be philosophers and not so- 
phists. For the word “ philosopher” means just that—a lover 
of wisdom. 

Now I believe you will agree with me that whenever we call a 
friend or acquaintance a wise person, it is implied that he or she 
is most reliable and steady—that his or her judgment can be re- 
spected as well-balanced. In a word, such a person is to be 
trusted as knowing what he or she is talking about and as able 
to give good cause for anything they say. Wisdom, then, has 
the connotation of knowing with certitude—of having a reason 
for what is known. Yet even that is not all—several persons in 
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a group may be able to give reasons for a position but only the 
one among them with the best reasons is called wise. Wisdom, 
then, is the ability to give the very best reasons for a position— 
it is to know the deepest causes of what is being studied. 

And why should man’s intelligence, absorbed as it is in prac- 
tical everyday living, be concerned with such matters? Simply 
because it is challenged by the chaos of his surroundings—he is 
hemmed in by a practical infinity of objects, forces, persons and 
soon. Taken in themselves, each as an isolated morsel of reality, 
every one distinct and different at each single moment, they just 
do not make sense. And the human intellect is never satisfied 
with such disjointedness—it is naturally desirous that things 
have a meaning, that they be related one to another and have an 
air of permanence. In a word, it tries to find an order and con- 
nection between things—even an order within each individual 
thing so that it may be a unity and not an archaic mass. The 
result: the human intellect searches for relations and an order 
among things, as well as for causes to explain them and their 
activities. Such causes and order provide the satisfaction natur- 
ally required by the intellect when challenged by reality. Sci- 
ence and wisdom, then, are natural to the human intellect. For, 
as Aristotle has remarked, you simply cannot refuse to philoso- 
phize for that very refusal is itself philosophical. 

Now wisdom becomes the mark of an intellect as soon as it has 
become aware of basic causes and fundamental orders among 
things. The search for wisdom as a satisfaction of intelligence 
becomes a natural intellectual propensity. But to seek a certain 
satisfaction is really to love the object capable of providing that 
satisfaction. The intellect’s natural search for order becomes, in 
this way, a natural love of wisdom—it is Philosophy. 

And now let us examine our problem in this light: the role of 
philosophy is precisely to find a common order, a unique concept 
in reality, a casual relation amongst things. Only through 
philosophy, then, can a common definition of “ human” be ar- 
rived at—only through an intellectual wisdom seeking a certain 
commonness about the individual existence of separate nations 
can the way be paved for one world. It will be a philosophy of 
society, but it will have to be rooted in metaphysics. A sound 
humanism, indeed, is one of our greatest. contemporary needs. 
But let us not forget that a single world order will not have a 
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completely uniform realization in all countries. Necessarily it 
must be common by way of proportion and not identity. A com- 
mon concept of human nature with all its material, physical, 
spiritual and personal endowments is first required, but it will 
only come into concrete existence when determined, individual- 
ized and particularized by such factors as national tradition, relig- 
ious heritage and conviction, geographic situation, psychological 
formation, economic conditions and political sentiments proper. 
to each nation. Philosophy, then, must point the way but eco- 
nomics, political science, history and literature must go hand 
in hand with it to mould the proper proportion suited to each 
society. 

The world that may result will be one, but only with a unity 
made up of proportions. If it arises with a unity of identity it 
can only be imposed—it can only be totalitarian in tone. And 
only a philosophy which was false to its nature could produce 
such a world—for as we have seen, philosophy SEEKS order, it 
does not IMPOSE it. Let us not, therefore, talk of producing 
one world order or of organizing to preserve the existence of na- 
tions except in philosophic context—for it is there alone that the 
problem rightly belongs. 

LAWRENCE E, LyncH 
St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Ontario 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, DECEMBER 27-28, 1946 
MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 27, 1946 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Royal 
Yorke Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada under the patronage of 
His Eminence, James Charles Cardinal McGuiggan, Archbishop 
of Toronto and the Catholic University, the senior colleges and 
seminaries of the Toronto area, on Friday, December 27, 1946 at 
10 a.m. The general subject of the meeting was “ The Philos- 
ophy of Being.” Two papers on the general theme were pre- 
sented at this first morning session: “ Existentialism of Saint 
Thomas” by Very Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, Director of the 
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Mediaeval Institute of the University of Notre Dame and “ Exis- 
tentialism in the Judgment” by Very Rev. R. J. Henle, S.J. of 
the Department of Philosophy of St. Louis University. 


The following committees were appointed by the chair at this 
morning session: 


Nominating committee: 
Dr. Ernest Kilzer, O.S.B. 
Dr. John Thompson 
Rev. Edw. Garvey, O.S.B. 
Auditing committee: 
Rev. Dr. Robert Slavin, O.P. 
Dr. Donald A. Gallagher 
Dr. H. Johnston 
Resolutions committee: 
Rev. Dr. Stewart Dollard 
Dr. Kato Payzs 
Dr. James F. Anderson 





THE AFTERNOON SESSION, DECEMBER 27, 1946 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division 
being called at 2:30 p.m. The “ Logic and Methodology ” divi- 
sion was under the chairmanship of Sister M. Dominica of St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois, with Rev. Francis X. Fitzgib- 
bons of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn and Rev. 
Francis X. Meehan of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachu- 
setts as panel members. Reverend Lucien Dufault of Oblate 
Fathers, College, Natick, Massachusetts, led the discussion on 
“The Concept of Being”, and Rev. Gerard P. Minoque of St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, spoke on “The Three 
Fundamental Laws of Thought in Their Metaphysical and 
Logical Aspects.” The “ Psychology” division with the Rev- 
erend Stewart Dollard of West Baden College, West Baden 
Springs, Indiana, and Rev. John W. Stafford, of The Catholic 
University of America, as panel members had Very Reverend 
Gerald Phelan of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Notre Dame 
University, Dr. James F. Anderson.and Dr. John McKian of 
Loyola University, Chicago, as leaders of the discussion on the 
subject “The Metaphysics of Knowledge.” The “ Philosophy of 
Law and Government ” division heard Mr. Ben Palmer of Minne- 








America as the panel. 


THE DINNER SESSION 


Ages and Philosophy ”. 


MORNING SESSION, DECEMBER 28 


meeting. 


of the Treasurer ”’.) 


Saint Louis, Missouri, December 29 and 30, 1947: 


Francis X. Meehan, 2 years; Murel Vogel, 3 years. 
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apolis, Minn., on “The Law-Making Process and Scholastic 
Philosophy ” with Rt. Rev. William Dillon of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege for Women, Brooklyn, Dr. Miriam T. Rooney of Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Dr. Brendan Brown, Catholic University of 


The annual dinner was held at seven p.m. in the Ball Room 
of Hotel Royal York, Dr. Joaquin Garcia, Vice-President, presid- 
ing. His Eminence, James Charles, Cardinal, McGuigan ad- 
dressed the members on the subject, “ Dedication to the True 
Source of Wisdom.” The Annual Association Address on the 
subject, “ Existentialism and Philosophy ” was written by Pro- 
fessor Etienne Gilson, in absentia from the Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies and read by Rev. John M. Kelly. President Anton Pegis 
had for the subject of his Presidential Address, ‘The Middle 


The morning session, December 28, convened at 9:30 a.m. 
Reverend Henri Renard, S.J. of St. Louis University spoke on 
“ Essence and Existence”. Reverend Ernest Kilzer of St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota, spoke on “The Modes of 
Existence.” This session adjourned at 12 noon for the business 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION—12:15 P.M. DECEMBER 28 


The general business session meeting of the Association was 
held in the Ballroom of Hotel Royal York. The report of the 
auditing committee, approving the financial report of the Treas- 
urer, was filed by the committee chairman, Rev. Dr. Robert Sla- 
vin, O.P. and read by the Secretary. (This report of the Treas- 
urer is published in the Proceedings under the heading “ Report 


The Chair announced the following appointed to committees to 
have charge of the Round Table Discussions in the various divi- 
sions of philosophy at the next meeting of the Association at 


Logic and Method—F. X. Fitzgibbons, 1 year (chairman) ; 
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Psychology—Martin Flynn, 1 year (chairman) ; John W. Staf- ° 
ford, 2 years; Ernest Kilzer, 3 years. 

Metaphysics—Alexander Schorsch, 1 year (chairman); Henri 
Renard, 2 years; Elizabeth Salmon, 3 years. 

Ethics and Philosophy of Society—Sister M. Annice Donovan, 
1 year (chairman) ; Alfred Horrigan, 2 years, Thomas Davitt, 3 
years. 

Philosophy of Law and Government—Miriam Theresa Rooney, 
1 year (chairman) ; Brendan Brown, 2 years; William J. Obering, 
3 years. 

History of Philosophy—Victor Sleva, 1 year (chairman) ; 
James Collins, 2 years; Lawrence Lynch, 3 years. 


The Committee on Resolutions through its chairman, Rev. 
Stewart Dollars, made its report. (This report is published 
in the Proceedings under the heading “ Committee on Resolu- 
tions ’.) The Committee on Research did not make a report, no 
manuscripts having been received for its consideration. 

The Secretary’s report for the year of 1946 was read by Secre- 
tary Hart and accepted as approved by the membership. (The 
report of the Secretary is published in these Proceedings under 
the heading “ Report of the Secretary ”’.) 

The Chair announced the membership of the Committee on Re- 
search as follows: Miriam T. Rooney, 1 year (chairman); 
Charles McFadden, 2 years; R. J. Henle, three years. 

The Chair announced a special Committee on Publications to 
review the status of the publications of the Association to report 
at the next meeting of the Association: Dr. Vernon Bourke, chair- 
man, Rev. Gerard Smith, and Rev. William Kane. 

Chairman Kilzer of the Nominating Committee reported the 
following nominations for officers for the coming year. 


For President—Rev. Joaquin Garcia 
For Vice-President—Dr. Vernon Bourke 
For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart 
For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister 
‘ ., ( (three years) Dr. Charles O’Neill 
For Executive Council (two years) Rev. John M. Kelly 


Upon vote of the membership, the Secretary was instructed to 
cast an unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Com- 
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mittee, the nominees thereupon to be considered duly elected. 
The Chair named a Committee to escort the new president to 
the chair. Dr. Garcia made a brief address assuring the Asso- 
ciation of his appreciation of the honor conferred upon him and 
pledging his support of the work of the Association. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—DECEMBER 28 


The last afternoon session met in three divisions, each being 
called at 2:30 p.m. The “ Ethics and Philosophy of Society Di- 
vision ” heard a discussion on “ Thomistic Principles Concerning 
Human Person in Political Philosophy ” led by R. A. Lassance; 
on “ Person, Beatitude, Society ” by Dr. Donald A. Gallagher of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee; and “ The Human Person and 
an International Bill of Rights ” by Dr. Tibor Payzs of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. The Rev. Arthur J. Kel- 
ley, of Loyola University, Chicago; Sister M. Annice Donovan, 
St. Mary’s College of Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana, and Rev. 
Augustine Bogdanski, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin were panel 
members. The “ Metaphysics” Division considered the papers 
of Dr. Kato Kiszely Payzs of the University of Detroit, on “ The 
Realism of St. Thomas”, and that of Rev. Francis C. Wade of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee on “ The Judgment of Exis- 
tence”, with the Rev. Gerard Smith, of Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Rev. Alexander Schorsch, of De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, and the Rev. Henri Renard, of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo., as panel. The “ History of Philos- 
ophy ” Division was addressed by Rev. J. R. O’Donnell of To- 
ronto on “ The Notion of Being in William of Auvergne” and 
by Rev. J. Owens, of the Redemptorist Juvenate of To- 
ronto on “ An Aristotelian Text on the Distinction of Being and 
Essence”. The chairman for this division was Dr. Vernon 


Bourke of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. All divisions ad- 
journed at 5:00 p.m. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The twentieth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, December 
27-28, 1945 under the patronage of His Excellency, Most Reverend Moses 
Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee and the Catholic Senior Colleges and 
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Seminaries of the Milwaukee area. The Proceedings of this meeting were 
published as volume twenty entitled Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
and distributed to all members in April of 1946. 

The membership of the Association as of December 29, 1946: 


ERS ST Stee Sa nae ear ee ee 17 
Constituent and Associate ............ccececeees 435 
EE deh ied caninanéaetencakinngiambeegens 44 
NNN Xtc cia aires alate nd niece cnisjs loon ib Sainte 84 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly numbers during the 
past year as volume nineteen. The distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association .................... 580 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism ............. 218 
DEE. nS 5s ick ao bese sibuidabereanevwnewee 39 
EE Sin cacnecnisnenareddnaanhwaweeon 13 


The Association acknowledges free facilities, file, and office space as well 
as free use of office equipment from the Catholic University of America. 

The Secretary did not receive any manuscripts for proposed publication 
by the Association during the past year. A continuous publicity campaign 
for the Association’s last publication “ Physics and Philosophy, St. Thomas’ 
Commentary on the Eight Books of the Physics of Aristotle” was carried 
on through letters to librarians in all Catholic colleges and seminaries in 
United States and Canada and through advertisements in various 
periodicals with the result that the edition is about exhausted and a reprint 
is being arranged. 

The Association also holds annual regional conferences at various inter- 
vals; the Pacific Coast Regional Conference, at San Francisco, Mr. James 
L. Hagerty, 1261 28th Avenue, San Francisco, Secretary; the Southern Re- 
gional Conference, Rev. Chas. Willis, 8.M., Notre Dame Seminary (Sec’y), 
New Orleans, Secretary; the Northwest Regional Conference, Rev. Mark 
Schmidt, OS.B., Mt. Angel (St. Benedict’s P. O.) Oregon, Secretary; the 
New England: Regional Conference at Boston, Rev. F. X. Meehan, St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., Secretary; the New York Regional Con- 
ference in New York City, Rev. Joaquin Garcia, C.M., St. John University, 
Brooklyn, New York, Chairman; the Pennsylvania Regional Conference, 
Rev. Charles McFadden, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa., Chairman; 
the Kentucky Regional Conference, Rev. Alfred Horrigan, Nazareth Col- 
lege, Chairman. 

We could well have more regional conferences. We hope one of the 
lasting results of our Toronto meeting will be a Toronto Regional Confer- 
ence. New York and Boston have been particularly active in conference 
meetings and may well serve as exemplars for other centers. The regional 
conferences are the very life of our Association. Members who live in 
centers not having regional conferences will do the Association a service if 
they will constitute themselves as committees for the establishment of local 
conferences. The Secretary requests that the results of the annual election 
of local conference officers be forwarded to him for publication and for 
information of members of the Association in the respective regions. 
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The Secretary received no manuscripts for publication. There was a 
time when we thought our trouble should be manuscripts and no money. 
We now find we have money and no manuscripts. Our official journal also 
needs more contributors and more support generally from the membership. 
We have now come of age. Toronto was a fitting coming of age party. 
On January 6, 1947, we shall be twenty-one years of age. Our influence on 
Catholic life and particularly Catholic education and upon the American 
way of life generally can be as great as our imagination of what we may 
be as an organization devoted to the primacy of the intellect in human. 
affairs. If our present fund for publication is not utilized in that field there 
are other ways in which it could be utilized. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuarues A. Hart, 
Secretary 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


There was one meeting of the Executive Council during the past year, 
held at Hotel Royal York on December 28, 1946 at 12:45 p. m. Present, 
Doctors Pegis, Garcia, Meehan, Dollard, Gerard Smith, Bourke and Hart. 
Doctors Ignatius Smith and McAllister had asked to be excused. Absent 
also Doctors DeKonnick and Adler. 


Applications for membership as listed by the secretary were approved 
by the Council. 


The Council voted unanimously to accept the invitation extended by 
Professor Bourke to meet in St. Louis on December 29-30, 1947. There 
was a discussion of the advisabiltiy of changing subsequent annual meetings 
to the early part of Easter week. The Secretary was instructed to secure 
the opinion of the members of the Association by mail and report on the 
result at the next Council meeting. 


After considerable discussion the Council accepted the suggestion of 
Doctor Dollard that the general theme of the next meeting be: “ The Abso- 
lute and Relative: (a) In Speculative Order (b) In the Moral Order.” 


At the suggestion of several members the Council asked the Psychology 
Division to consider the Psychology of Education in its division in view 
of the pertinence of this question to the general theme. The Metaphysics 
section was also asked to consider a fundamental cosmological problem in 
view of requests from various members. 


At the request of the treasurer the Council voted to give credit to the 
extent of 20% of the total annual dues paid by any member towards a life 
membership. 

The Council voted to authorize the chair to appoint a Committee on 
Publications to consider publications of the Association with a view to 
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securing recommendations for the improvement of publications under Asso- 
ciation auspices, the committee to report at the next meeting. The Coun- 
cil meeting adjourned at 2:30 p. m. 
Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas presently there exists a lamentable lack of unity and direction 
in international relations, in the life and aims of nations, and in their po- 
litical, economic and especially scientific activity, 

and Whereas the cause of disunity lies in the conflicting desires and 
selfish aims of individuals and nations, 


and Whereas the only foundation and ground for unity of purpose and 
action is to be found in objective truth known only by the intellect of man, 


Be it resolved that the American Catholic Philosophical Association so 
conscious of the benefits of international cooperation and intellectual unity 
in its twenty-first annual meeting in Toronto, Ontario, do affirm and recog- 
nize the unifying force of truth and wisdom and its adherence to the objec- 
tive truths of philosophy concerning the nature of the Supreme Being, the 
nature of man and the nature of society, both national and international, 
and by every means in its power by education, publications and by the 
spoken word diffuse these truths to the intellects of mankind. 


Be it further resolved that the Association, record its praise of the efforts 
of the United Nations towards the drafting a Bill of Rights for Man as an 
effort of sound philosophical import since only through a true philosophy 
of man can there be world peace and world security. 


Whereas the Catholic University of Salzburg with its Pontifical Philo- 
sophical Institute situated at the crossroad of eastern and western ideol- 
ogies, is making strenuous effort to uphold the precious patrimony of the 
“Philosophia Perennis”, and whereas it has requested the patronage and 
moral support of this Association, 


Be it resolved that the American Catholic Philosophical Association be 
enlisted among the Patrons of the “ Friends of the University of Salzburg 
Inc.” an organization recognised by the Archbishop of Salzburg ‘and the 
Committee of the Hierarchy in the United States as the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the said University. 


Whereas the American Catholic Philosophical Association has experi- 
enced the cordial hospitality of the City and Archdiocese of Toronto and 
been favored by the exceptional and enthusiastic attendance of the scholars 
and students of all Canada, 

be it resolved the American Catholic Philosophical Association extend 
its gratitude and appreciation to His Eminence, James Charles, Cardinal 
McGuigan Archbishop of Toronto, for his gracious patronage and to the 
University of Toronto and the Catholic universities, senior colleges and 
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seminaries of the Toronto area its sincere thanks for their generous hos- 
pitality and untiring efforts in support of this annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, 
be it further resolved that the Association place on record a formal 
expression of gratitude to its officers especially Dr. Anton G. Pegis resident 
of Toronto and president of the Association; to Rev. John M. Kelly, CS.B. 
of St. Michaels College, the Chairman of the local committee on attend- 
ance; to the local newspapers and radio stations for publicising the details 
of the meeting; and to the management and staff of the Royal York Hotel. 
for their courtesy and efficient service; and be it resolved that a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the persons above named and to appropriate 
representatives of the above mentioned groups and institutions. 
Committee on resolutions, 

Kato KiszeLy Payzs 

JAMES V. ANDERSON 

Stewart E. Dotiarp, Chairman 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
FinanciAL Report For Fiscan YEAR DecemMBER 1, 1945-NovemsBer 30, 1946 


Receipts 
Balance (Second National Bank of Washington) 

GE BEE See ccdsuske dlink dessktheananbne $2,908.42 
Membership dues in the Association ................ 2,903.50 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism ................ 882.50 
Sales of New Gcholasticiom .........ccccscccsecccce 306.85 
heroin Zhan wabeaseaeweknedaans 331.91 
Re a eS are 292.00 
TO IO cc cecnnccecsresdneabadiooas 374.26 

EN okt a... an adibenbodeababaretnne $7,999.44 

Expenditures 

Printing: New Scholasticism ...............seesee. $1,815.82 
RE treo ee re 790.25 

Studies (Vol. II) McWilliams, Physics and 
EE Si ct ecw dekoenchebabnaeee 531.05 
EE ich tcc eidnahendssaanikainns 213.82 
Typing services for New Scholasticism ............. 300.00 
Clerical services and office supplies for the Association 747.96 
I SOE kc cceedecaecd eeeasieswens 352.83 


Investments: 3 U. 8. Government Bonds (Series G) 1,500.00 
First Federal Savings and Loan Ass’n, 





PI, 5.0 ses ehnedadednsaen 528.41 
District Building and Loan Ass’n, Wash- 
DT Wuttakentacghrciahoe eaemsie 220.97 
Ee Se ee eae amis $7,001.11 


Balance on hand (Second National Bank of Washington) ..... $ 998.33 
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Total Assets of the Association 


Investments: 
Deposits: 
First Federal Savings and Loan Association, Washington, 
PE shin dS thes teddies waa TAd end eaaeaarkesedbaee $ 1,945.28 
District Building and Loan Association, Washington, D. C. 7,532.30 
Five $500.00 United States Government Bonds (Series G) ... 2,500.00 
En . iccekksd bicondecedidetadekanbuseteaseows 998.33 
$12,975.91 


Respectfully submitted, 
JosepH B. McA.uister, Treasurer 


Approved: Rosert J. Savin, Chairman 
HERBERT JOHNSTON 
DonatD GALLAGHER 
Committee on Auditing 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To December 31, 1946) 


Lire MEMBERS 


Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dillon, Right Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 
Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia St., Butte, Montana. 
Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 20 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Case Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
McNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., 1201 Hughitt Ave., Superior, Wis. 
Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, S.M., 907 Terry Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, O.P., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 
Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ont., Canada. 
Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, N. Y. 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Basselin Foundation, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York 24, N. Y. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 
College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 63, N. Y. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 
College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 
Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D. C. 
Creighton University, 25th & California Sts, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 
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Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington, D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter & Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Jesuit Seminary, 403 Wellington W., Toronto 2B, Ont., Canada 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Loras College, 14th & Alta Vista Sts., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Loyola University at Los Angeles, Palms Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manhattan College, New York 63, N. Y. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave. & 133rd St., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mater Dolorosa Seminary, Hillside, Ill. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Road, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Md. 

Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio. 

Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 

Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Nazareth College, 402 Augustine St., Rochester 10, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara University Postoffice, New York. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18, La. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 50 Queen’s Park Crescent, To- 
ronto 5, Canada. ‘ 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Riggs Mémorail Library, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College of the Holy Child, Rosemont, Pa. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada. 

St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Butler, N. J. 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kingston Road, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Ave., Rochester 12, N. Y. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wis. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Ky. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
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St. Mary’s Seminary, 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

St. Paul Seminary, 2200 Grand Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

St. Thomas College, Cleveland & Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Vincent Archabbey & College, Latrobe, Pa. 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco, Calif. 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 

Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Calhoun St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 

Ursuline College, 2635 State St., New Orleans 15, La. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio. 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 227 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 223 Seymour Ave., Lansing 15, Michigan. 


Ankrah, Rev. Aflah-Cofie, Cape Coast, Gold Coast, West Africa, P.O. 
Box 183. 


Antes, Miss Ruth 5457 Hirsch St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Arden, Mr. Richard E., 217 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., SS., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, California. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Laudonville, N. Y. 

Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Beck, Miss Florence, 3825 Forest Ave., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 East Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. J., 8J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benignus, Brother, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.M.C., St. Anthony-on-the-Hudson, Rensselaer, N. Y. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 2000 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 275 Harriet St., Winona, Minn. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.M.Cap., 1004 N. 10th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bogdanski, Rev. Augustine, P.S.M., 5424 W. Blue Mound Road, Milwaukee 
13, Wis. 

Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 


Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7322 Lindell Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 
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Boyle, Most Rev. Hugh C., 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brady, Miss Mary L., 254 West 71st St., New York 23, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 151 Walnut St., Manchester, N. H. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Robert E., 831 Ave. Rockland, Outremont, P. Q., Canada. 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center 59, Mass. 

Bronson, Mr. Roy A., 220 Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 

Browning, Mr. Donald C., 124 East Tenney Ave., Louisville 9, Ky. 

Bruce, Mr. Frank, Jr., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bryde, Mr. Thomas J., 115-19 Union Turnpike, Forest Hills, N. Y. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Marykncll, N. Y. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., 8.M., 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18, 
La. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

Burbach, Rev. M., O.8.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Mo. 

Burke, Very Rev. D. M., O. Praem., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, 
Wis. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, 
| ee A 

Burns, Rev. Malachy, OS.B., St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 

Byles, Mr. W. Esdaile, 574 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Byrne, Mr. Martin J., 416 Valley Road, W. Orange, N. J. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, 423 Main St., Baton Rouge 8, La. 

Cain, Rev. T. M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, II. 

Californie, Frere Robert, Academie Commerciale, Quebec, Canada. 

Callahan, Very Rev. J. L.,“O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., 700 E. Woodbine St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

Campbell, Very Rev. Bertrand J., 135 West 3lst St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Caponigri, Dr. A. Robert, Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Casassa, Rev. Charles S.,S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Cashin, Mr. John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, De- 
troit 30, Mich. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, 8.8S., 1000 Cremazie est, Montreal, Canada. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., 300 Newberry St., Boston, Mass. 

Clarke, Mr. Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

Collins, Dr. James D., 4405 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Connor, Major James Thomas, Jackson Barracks, New Orleans, La. 

Conway, Rev. James I., S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Cooper, Right Rev. John M., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 

Cox, Rev. John F., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Lake St., Brighton 35, Mass. 

Dallaire, Rev. Jean-Paul, 8.J., 1855 Rachel E., Montreal 34, Canada. 

Danna, Dr. Joseph A., 401 Chaille Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Dates, Rev. Ralph, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., 8.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

Degiman, Rev. George, 8.J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Montana. 

Delahanty, Miss Mary T., 3151 Perry Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darling- 
ton, N. J. 

Denecke, Rev. Charles, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Dignan, Very Rev..P. J., 714 West Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., C.M., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., SJ., Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Donaghey, Rev. J. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Donohue, Rev. Hugh, 125 Twelfth St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., C.M., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Rev. Vincent, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Dorzweiller, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., 729 E. Thayer St., Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

Doyle, Rev. Charles I., 8.J., 6525 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis 44, Indiana. 

Doyle, Mr. Leonard J., St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Drake, Mr. Henry L., Empire Life and Accident Ins. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River For- 
est, Ill. 

Driscoll, Mr. John J., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Druhman, Rev. Alvin W., C.PP.S., 912 Market St., LaCrosse, Wis. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., 8.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate Fathers College, Natick, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Wilfrid J., A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 1389 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Dupuis, Rev. Albert, 8.J., College du Sacre Coeur, Sudbury, Ont., Canada. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., LaSalle College, 20th and Olney Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4207 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

England, Mr. Edward L., 741 8S. Scoville Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Eschmann, Rev. I. Th., O.P., Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Eslick, Dr. Leonard J., St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 2335 Pacific Ave., No. 205, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Floersh, Most Rev., John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, 
> 2 

Fochtman, Very Rev. Vincent A., O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleve- 
land 11, Ohio. 


Foley, Rev. Charles J., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Foley, Rev. Leo, 8.M., Marist College, Harewood Road, N-E., Washington 
7, & ¢. 

Francis, Right Rev..Abbot, O.S.B., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida. 

Franca, Rev. P. Leonel, 8.J., Rua S. Clemente, 226, Botafogo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Friedel, Rev. Francis J., S.M., Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Gabel, Rev. Richard J., 36 Melmore St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Gagne, Rev. Herne, University Laval, Quebec, Que., Canada. 

Gallagher, Dr. D. A., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gallagher, Mrs. Idella Smith, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Gallik, Rev. George A., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 4, Minn. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ont., 
Canada. 

Gasson, Rev. John, 8J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Geisser, Rev. Eugene J., 5222 Hooper Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 

Gerbig, Miss Ruth, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, Chancery Bldg., De- 
troit 26, Mich. | 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., 107 South Union St., Natchez, Miss. 

Gibson, Mr. Jerome H., 336 Richmond Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio. 

Giguere, Rev. Raymond M., 821 Rockland Ave., Outremont, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Ginsburg, Rev. Norbert D., C.8.V., 6219 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

Gloatka, Rev. Walter, 8.M., Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Goossens, Rev. Emile J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., 1130 South 52nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gorman, Mr. Frank A., 47 Harvard St., Newtonville, Mass. 
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